oe step taken in the op- 
eration of government should 
be under the observation of an in- 
telligent and watchful people.” 
—Benjamin Harrison. 
President of the United States. 
+ 1889—1893. 
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Treatment at Earl y Special Mail Delivery 


\ 


Senate Returns 
Deficiency Bill 
To Conterence 


Upper House Votes to Per- 
sist in Disagreement With 
House Over Two 
Amendments. 


System of Refunding 
Taxes Is in Dispute 


< 


Approval of Comptroller Gen- 
eral, Asked for Repay- 
ments in Excess of 


$50,000. 


The Senate on February 14 voted to 
insist upon its disagreement with the 
House on two amendments to the First 
Deficiency Bill (House Bill No. 16462), 
and asked for an additional conference 
on the points in dispute. 

The two~amendments involved are: 
One proposed by Senator McKellar 
(Dem.), of Tennessee, which provides 
that all claims for tax refunds in ex- 


cess of $50,00 shall be approved by 
the Comptroller- -General of the’ United 


| 
summary 





States before payment is made; and ee | 


proposed by Senator Smoot (Rep.), 
Utah, to strike out a provision acess 
by the House which would have re- 
quired all claimants for tax refunds to 
give bond that proportionate refunds 
would be made to customers in cases 
where the adidtional tax illegally col- 
lected had been passed on to the con- 
sumer. 

Senator Warren (Rep.), of Wyoming, 
chairman of the Senato Committee on 
Appropriations, moved that the Senate 
insist upon its position with respect to 
these two items and ask for a further 
conference. The motion carried with- 
out a record vote. The Senator said 
that his information indicated that the 
House probably will refuse to alter its 
position with respect to the two amend- 
ments, but that he felt it his duty to 
make every effort possible to obtain ac- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 


, Milk Inspection Bill 
’ Called Health Menace 


New York: Officer Seeks Veto | 


of Lenroot-Taber 
Measure. 


President Coolidge was asked on 
February 14 by Dr. Louis I. Harris, 
Health Commissioner of New York City, 
to veto the Lenroot-Taber 
milk inspection bill, H. R. 11768, on the 


ground that it constitutes a danger to | 


the public health of New York City. Dr. 


Harris was presented to the President | 


at the White House by Representative 
Sol Bloom, of New York City, and ex- 
plained the objections of the New York 


City health authorities to the measure | 
which has already passed both Houses | 


of Congress and is now before the 
President for his consideration. 
Following the conference, Dr. Harris 
stated orally that the proposed legisla- 
tion would, if approved, deprive the city 


of New York of an essential supply of ; 


milk in an emergency; that it would at 
all times restrict the supply of essential 
Canadian milk which, he said, must be 
maintained as a reserve in times of a 
shortage. The bill would also, if en- 
acted into law, he said, lessen the ad- 
ministrative efficiency of New York 
City’s inspection force by compelling 


their dispersion of inspection of more | 


remote sources of supply and constituted 
a provocative for “bootlegging” in milk. 

The effect of the proposed legislation, 
Dr. Harris stated, would be to increase 
the price of milk, thus constituting a se- 
rious burden on the children and the sick 
poor of New York City. 


Carriers Given Notice 
Of Plan for Rate Schedules 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has sent to carriers and shippers copies 
of a tentative revision proposed by its 
Bureau of Traffic, of Tariff Circular No. 
20-A, containing the regulations gov- 
erning the construction and filing of 
freight rate schedules and classifications. 

In an accompanying notice G. M. Cros- 
land, assistant director, of the Bureau 
of Traffic, says that the sentative rules 
have not yet been presented to the com- 
mission for approval but represent the 
best judgment of the bureau. 

It is suggested that the carriers call 
an early conference for the purpose of 
analyzing the tentative rules and appoint 
a committee to appear at a conference 
to be held on April 4 by officials of the 
bureau, at which time carriers and ship- 
pers will be afforded full opportunity 
for discttssing the proposed rules and 





Canadian | 


Income from 


Shows Rise in Value | 


Advertising in 


1925 More Than Double 
That From Sales. 


The advertising income of newspapers 
and periodicals was more than double 
their income from. subscriptions and 


sales in 1925, according to data of the | 


biennial census of manufactures, made 


public for the Bureau of the Census on | 


The full text of the official 
of the statistics on the in- 
of printing and _ publishing 


Feb. 14. 


dustry 
follows: 

The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that, according to data collected 
at the biennial census of manufactures 
taken in 1926, the establishments en- 
gaged primarily in printing and publish- 
ing, or publishing alone, reported, for 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 4.] 


Engineering Analysis Made 
Of Offer for Muscle Shoals 


An engineering analysis of the Farm- 
ers Federated Fertilizer Corporation’s 
offer for the Muscle Shoals development 
was transmitted to the Senate on Febru- 
ary 14 by the Department of the Treas- 
ury. 

The analysis was prepared at the re- 
quest of Senator McNary (Rep.), Ore- 
gon, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, by the En- 
gineering Division of the Income Tax 
Unit. In his letter of transmittal, Sec- 
retary Mellon states that this analysis 
has been prepared along the same lines 
as were followed in the preparation of 
previous analyses of offers for Muscle 
Shoals submitted by the Air Nitrate Cor- 
poration, the American Cyanamid Com- 
pany and the Muscle Shoals Fertilizer 
Company. No recommendation was sub- 
mitted by the Department of the 
Treasury. 











| Out put of Publishers | R u ] e “Requested 7" 


To Get Action On 
HagueResolution 


Consideration of Proposal to 
Codify International Law 
Is Urged By Represen- 


tative Porter. 


a 

Representative Porter (Rep.), of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., chairman of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, appeared 
on February 14 before the Committee on 
Rules to urge a special rule for cor 
sideration by the House of the resolution 
(House Concurrent Resolution No. 43) 
which would request the President to 
propose calling a third conference at 
The Hague for the codification of inter- 
national law. 

The Committee on Rules deferred ac- 
tion on the proposed special rule. The 
resolution was favorably reported to 
the House recently by the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Porter Defends Resolution. 

With regard to calling such a con- 
ference as that proposed by the resolu- 
tion, Mr. Porter commented: 

“T understand that the executive 
branch of the Government @ays that it 
is not now an opportune time to call a 
conference of this kind.” 

He pointed out that the resolution 
does not contemplate the calling of such 
a conference necéssarily in the near 
future. It would be but the suggestion 
and the expression for Congress, it 
was stated, that such a conference 
should.at some time be called. 

Representative Porter cited to the 
committee instances where Congress 
had adopted such resolutions and the 


[Continued on Page 2, Column $.] 


Age for Defectives 


Physician Would Attempt Cure 
In Pre-School Age of 
Mental De fee ts. 


Personality quirks, mental defects and 
undesirable habits in children should be 
recognized and treated in the first five 
years,—the pre-school period—Dr. D. A. 
Thom has. deducted from information 
gathered by the Children’s Bureau, De- 
partment of Labor, in a survey of local 
administration of the Maternity and In- 
fancy Act. : 

A summary of Dr. Thom’s conclusions, 
as made public by the Children’s Bureau, 
February 14, follows: 

The first five years of a child’s life— 
called the pre-school years—are the time 
when undesirable habits, personality 
quirks, and mental defects should be 
recognized and treated, according to Dr. 
[Continued on Page 2, 


Column 7.] 


Restriction of “Dumping” 
Farm Produce Favored 


The Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce voted, February 14, to ap- 
prove the bill (House Bill No. 10510) to 
restrict the “dumping” of produce. 

This bill, passed by the House Febru- 
ary 7, would prevent destruction, with- 
out sufficient reason, of farm products 
received by commission merchants and 
others in interstate commerce, and would 
require such persons to make true and 
correct accounting of all farm produce 
received by them. 

The House Committee on Agriculture, 
in its report approving the measure at 
the last session, stated that the bill was 
intended to correct certain evils existing 
in marketing fruits, vegetables, melons, 
dairy or poultry products, or any 
perishable farm products in interstate 
commerce. 


For Earnings of 


Small Railroads 


Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce Advocates 
Modification of ‘“‘Recap- 
ture Clause.”’ 


Relief for the short line railroads from 
of the so-called recapture 
clause of the Transportation Act of 1920, 
is provided in a bill (Senate Bill No 
390) ordered favorably reported, Feb- 
ruary 14, by the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

The measure, sponsored by 
Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, is identical 


provisions 


Senator 


with a bill introduced in the House by 
Representative Newton (Rep.), of Min- 
nesota, and has been the subject of ex- 
haustive hearings before the Senate 
committee. 
It calls for the repeal of the recapture 
clause as applied to short line roads of 
less than 200 miles in length and earn- 
ings of less than $10,000. By the terms 
of the recapture clause railroads earn- 
ing more than 6 per cent on invested 
capital are required to share the excess 
with the Governmnt on a 50-50 basis. 
Appearing before the Senate commit- 
tee advocates of the measure stated 
of the short lines 
vary so materially from year to year 
that the application of the clause 
worked an ‘undoubted hardship.” 
Often, it was explained, the roads will 
show comparatively large earnings for 
one year and then will ‘go for two or 


that the earnings 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


Now To 24 Countries 


Mr. New Announces 23 Added 


to Reciprocal Service in 
Last Year. 


The Post Office Department has com- 
pleted reciprocal arrangements during 
the past year -vith 23 foreign countries 
for the extension of special delivery 
service, Harry S. New, Postmaster Gen- 
eral, has just announced. Until a year 
ago. Canada was the only country’ 


obtain special deliyery of his letter, Mr. 
New said. 


The full text of the department’s an- 


nouncement follows: 
Following its policy of cutting cor- 
ners in transportation and expediting 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 6.] 


Trade Balance in Lauber 
Lost By United States 


Shifting in the last 20 years from an 
important exporter of forest products 
the United States has become a pre- 
ponderant importer of lumber, pulp wood 
and associated materials, according to 
the Department of Commerce. The full 
text of an announcement Feb- 
ruary 14 is as follows: 

In 1906 our total forest products ex- 
ports, except furniture and containers 
holding other merchandise, were 2,640,- 
000,000 board feet against imports of 
wood products equivalent to 1,651,000,000 
board feet, leaving an excess of exports 
for that year of 989,000,000 board feet. 

The 1926 trade had been completely 
reversed with exports amounting to 

3,623,000,000 board feet against imports 
of wood products equivalent to 6,689,- 
000,000, registering an import balance of 
3,623,000,000 board feet. 


issued 


in | 
which the American business man could | 


Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


February 15, 1927 


Advertising News 


Output of-publishers in 1925, includ- 
ing revenue from advertising and other 
sales, shows advar@e in value over 1923. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


Agriculture 


House to be given opportunity to pass 
on substitution of McNary for Haugen 
farm relief bill. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

United States Commission reports on 
European investigation of foot-and- 
mouth disease. 

Page 4, Col. 5 

Available surplus of flaxseed ex- 
pected to keep prices at low level in 
1927. 

Page 4, Col. 4 

Privileged status given to bill for 
national aboretum. 

Page 1, Col. 7 


Anti-Trust Laws 


Continuation of full text of report 
to Senate showing profits from bread 
combinations. 

Page 9, Col. 1 


Appropriations 
Senate continues disagreement on de- 
ficiency bill and asks new conference. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


Banking 


Commencement of the fourth series 
of articles representing a topical sur- 
vey of the government, the new series 
being on “Finance” and the first ar- 
ticle by the Secretary of the Treasury 
descriptive of the work of that depart- 
ment. rn 

Page 14, Col. 3 

Federal Reserve Board statement 
shows decline in loans and demand 
deposits in 679 reporting member 
banks. 

Page 7, Col. 2 

Senate bill would authorize silver 
half dollar to commemorate dedica- 
tion of Rushmore Mountain. 

Page 7, Col. 7 

Federal Intermediate Credit Bank 
statement. 

Page 7, Col. 1 

Daily statement and analysis chart 
of the United States Treasury. 

Page 7, Col. 5 

Federal Reserve chart illustrative of 
money rates in New York City. 

Page 6, Col. 3 
‘ ante debate on McFadden banking 
ill. 

Page 7. Col. 5 

Foreign Exchange rates. 

Page 7, Col. 4 
“Railroads.” 


Books-Publications 
the United 


See 


Publications issued by 
States Government. 

Page 5, Col. 2 

New books received at the ‘Library 

of Congress. 

9 Page 5, Col. 2 


Child Welfare 


Children’s Bureau bulletin suggests 
treatment in pre-school years of child- 
ish bad habits and mental defects. 


a. 
Coal 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications. 





Imports and exports of coal by Gréat 
Britain in 1926. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Commerce-Trade 


President asked to veto Lenroot- 
Taber milk importation bill. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Restriction of dumping farm produce 
favored. 
Page 1, Col. 4 | 


Congress 


(Extracts from proceedings of Con- 
gress are to be found inder the various 
group classifications in this index.) 

Witnesses in Senate election inquiry 
to be given another chance to answer 
questions and are subpoenaed. : 

Page 12, Col. 6 

Daily status of bills before Congress. 

Page 12, Col. 6 

Daily hour by hour report of Con- 
gress. 

Page 3, Col. 6 


Cor porations 


General Counsel Memorandum rules 


| power of attorney gives corporation’s 


agent right to waive appeal in excess 
profits case 
Page 8, Col. 5 
See “Court Decisions.” 


Cotton 


Sol summary of material use and 
spindle operations in cotton mills of 
country. 

Page 9, Col. 4 


Court Decisions 


Circuit Court of Appeals holds evi- 
‘dence obtained by search on mere sus- 
picion without warrant is inadmissible, 
and conviction is reversed under Nar- 
cotics Act. 
Page 11, Col. 7 
Cireuit Court of Appeais holds law 
of flag of vessel governs in suit for 
damages where seaman died due to tor- 
tious act. 
Page 10, Col. 2 
Circuit Court of Appeals holds Dis- 
‘trict Court vested with authority to 
hear motion to vacate order granted 
under Equity Rule 57. 
2 ~ Page 10, Col. 4 
Circuit Court of Appeals hold tax 
suit has begun when writ has been 
placed in Marshal’s hands for service. 
Page 8) Col. 4 
Circuit Court of Appeals holds State 
tax law is involved in attempted re- 
striction of taxes by town. 
Page 11, Col. 1 
Circuit Court of Appeals holds books 
of company as admissibel in criminal 
proceeding. aw aiath/eulptacatanas 
Page 11, Col. 2 
Cireuit Court of Appeals holds act 
fails to confer maritime lien in right to 
sue, 
Page 1¥, Col. 4 
District Court holds plaintiff may 
maintain suit against new corporation 
for additional value of stock due to 
good will of old corporation. 
Page 10, Col. 1 


recovery of denatured distilled spirits 
has not. been repealed. 
Page 11, Col. & 
Court of Appeals of District of Co- 
lumbia holds as anticipated idca of 
double thermal indicating dial. 
Page 10, Col. 7 
See “Customs.”’ 


Customs 


Shoe laces in bunches need not be 
tagged’ by pairs with origin mark. 
Page &, Col. 6 


District of Columbia 


House bill would exempt District of 
Columbia school employes from salary 
limit ‘law. 

Page 5, Col. 4 


Education 
Commencement of the fourth series 
of articles representing a topical sur- 
vey of the government, the new series 
being on “Finance” and the first ar- 
ticle by the Secretary of the Treasury 
descriptive of the work of that depart- 
ment. 
Page 14, Col. 3 
House bill would exempt District of 
Columbia school employes from salary 
limit law. 
Page 5, Col. 4 
Geological Survey issues geologic 
map of Oklahoma in colors. 
Page 3, Col. 7 


e a. 

Foreign Affairs 
Secretary of State asks for expense 
funds for delegates, to Preparatory 
Commission on Limitation of Arma- 
ments. - 
Page 2, Col. 1 
Additional protest to Department of 
State on Hebraic situation in Roumania. 
Page 2, Col. 4 


Forestry 


Alleged Oregon timber fraud case 
adjourned by Senate Committee until 
February 15. 

Page 5, Col. 6 

Loblolly pine reported as one of 
South’s greatest natural resources. 

Page 4, Col. 7 

House bill favorably reported for 

addition to Challis National Forest. 
Page 4, Col. 6 


Gov’t Personnel 


Daily engagements of the President 
at the Executive Offices. 
Page 3, Col. 4 
Orders issued to the personnel of 
the War Department. 
Page 5, Col. 3 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. 
Page 5, Col. 2 


Gov't Topical Survey 


Commencement of the fourth series 
of articles representing a topical sur- 
vey of the government, the new series 
being on “Finance” and the fitst ar- 
ticle by the Secretary of the Treasury 
descriptive of the work of that depart- 
ment. 

Page 14, Col. 3 


Indian Affairs 





I mniigrations 


Most of aliens illegally in this coun- 
try are from five nations. 
Page 12, Col. 6 
Claims jurisdiction to handle Indian 
claims. 
Page 12, 
House bill would make per 
payments to Mascalero Indians. 
Page 12, 


Inland Waterways 


Four rivers and harbors projects au- 
thorized by War Department. 
Page 5, Col. 6 


Col. 7 
-capita 


Col. 6 


Insurance 


Chart illustrative of automobile fatal- 
ity statistics in 780 large cities. 
Page 2, Col. 5 


International Law 


House 
special consideration of resolution ask- 
ing President to call Hague conference 
for codification of international law. 

Page 1, Col. 


Committee chairman asks 


Judiciary 
President asks Congress for $40, sa 
for compilation of index of State legis- 


| lation as authorized by Congress. 


Page 5, Col. 6 
See “Court Decisions, ’’ ‘‘Customs,”’ 


“Patents,” ‘‘Taxation.” 


Labor 


Department of Labor reports three 
strike settlements. 


Page 3, Col. 
Lumber 


porter of lumber shifts in past 20 
years, 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Loblolly pine reported as one of 
South’s greatest natural resources. 
Page 4, Col. 7 


Manufaeturers 


Chart illustrative of acetate of lime 
production and shipment statistics. 
Page 9, Col. 5 


e e 
Milling 
Continuation of full text of report 
to Senate showing profits from bread 
combinations. 


“Page 9, Col. 1 


Motion Pictures 


Still and motion photography courses 
included in classes at Fort ree 
Page 5, Col. 


| Narcotics 


See “Court Decisions.” 
National Defense 


Senate resolution to publish official 
maps and records of United States par- 
ticipation in World War is referred to 
Army and Navy Departments for rec- 
ommendation. 

Page 5, Col. 1 

Comptroller General rules appropria- 
tion is available for schools of instruc- 
tion for National Guard. 





War Department salvages material 
left at Columbus, N. M., since punitive 
expedition into Mexico. 

Page 5, Col. 5 

Revision approved of specifications 
for metals used by War Department 

Page 5, Col. 7 

See “Government Personnel.” 


Patents 


Patent suits filed in the 
courts of the United States. 
Page 10, Col. 6 
See “Court Decisions.” 


Postal Service 


Text of report of committee of Treas- 
ury and Post Office Departments recom- 
mending program of Federal postoffice 
buildings. 


varieus 


Page 9, Col. 5 
Twenty-three nations agreed to reci- 
procal special delivery arrangements 
in 1926. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Postal quarter leases approved. 
Page 12, Col. 7 


’| Prohibition 


Prohibition regulation amended to 
require report of revocation proceed- 
ings. 

Page 8, Col. 5 

Provisions of substitute medical 
spirits bill favorably reported by House 
Committee. 

: Page 2, Col. 4 
See “Court Decisions.” 


* | Public Health 


Review of prevalence of influenza 
in Europe is forwarded by Secretariat 
of League of Nations. 


Page 2, Col. 5 


Public Lands 


General Land Office requires  pur- 
chasers of lots at Nenana, Alaska, to 
pay arrears by September 1. 


Page 4, Col. 1 
Publishers 


Output of publishers in 1925, includ- 
ing revenue from advertising and other 
sales, shows advance in value over 1923. 


Page 1,°Col. 2 
Railroads 


Shippers and carriers given copies 
of revision proposed governing the fil- 
ing of freight rate schedules. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Railway asks for right to build branch 
line. 

Page 6, Col. 7 
seek authority to 
gauge branch in 


Three railroads 
abandon narrow 
South Dakota. 

Norfolk & Southern Railroad au- 
thorized to issue trust certificates. 

Page 7, Col. 4 

Summary of rate decisions by the 
1, €.€, 

Page 6, Col. 2 

Summary of rate complaints filed 
with the I. C. C. 

Page 6, Col. 6 
Page 6, Col. 6 
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On Adoption, of | 
Senate Farm Bill 


Special Rule to Be Brought 
Up Proposing Substitution 
for Pending Haugen 


Measure. . 


Two Hours of Debate 
To Precede Voting 


Discussion Advocates and 
Opponents of Agricultural 
Relief Legislation Pro- 


ceeds on Floor. 


by 


Substitution of the McNary farm re- 
lief bill (Senate Bill No. 4808) for the 
Haughen bill (House Bill No. 15574), 
which is now under consideration by the 
House, will be proposed at the opening 
of the session on February 15, according 
to Representative Snell (Rep.), of Pots- 
dam, N. Y. 

This oral statement was made follow- 
ing a favorable report of a special rule 
on February 14 by the Committee; on 
Rules, of which Mr. Snell is the chair- 


man, providing for the proposed sub- 
stitution. ; 

The McNary and Haugen measures 
embody the same type of farm relief leg- 
islation. Proponents of the proposed , 
measures have sought the substitution 
of the Senate Bill in order to permit the 
House to act on the bill already passed 
The Senate approved 
the McNary bill by a vote of 49 to 37 
on February Mi. 


by the Senate. 


Avoidance of Conference. 

If the House should adopt the special 
rule providing for the substitution, and 
pass the McNary bill without further 
amendment, this bill would then go di- 
rect to the President. Should the 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 2 
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Survey to Be Made 
Of Wool Marketing 


Secretary Jardine and Dele- 


gates of Cooperative Groups 
Confer on Problems. 


Plans for a nation-wide study of the? 
cooperative marketing of wool have just 


| been announced by the Department of 
; Agriculture as a result 


of a two-day 
conference with representatives of 29 
of the leading wool cooperative or- 
ganizations in the United States. 5 
Secretary Jardine, the Department 


| said, assured the group that the Depart- 


ment will cooperate in the work and is 


| eager to be of help to them in working 


out their practical problems in the pro- 
duction and marketing of wool. 

The full text of the Department is 
announcement follows: - 

Expansion of the research program of 


| the recently created Division of Coop- 


erative Marketing in the Department of 
Agriculture to make a nation-wide study 
of the cooperative marketing of wool has 


; been announced by the department fol- 
| lowing a two-days’ conference at Wash- 
| ington with representatives of 29 of the 


leading wool cooperative organizations 
in the United States. 
Cooperation is Pledged. 
The meeting was the first to be called 


| by Secretary Jardine under authority of 


| that the department is eager 





the Cooperative Marketing Act passed 
by Congress last year. Secretary Jar- 
dine assured the group of the depart- 
ment’s cooperation in theiry work, and 
to be of 
help to them in ee out their prac- 
[Cc tinal: on Page 3, Column 1.] 


Privileged Status Given 
Bill to Create Arboretum 


A special rule giving privileged status 


| to a bill (Senate Bill No. 1640) providing 


for the establishment of a national arbo- 
retum was granted by the House Com- 
mittee on Rules on February 14. The bill 
authorizes an appropriation of $300,000 
for purchase of land within or adjacent 
to the District of Columbia for an arbo- 
retum to be administered by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture separately from the 
agricultural, horticultural and forestry 
stations of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, but correlated with them so as to 


| bring about the most effective utilization 
| of its facilities and discoveries. 


; authorized. 


The creation of an advisory council 
by the Secretary of Agriculture also ‘is 
It is. proposed that the 
arboretum contain comprehensive collec- 
tion of trees and other outdoor plants for 
purposes of scientific research and edu- 
cation. “It would contain,” it ig stated, 


which will grow out of doors in this cli- 


| mate, and would be an invaluable souree 


| 
Position of the United States as ex- | 
| 
1 
| 
' 
4 | 


Page 1, Col. 4 District Court holds statute against | House bill Court of Page 5, Col. [Continued on Page Three.] 


would give of material for the breeding of more val- 


; se i ee i uable varieties. 


j 
} 
| “all the wild relatives of cultivated plants 
| 
} 


for the presentation of suggestions for 
changes. | 


——— os 
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INDEX 
Prohibition 


Enforcement 


Warns of Inference 
Of Lack of Sincerity 


Mr. Kellogg Urges Appropria- | 
tion of $75,000 to Cover 
Delegates’ Expenses. 


Withdrawal of the United States at | 
this time from the Preparatory Commis- | 
sion on Limitation and Reduction of 
Armaments, set up by the League of Na- 
tions, would raise the inference of lack 
of sincerity in the American advocacy of 
limitations of armaments, Secretary Kel- 
logg has informed the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. ; 

Mr. Kellogg's statement was made in 
letter to Representative Porter (Rep.), 
Pittsburgh, Pa., chairman of the com- 
mittee, urging favorable consideration of 
the proposed appropriation of $75,000 | 
to defray the expenses of the American 
representatives on the commission. 


Special Rule Postponed 
For Taking Up Resolution 


The letter was made public in connec- 
tion with the committee’s favorable re- 
port on the proposal (House Resolution 
$352). filed February 14 by Representa- 
tive Fish (Rep.), of Garrison, N. Y. 

Mr. Fish also conferred with Repre- | 
sentative Snell (Rep.), of Potsdam, N. 
Y., chairman of the House Committee on 
Rules, in behalf of a special rule to ex- 
pedite consideration of the resolution. 
The Committee on Rules later agreed to 
report a special rule to bring up the 
resolution on the floor of the House. 

The committee report says: 

“The passage of this resolution 
recommended by the President of the 
United States, and the facts are fully | 
set, forth in his message dated January 
My aeele 

The report embodies that message and 
accompanying memorandum, together 
with the letter of January 11, 1927, from 
Secretary Kellogg to Representative 
Porter. 

[The detailed proceedings of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee were 
published in the issue of Febru- 
ary 14.] 

The full text of Secretary Kellogg’s | 
letter follows: 


is 


’ January 11, 1927. 
My dear Mr. Porter: 

I learn that certain Members of Con- 
gress feel some misgiving as. to the de- 
sirability of appropriating funds for our 
further participation in the work of the | 
Preparatory Commission en the Limita- | 
tion and Reduction of Armaments, which | 
was recommended in ,the President’s 
message of January 7. These misgivings 
appear to be based on the feeling that 
the Preparatory Commission has achieved | 
nothing in the way of the limitation and 
reduction of armaments. 

It' is clear that this is due to a mis- 
apprehension as to the task of the Pre- | 
paratory Commission and it seems to me 
that I1*¢amsnot do better than to outline 
briefly for your information the purpose 
of the Preparatory Commission and the 
work thus far performed by it. 


Preparatory Commission 


Planned to Blaze Trail 


In the first place, the Preparatory | 
Commission was not convened for the | 
purpese of concluding agreements for 
the reduction and limitation of arma- 
ments. It was felt that if the repre- | 
sentatives of all governments met in a | 
conference to seek a solution of the com- 
plicated problems of disarmament on 
land, sea, and in the air, and conclude | 
definite agreements for the limitation | 
and reduction of armaments it would | 
prove to be a hopeless task and no defi- 
nite results could be achieved. It was 
therefore considered desirable to convene | 
the representatives of a limited number 
of States to conduct a preliminary sur- 
vey of the general problems involved and 
to draw up, if possible, an agenda which | 
could serve as the basis of discussion of a 
final conference. 

The American Government felt that | 
it could not fail to give its full coopera- 
tion to any effort of this sort, particu- | 
larly in view of the fact that it has | 
at all times earnestly advocated prac- | 
tical measures looking to the effective | 
reduction and limitation of armaments, 
and accordjngly a full and well equipped | 
delegation was sent to Geneva with in- | 
structions to cooperate in the most gen- 
erous and friendly spirit. 


Copy of Questionnaire 


Submitted With Letter 

You are doubtless familiar with the | 
questions which were submitted for the 
study of the Preparatory Commission | 
and I need not, therefore, go into them 
in detail. However, a copy of the ques- 
tionnaire is transmitted herewith for 
your convenience in reference. 

It cannot be justly said that there 
has been no progress, although it is as 
yet too soon to prophesy with any cer- 
tainty as to how far definite achieve- | 
ment will prove practicable; but it is 
the view of this Government that so 
long as there is any hope of attaining 
defini results it would be inconsistent 
with our traditional policy for us to 
withhold our full cooperation. 


Fundamental Principles 


Of One School of Thought 

When the Preparatary Commission 
met there were many divergent views 
expressed at to what constituted practi- 
cal solutions for the various problems 
set forth in the questionnaire. These 
problems were referred to various tech- 
nical subcommittees which, after discuss- 
ing them during several months, suc- 
ceeded in eliminating a number of con- 
flicting views and wed the field to 
two principal schools of thought. 


ALTO 


Will Provoke 


| of the contracting parties. 


| mate success lies along the line 


} a 


| ing meeting and 


| the stand taken by 


| ence 


| distinct 
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Foreign Affairs 


Withdrawal From Preliminary Arms Discussion 


One school of thought, which is rep- 
resentative of the views of a group of 
governments chiefly situated within a 
limited area of the European Continent, 
may be generally indicated by five of 
its fundamental principles: 

(1) That security must be guaranteed 
by some form of military assistance 


| against aggression aS a necessary con- 


dition precedent to the reduction and 


| limitation of armaments, 


(2) That agreements for the reduc- 
tion and limitation of armaments must 
be guaranteed by an international in- 
spection and control of the military es- 
tablishments to ascertain whether treaty 
obligations were being faithfully exe- 
cuted. 

(3) That there exists a complete in- 
terdependence of armanents and that it 
impossible to deal with any single 
category (land, sea 6r air) without sim- 
ultaneously dealing with the others. 

(4) That it is not sufficient to deal 
with the actual peace-time armaments 
of nations, but that imduS&trial, financial, 
economic, and other factors must be 
taken into account in any general 
scheme that may be Grawn up. 

(5) That any agreements on the limi- 
tation and reduction of armaments in 
order to be effective miust be universal 


is 


| and that there must be a single standard 


system applicable to all countries of the 
world. 


American Proposals 
W ould Find Short Cut 


This scheme appears to us to involve 
so many complicated and difficult fac- 
tors that its adoption would retard rather 
than forward the limitation and reduc- 
tion of armaments. : 

Consequently at the beginning of the 
conference the American Delegation pre- 
sented certain principles for considera- 
tion which may be briefly stated as fol- 
lows: 

(1) That there should bea direct ap- 
proach to the question of limitation and 
reduction of armaments without await- 
ing complicated measures for providing 
security, in the belief that the cause of 
security will be promoted through the 
reduction and limitation of armaments 
and the elimination of suspicion and ill 
will which can be expected to follow. 

(2) That in order to be really effec- 
tive, agreements for the reduction 
and limitation of armaments must be 
founded upon a respect for treaty ob- 
ligations and a belief in the good faith 
It is our 
belief that any agreements founded 
upon distrust and providing for a ma- 
chinery of inspection and control will 
not only fail to achieve its purpose but 
will create new elements of suspicion 
and ijl will. 


Narrowing Problems 
By Eliminating Issues 

(3) We believe that insistence upon 
a joint consideration of land, sea, and 
air armaments will 


more difficult achievement in regard to 
the limitation and reduction of any 
single category of armament. 

For that reason we feel that ulti- 
of 
isolating from the general problem as 


Criticism, Says Secretary of State 


i 


Assure Consideration 


_Under Special Rule 


Progress Miade in Winning 


Opinion to American View. 
point Reviewed in Letter. 


conducted 
the 


who 
at 


nical representatives 
most of the discussions 
meetings. 

At the meeting in March the entire 
problem will be taken up by our  politi- 
cal representatiwes, whose essential duty 
is, so far as Possible, to conciliate the 


conflicting views which I have set forth 
| for your information and to prepare an 


agenda for a general conference. 
I may say that we believe that such 
conciliation Possible in that we feel 


is 


| that some features of the other thesis 


 tirely applicable to the special needs 


| ence to conclude treaties until we have | 
reached some tneasure of agreement as | 


| such agreement 


be en- 
of 
other countries. ur thesis is tolerant 
in that it seeks to understand the prob- 
lems and requirements of other  coun- 


while not acceptable to us may 


| tries and other a-egions, and we believe it 
| is best calculated to lead to direct and 


practicable achievement. 

My purpose in outlining these two 
schools of thought is to bring Out the 
necessity for the sort of preliminary 
work that is being done by the Prepara- 
tory Commission and the hopelessness of 
trying to call a general world confer- 


to the problems to be discussed. — Until 
is reached, it would be 
impossible even 
for a conference; and accordingly, the 
Preparatory Comnission will have 
achieved a full measure of success if it 
is able to present a definite agenda ac- 
ceptable to all grovernments. 

I feel very strongly that in view of our 


consistent advocacy of the limitation and 


reduction of armaments we cannot with- 
hold our full amd cordial cooperation in 
any effort of this sort to explore the sub- 
ject and facilitate a practical approach 
to the problem. 

Furthermore, I desire to point out, for 


| your consideration, that if after partici- 
| pation in the work of the Preparatory 


| funds, it would not be surprising 


Commission Guring the six Months we 
now withdrave for lack of 
if the 


| inference were drawn in some quarters 
| that we were not sincere in our advocacy 


| of the limitation and reduction of arma- | 


ments. 
Iam, my dear Mr. Porter, 
Sincerely yours, 
FRANK B. KELLOGG. 


‘Special Rule Is Asked 


tend to render | 
| needlessly complicated the tak of a 
| final conference and will tend to render | 


many concrete questions as possible and | 


dealing with them in a direct and prac- 
tical manner. 

(4) We feel that the only practical 
approach to the question of the limita- 
tion and reduction “of. armaments 
through dealing with visible armaments 
at peace strength. We feel that this is 
relatively simple problem where we 
are dealing with known quantities amd 
where, through the exercise of patience 


tive achievement. 

We feel, on the other hand, that any 
scheme involving the complicated and 
variable industrial, 
nomic factors would tend to inject a 
needless complication into the problem 
and render more difficult any hope of 
real achievement. 


Half of Delegations 


W on to American Views 

(5) It is our view that there no 
possibility of devising a system for the 
limitation and reduction of armaments 
which could be made either applicable 
or acceptable to all countries of the 
world and that any attempt to reach 
such a solution would merely mean an 
indefinite postponement of achievement. 

We feel that land and air armaments 
constitute an essentially regional prob- 
lem and that different solutions can best 
meet the needs of different regions; that 
naval armament cam best be dealt with 
through direct agreement among a lim- 
ited number of naval powers. 

I may 


is 


state, for your information, 


' that when we entered the Preparatory 


Conference in May, 1926, we had no 


| templates the 


is.| 


For Hague Resolution 


Action én P*roposal to Codify In- 
ternational Laws Urged by 
Representative Porter. 


[Contizzued from Page 1-] 
conference had not been called for 
three or four years thereafter. 

Mr. Porter said the resolution con- 
consideration, when the 
Hague Conference should be called, of 
the agenda prepared by the Committee 
of Jurists of the League of Nations, If 
the League Should propose such a ocr- 
ference, he maintained, this Government 
would then be in a position to 
itself by insisting that the comference 
consider the a@geenda which had been ap- 


| proved by Comgress. 
and good will, we can hope for construc. | 


fiinancial and eco- | 


| to world 


‘for the judicial settlement 


Report on Resolution. 

In its majority report on the 
tion, the Foreign Affairs 
stated that: 

“The positive results of a third con- 
ference would in all probability be more 
important than those of either of its 
predecessors. It is in independent con- 
ference that the nations can best agree 
upon the law which is to be applied to 
the disputes which may arise bet ween or 
among them, because they have agreed 
to the law im advance of the disputes 
to which it is applied. 

‘It is in imdependent conference that 
the nations Can best extend the domain 
of law to questions which hitherto have 
been considered as political, and by 
agreement give them the force of law.” 

“The committee believes,” the report 
continued, “‘that no greater contribution 
order can be made by the 
United States than the concept contained 
in this resolution of an association of all 
free nations, equal and sovereign, deal- 
ing directly with one another in free and 
independent conference at The Hague 
of = interna- 


resolu- 


| tional controwersies by persuasion and 


| the application of justice 


previous arrangements or understand- | 


ings with any government. Our repre- 
sentatives stated ou1 views at the open- 
we feel that the six 
months’ discussions which followed have 
only served to confirm the soundness of 
our representatives. 

This is further confirmed by the fact 
that from a position of almost complete 
isolation at the beginning of the confer- 
our thesis has so far commended 
itself to other delegations that before 
the recent adjournment in November al- 


without the 
application Of force.” 
Minority Objections. 
Minority mvembers of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee dissented from the fay- 
orable report on the resolution. Their 


| minority contended that: 


{to the President unless special 


“It is inadwisable to make suggestions 

circum- 
Such ac- 
his power 


stances would seem to require 
tion. The President realizes 


| and authority~, but has not seen fit to do 
| what the resolution requests and _ has not 


| nor will he e@xpress any desire 


most half of the conference voluntarily | 


came to support our views without any 
changes, concessions, or abandonment of 


| principle on our part. 


Conciliation of Views 
Distant Step ire Advance 

It seems to me that it has been 
step in advance to eliminate 
views and narrow the 

to a choice between tro 
thought. This work has been 
far as it could be by the tech- 


down 
sc h 01s of 


carried as 


for the 
passage thereof by Congress.”’ 
“The passage of the resolution,” the 


| minority report stated, “would be a mere 


| idle gesture 


which would have no sub- 
stantial results. It will be tamtamount 


| to an interference by Congress with the 


a | 


| We should not detract even thougch we do | 


prerogatives of the Executive. 

“It would Ihave the appearance of our 
distrust of the League of Nations, which, 
though our 
enter, it thought by many to be a 
splendid institution and one from which 


is 


not care to add anything thereto.” 


first | 


to draw up a progran | 


necessaly | 


protect | 


Comnnittee | 


Government has declined to | 


Limitation 


Of Armamaents 


Provisions Out Lined 
Of Substitute Bill 
| For Medicinal Liquor 


Measure Favorably Reported 
By Comnittee Is In- 
troduced im 
House. 


The new “Medicinal Spirits Act of 
| 1927” (House Bill No. 17130), replacing 
| the measure originally proposed by As- 
sistant Secretary Andrews, of the De- 
pattment of the Treasury, which the 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
agreed on February 2, to report favor- 
ably was made public by th® committee 
on February 14, It was 
| the House on February 14 by Represen- 


| tative ELawley (Rep.), of Salem, Ore., 
|member of the committee, and chairman 
jof the subcommittee in charge of the 
proposed legislation followimg a subcom- 
mittee meeting to perfect its phraseol- 
| OBY. It provides for not less than two 
|nor more than six permits to be out- 
standing at any one time for manufac- 
ture of distilled spirits at 
| reasonable price, and for acquisition of 
| existing stock. 
Statement Is Issued. 

Representative Hawley made public a 
written statement analyzing the new bill. 
| The text follows, in part: 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
has unanimously directed a favorable 
| report to be made on the Medicinal Spir- 
its Bill, as finally agreed upon. Repre- 
sentative Hawley (Rep.), o£ Salem, Ore., 


mentary procedures for 
| sideration for the bill. 
Bill Has Two Purposes 
The bill has two purposes. 
provide 
| medicinal 


obtaining con- 


for the manufacture of new 

spirits to replenish present 
stocks, 
million geallons, and will last about four 
years. Distilled spirits maust age four 


ing of the law. Existing law requires 
this replenishment. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized to issue permits to not less than 
two or more than six permittees to 
manufacture yearly such quantities of 


sary to provide sufficient medicinal spir- 
its for the use of physicians. 
May Renew Permits: 

Permits may be given for a period of 
| not exceeding 10 years, may be renewed, 
|and may be revoked for violations of 

the terms of the permit, or of the regu- 
lations, or of any provision of law relat- 
| ing to imtoxicating liquors. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury prescribes the for- 
mulas to be used by the permittees, who 
are allowed to make only az reasonable 
profit. 

| No permit canbe issued for the manu- 
| facture of distilled spirits in any State, 
the law of which prohibits the manu- 
| facture, sale, or use of distilled spirits 
| for medicinal purposes. 

| Second, for the conservation, control 
| and distribution of existing stocks, which 
| are to be located at places determined 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
will prescribe regulations for bottling, 
storing, handling the distilled spirits, 
'and for the conduct of the warehouse, 
including maximum rates to be charged 
for bottling, storage and other services. 

Contracts Are Provided. 

In order that the rights of all may 
| be protected, contracts for the sale of 
medicinal spirits to the permittees of 
| the six bonded warehouses must be ap- 

proved by the Secretary of the Treas- 

| ury, and if he fails to approve, they 
must be submitted to a board of arbitra- 
tion. 

Medicinal spirits must be bottled in 
distinctive bottles, and bear a label certi- 
fying that they are bottled under the 
Medicinal Spirits Act of 1927. The Secre- 
tary of ‘the Treasury prescribes by regu- 
lation the design of the bottles and 
labels, and provisions are included in the 
bill against imitating them, with punish- 
ment by fine or imprisonment, or both. 

Penalties Are Provided. 


Permittees who are entitled to buy 
medicinal spirits can obtain them direct 
from the three sources named above, 
which do not include wholesale druggists, 
or agencies of any kind, and the spirits 
are to be delivered by express whenever 
possible. Retail druggists will dispense 
them in the original bottles, which con- 
tain one pint, and penalties are imposed 
for violations. This provision does not 
become effective, however, until six 
months after the date of the approval of 
this act. 
The Secretary of the 
issue permits for the importation of 
medicinal spirits when he finds that 
existing’ stocks of any kind are insuffi- 
cient to meet the demand for such 
spirits. ‘ 
The Committee on Ways and Means 
believes an emergency exists in the en- 
| forcement of the eighteemth amendment, 
'and after many weeks of diligent con- 

sideration, reports this measure to meet 
| this emergency, 


Rabbi 








Treasury may 


Wise Protests 
Excesses Aggainst Jews 


Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, president of 
| the American Jewish Comgress, recently 
called in company with Milton Strass- 
|burger, chairman of the Washington 
| Branch of the Americam Jewish Con- 
gress. 

After his call upon Mr. Kellogg, Rabbi 
| Wise said he had laid before the Secre- 
|tary of State a protest, adopted at a re- 
cent meeting in New York, against ex- 
| cesses against the Jews of Rumania. 
| Secretary Kellogg made mo comment re- 
garding: the visit of the Jewish delega- 
tion. 


imtroduced in ; 


a fair and | 


will make the report for the Contmittee | 
and he was authorized to use all parlia- | 


First, to 
which now amount to some 10 | 


years in charred barrels before they be- | 
come medicinal spirits within the mean- | 


distilled spirits as may be Geemed neces- |! 
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Deaths From Auto Accidents in Cities 


DEATH RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION 
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During the four weeks ending January 29, 1927, automobile accidents were 
responsible for 473 deaths in 78 large cities of the United States, according 
to the Census Bureau, Department of Commerce. 

The majority of these deaths were the result of accidents which occurred 
within the corporate limits of the city, although some accidents occurred out- 


side of the city limits. 


—_——- 


Influenza E pidemic ire Europe Reviewed 
In Report Given by League of Nations 


A review of the prevalence of influ- 
enza in Europe, covering the epidemic 
incidence of the disease in the large 
countries of that continent, has just been 
received by the United States Public 
Health Service from the Health Section 
of the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations at Geneva. 

The full text of the review, as made 
public by the Public Health Service in 
its official organ, ‘“‘Public Health Re- 
ports,” follows: A special bulletin giving 
information concerning the prevalence 
of influenza in Europe has been issued 
under date of Jan. 11, 1927, by the 
Health Section of the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations. 

The following reports are taken from 
the bulletin: 

Germany: The Reichsgesundheitsamt 
reported on Jan. 8 that there was no 
influenza epidemic in Germany but an 
increase of affections of the upper res- 
piratory tract. Hospital admissions in 
Berlin are increasing since the begin- 
ning of January. 

The General Sickness Insurance In- 
stitute (Allgemeine Ortskrankenkasse) 
at Berlin has received the following num- 
ber of reports of influenza cases among 
its members (about 500,000): 

December 27, 158; December 28, 286; 
December 29, 329; December 30, 337; 
December 31, 292; January 3, 338; Jan- 
uary 4, 645; January 5, 688; January 6, 
682. 

Belgium—The health administration 
reports (January 7) numerous cases of 
simple influenza of benign type and 
short duration. Fatal cases are rate and 
due particularly to complications or res- 
piratory system. 

Report From Denmark. 

Denmark.—The following information 
has been received from the health ad- 
ministration (January 7): Influenza 
broke out during the third week of De- 
cember in the southern part of Jutland, 
affecting particularly the towns. It 
spread in leaps, affecting the island of 
F yen during the last week of December, 
leaving the northern part of Jutland un- 
touched. A few cases are occurring at 
Copenhagen and elsewhere in the island 
of Sealand. The cases are generally 
mild and only few deaths occur. The 
most prevalent clinical characters are: 
Tracheitis, conjunctivitis, epistaxis, irri- 
tation of throat, headache, rachialgia, ab- 
dominal pains, calitis. Fever high but of 
short duration, complications rare, very 
infectious, incubation period two days. 
Instruction has been given to health of- 
ficers as to isolation of infected and sus- 
picious persons; warnings have been is- 
sued against gatherings. Weekly re- 
ports and immediate notification of first 
case is being requested from local health 
officers. 

|  Spain—The Spanish Health Adminis- 
tration cables on January 8: While await- 
ing reply to urgent telegraphic request 
for information sent to all Provinces of 
Spain, which it is hoped they will sub- 
mit ina couple of days, I may say that 
| influenza epidemic appeared in the be- 
| ginning of December in the towns bor- 
| dering on the French frontier, especially 
| at Barcelonia and San Sebastian, beecom- 
ing rather widespread, remaining, how- 
| ever, of benign character until up to now. 
The first cases appeared at Madrid 20 
days ago, extending rapidly, equally with 
benigh character. General mortality and 
mortality from diseases of the respira- 
tory system have been about the same as 
; during the same period last year. 


In Sections of France. 

France.—Influenza is or has been pre- 
valent in central, eastern and southern 
France. Statistics are not as yet avail- 

able except for Paris, where the epide- 
nic appears to have reached its maximum 
about the middle of December. 

Broncho-pneumonia is the most com- 
| mon fatal complication. Deaths are 
more frequent among women than among 
men and are most numerous among per- 
| sons of advanced age. 

Great Britain and Ireland—The min- 
istry of Health telegraphs (January 10): 
| Incidence and mortality of influenza here 
is normal for time of year. 

The weekly reports for Scotland and 
Ireland give the following number of 
deaths from influenza during the week 





4, Dublin 2, Belfast 4. 
The registrar general of Scotland tel- 
egraphs (January 10): Death returns 
to 8th give no indication of epidemic. 
Italy—The Italian Health Adminis- 
j tration wired on January 9: Sanitary 
2 conditions in the Kingdom aie excellent. 


| ended January 1: Edinburgh 2, Glasgow 
| 
' 


No centers of epidemic influenza 
so far been reported. 
Report from Netherlands. 

Netherlands.—The health administra- 
tion states (January 7): Influenza has 
been prevalent since Christmas, the 
number of absences for sickness among 
the personnel of the public service is 
two or three times as high as in Jan- 
yary, 1926. Statistics regarding the per- 
sonnel of the municipal servises avail- 
able for Amsterdam and other towns 
show that those who are occupied in 
open air, such as tramway employes and 
the police, have suffered much less than 
those who are not exposed to the cold. 
The proportion of sick among the per- 
sonnel varies from 10 to 20 per cent; 
25 per cent of the nurses at one of the 
Amsterdam hospitals are sick. 

The cases have hitherto been of benign 
character. There are few complications 
and deaths. Since the beginning of the 
epidemic there have been oly two deaths 
at Amsterdam, three at Rotterdam, three 
at The Hague, and four at Utrecht. Only 
a few cases are being cared for in hos- 
pitals. The situation is much the same 
in other towns and rural districts. No: 
general measures have been taken. 

Norway—The Norwegian Health Ad- 
ministration cabled the following infor- 


have 





mation (January 8): Influenza has hith- 
erto been benign in character and of the 
usual type. Monthly reports for Decem- 
ber are just beginnjng tocome in. There 
were reported during the month at Oslo, 
501 cases and two deaths from influenza, 
913 cases and three deaths from. bron- 
chitis, 832 cases and seven deaths from 
pneumonia. Im _ smaller towns, 639 cases 
and no deaths from influenza, 1,588 cases 
and two deaths from bronchitis, and 91 
cases and seven deaths from pneumonia. 
Not Unusual in Sweden. 
Sweden—The Swedish Health Admin- 
istration states (January 8): Influenza 
has not as yet appeared in any manner 
unusual for the season nor under any 
form more serious than usual. 
Switzerland.—tThe following informa- 
tion has been received from the Federal 
Health Service (Jan. 8): Since about 
the tenth of December an unusual prey- 
alence of influenza has been remarked 
in Switzerland. The epidemic has spread 
in certain parts of the country and | 
especially in the canton of Berne, Basel 
town, and Geneva. In the beginning of 





the epidemic the cases were of the usual 
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‘Urged for Detectives 


Physician Would Attempt 
Cure in Pre-School Age 
of Mental Defects. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
D. A. Thom, whose views are set forth 
in a recent publication of the Children’s 
Bureau. 

There are 267,000 mental patients in 
public and private hospitals throughout 
the country—a larger number than all 
other medical] and surgical cases com- 
bined. The cost to the taxpayer is enor- 
mous. Im Massachusetts alone, it has 
been estimated, 20 cents out of every 
dollar of tax funds goes to the care of 
the type of mental disease that needs 
institutional treatment. E 

The great problem, however, is not in 
the hospital patients, but in the thou- 
sands of men and women who go through 
life with only a limited degree of useful- 
ness, because their minds are handi- 
capped and clouded by unstable emotions. 
And the same traits that are seen in the 
young child who is disobedient, uncon- 
trolled, and in conflict with his family 
and his surroundings, are those which 
are found in a greatly heightened degree 
in the mental characteristics of criminals. 

Another reason for stressing the im- 
portance of recognizing these personality 
deviations early might well be found in 
the fact that certain mental characteris- 
tics which the child has during these 
early years are more usable in altering 
undesirable habits than at any other 
time in life. These characteristics are 
the general plasticity of the child’s mind, 
as shown by imitation, suggestion, love 
of approbation; and one might add as 
another asset the ease with which one 
can interpret conduct in early life before 
the child has learned to conceal his 
motives. 

Only by patient study of the child’s 
environment, and by a checking up of his 
physical health, can real help be given 
him. If he has no physica! defects, then 
perhaps his father or mother, or some 
other person with whom he is closely 
associated, is causing him acute unhap- 
piness or rebellion by either too much 
affection, which stifles him, or too little, 
from which he is emotionally starved. 

When we realize that the child of 
three reacts to many of the same emo- 
tional urges as does the man or woman 
of 30, we will be more liable to treat 
him as a person in his own right. 

The responsibility of child training 
must be assumed for the most part by 
parents, teachers, nurses, and general 
medical practitioners. The services of 
the psychiatrist will be available only 
for the few. When evidences of emo- 
tional disturbances are watched for, 
they will be caught in time, during the 
pre-school age. 
benign character, although the vast ma- 
jority of cases are still benign, pulmon- 
ary complications are actually less rare 


| than before. A certain number of deaths 


have been reported at Basel; for ex- 
ample, there were 42 deaths from the 


| 26th of December to the 6th of January, 


with the maximum of seven deaths on 
January 1. Deaths occur mostly among 
persons of advanced age, and there is a 
marked predominance for the female 
sex. It appears that the epidemic is now 
decreasing in the three cantons, Berne, 
Basel and Geneva, where it first ap- 
peared. A recrudescence is now re- 
marked in other cantons, such as Zurich 
and Soleure. Schools have been closed 
in the cantons affected by the epidemic 
and visits to hospitals prohibited. 
Czechoslovakia—The Health Service 
reports (January 8): Usual seasonal 
prevalence of mild influenza. 
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Dr. Dorsey Completes 
Treatise on Surface 
Tension of Liquids 





Paper Presents Brief Survey 
of More Important Ways 
Formerly Employed in 
Measurements. | 


A paper on the measurement of sur- 
face tension of liquids, prepared by Dr. 
N. Ernest Dorsey, consulting physicist 
of the Bureau of Standards, has just 


been issued by the Department of Com- 
merce. The study, according to the ab- 
stract of its text made public on Febru- 
ary 14, is described as follows: 

“This paper (a) presents a brief sur- 
vey of the more important of the 
methods which have been employed in 
the measurement of surface tension, 
(b) calls attention to some of the more 
important facts which must be kept in 
mind by one wishing to succeed in such 
measurements, .(c) indicates certain 
errors which are frequently made and 
shows how they may be avoided, and 
(d) gives the working equations that 
are applicable to the methods con- 
sidered. A bibliography of more than 
100 selected papers is appended. In 
each instanée the purpose for which 
the reference was selected is indicated. 

The introduction to the paper is in 
full as follows: 

Number of Methods Unlimited. 

Every set of measurements connecting 
the curvature of a liquid surface at a 
given point with the difference in the 
hydrostatic pressure on the two sides 
of the surface at that point; every set 
of observations connecting the velocity 
of propagation of a deformation over 
the surface of a liquid with a nature of 
the deformation, the size of the liquid 
mass, the undeformed shape of the sur- 
face, the density of the liquid, and the 
forces that enter into the phenomenon; 
antevery set of observations connecting 
the frequency of oscillation of a liquid 
mass with its size, undisturbed form, 
and the forces that enter into the prob- 
lem, may be used to determine the value 
of the surface tension of the surface con- 
cerned. The number of methods is 
almost unlimited; and in point of fact 
the number that are more or less work- 
able in practice, and even the number 
which have been actually used, is great, 
and the latter is being increased con- 
tinually. 

Ideal for Detection. 

Such a wealth of available methods is 
ideal for the detection and the elimina- 
tion of constant experimental errors, but 
it is also fruitful of great discordance 
when due attention is not paid to such 
errors. In the past, surface-tension 
measurements have frequently been 
marked by excessive care to secure a 
high reproducibility, accompanied by 
scant attention to the possible presence 
of constant errors and to the real sig- 
nificance of the quantity which is repro- 
duced. There is a great need for a care- 
ful study of the various methods in 
order to determine (a) the proper inter- 
pretation of the quantity which is de- 
termined by each, (b) the magnitude of 
the errors which are introduced by 
known small departures from the ideal 
conditions upon which the interpretation 
rests, and (c) the limits within which 
each of the several methods are trust- 
worthy. 

The object of the present paper is to 
present a brief survey of the more im- 
portant of the methods which have been 
employed, to call attention to some of the 
more important facts which must be kept 
in mind by one wishing to succeed in 
such measurements, to indicate certain 
errors which are frequently made and to 
show how they may be avoided, and to 
give the working equations that are.ap- 
plicable to the methods which are here 
considered. The derivations of the equa- 
tions and directions for the construction 
and use of the necessary apparatus will 
have to be sought in other places, to the 
more important of which references will 
be given. - The list of references does 
not pretend to be complete but is in- 
tended merely to direct the reader to 
one or more of the sources from which 
the required information can be obtained 
most satisfactorily. 


Dr. Dorsey's study. is! available in 
printed form, and may be obtained 
at 15 cénts per copy by addressing 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Ask for “Measure- 
ment of Surface Tension, Scientific 
Paper of the Bureau of Stantlards 


No. 540.”" 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
three years with what amounts to 
deficit. t 

No provision for such a situation is 
contained in the Transportation Act, the 
terms of which are mandatory for the 
“recapture”’ of one-half of the earnings 
in excess of the 6 per cent on the invest- 
ment on an annual basis. : 


a 


Merchant Marine Employs 
Quarter Million of Men 





Close to a quarter of a million men 
are employed in the American merchant 
marine, according to an announcement 
issued February 14 by the Department 
of Commerce. The full text follows: 

The personnel: of the active docu- 
mented vessels of the United States dur- 
ing 1926 totaled 217,193, according to 
merchant marjne statistics for 1926 
just made public by the Department. 

Yachts of American registry carried a 
crew of 75184 during 1926 as compared 
With 7,793 during the previous year. 
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News-Summary of Today's Issue 
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Proposed increase in 
farm implements held unjustifiable. 
Page 6, Col. 

Completion of transportation sur- 
vey in Florida. 


5 
vo 


, 


Page 6, Col. 1 


Readjustment in rates on grain in} 


Kansas and Oklahoma disapproved. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Relief favored for earnings of small 
railroads. 


Final values placed on six railroads. 
Page 6, Col. 7 


Science 


Measurement of surface tension of 
liquids described in paper by Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Page 3, Col. 1 

Geological Survey issues 
map of Oklahoma in colors. 

Page 3, Col. 


- 


7 
* e oO 
Shipping | 
Statistics of Merchant Marine com- 
paring sail and steamer fleets of Revo- 
lutionary and Civil War days with pres- 


ent complement. 
Page 9, Col. 3 


See “Court Decisions,” 


Social Welfare 


Negroes of Eastern cities petition 


Page 1, Col. 5| 


geologic} 


| 
' 
| 





freights on basis for determining gain or loss in 


stock rights. 
Page 8, Col. 7 
Board of Tax Appeals holds cost of 
goods sold should be eliminated from 
inventory in return. 
Page 8, Col. 1 
Board of Tax Appeals holds error in 
computation of, invested capital. 
Page 8, Col. 2 
Daily interpretation of features of 
the Revenue Act of 1926. 
Page 8, Col. 6 
See “Court Decisions.” 


Territories 


General Land Office requires pur- 
chasers of lots at Nenana, Alaska, to 
pay arrears by September 1. 

Page 4, Col. 1 

Further tentative program for Pan 
Pacific Conference at Honolulu. 

Page 5, Col. 1 


Textiles 


Annual summary of material use and 
spindle operations in cotton mills of 
country. 

Page 9, Col. 4 

Nation-wide study of the cooperative 
marketing of wool. 

Page 1, Col. 7 


Trade Practices 


Continuation of full text of report 


President Coolidge to end racial segre-| t) Senate showing profits from bread 


gation in Government departments. 
Page 12, Col. 7 
President asks for supplemental 
funds to control and eradicate insects 
throughout the country. 


Page 4, Col. 3| Senate 


Taxation 


General Counsel Memorandum rules 
power of attorney gives corporation’s 
agent right to waive appeal in excess 
profits case 





| 





| 


combinations. 
Page 9, Col. 1 


W ater Power 


Treasury Department transmits to 
an engineering analysis of 
Farmers’ Federated Fertilizer Corpora- 
tion’s offer for Muscle Shoals. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


Wool 


Nation-wide study of the cooperative 


Page 8, Col. 5) marketing of wool. 


General Counsel Memorandum 


| 
on 
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Page 1, Col. 7 





First Geologic Map of Oklahoma, Issued 
In Colors, Declared of Aid to Oil Industry 


Compilation Required More Than Three Years and Com- 
bined Data From 1,000 Previous Drafts. 


The first colored geologic map of the 
entire State of Oklahoma ever produced 
has been issued recently by the Geologi- 
cal Survey of the Department of the In- 
terior, according to an announcement 
just made public. The full text follows: 

The map is printed in 22 colors, with 
105 separate colored patterns, and pre- 
sents new data on more than half of 
the State—so numerous were the avail- 
able unpublished maps that were obtained 
fram many sources. It is declared to 
be an important addition to the knowl- 
edge of the geology of the United States. 
The map is published on a scale of about 
8 miles to 1 inch and measures 36 by 65 
inches. Each of its numerous patterns 
indicates the area in which one or more 
rock formations appear at the surface. 
Of the total number of patterns 69 are 
used to show the surface distribution of 
the rocks of Carboniferous age, which 
crop out over most of the State and are 
divisible into many formations. 

Rocks younger and older than the Car- 
honiferous are, however, widely exposed 
in Oklahoma. The younger rocks are of 
Triassic, Cretaceous, Tertiary, and Qua- 
ternary “age and cover large 
mostly in southeastern and western Okla- 
homa; the older rocks are of pre-Cam- 
brian, Ordovician, Silurian, and Devonian 
age and appear at the surface in the 
Ozark region in northeastern Oklahoma 
and in the Wichita, Arbuckle, and Oya- 


areas, 


chita Mountains in southwestern, south- 
central, and southeastern Oklahoma. 
Most Rocks Sedimentary. 

Most of are sedimentary, 
consisting of shale, sandstone, limestone, 
chert, novaculite, and other varieties, but 
there are relatively small areas of igne- 
rocks—basalt of Tertiary age 
Cimarron County in the Oklahoma “pan- 
handle,” quartz-orthoclase pegmatite of 
Carboniferous age in the Ouachita Moun- 
tains, a diorite sill of possible Ordovician 
age in McCurtain County, and granite, 
granite porphyry, and gabbro of pre- 
Cambrian age in the Wichita and 
Arbuckle Mountains. 

The areas of all these igneous rocks as 
well as those of the sedimentary rocks 
are represented on the map by the dif- 
ferently colored patterns. 

Many of the 287 oil and gas areas of 
the State that were listed by the Okla- 


the rocks 


ous in 


homa Geological Survey in July, 1926,, 


were discovered by geologists who made 
surveys on the outcrops of beds of sand- 
stone and limestone in order to locate. 
favorable places for drilling ,wells in 
search of oil and gas. The outcrops of 
many of the beds of sandstone and lime- 
stone so surveyed ‘are shown on the new 
map. : 

The driller can ascertain from the map 
the age of the rocks in which he starts a 
well; the map also shows by colored 
lines the outcrops of the basal sand of 
the highly productive Bartlesville group 
of oil sands and of the “Oswego lime,” 
Big lime, and other rocks that are pene- 
trated in sinking wells. Knowledge of 
the age of thé surface rocks will also 
aid the geologist in the study of the logs 
and cuttings of oil and gas wells. 

Structural Features Shown. 

The map portrays many of the struct- 
ural features of the rocks—the broad up- 
lifts and basins, numerous faults, and 
the areas of closely folded rocks. The 

















scale of the cap, however, is not large 
enough to show most of the anticlines 
that produce oil and gas. Numerous 
maps that show in greater detail the 
geologic features of the productive areas 
have been published by the’ Geological 
Survey of the United States Intcrior De- 
partment, the Oklahoma Geological Sur- 
vey, the Bureau of Mines, and other 
organizations and individuals. 

The color patterns over much of the 
map are bands that radiate in many di- 
rections from the Arbuckle Mountains in 
the south-central part of the State. This 
arrangement stands out “with especial 
clearness when the map is viewed at a 
little distance. From the Arbuckle Moun- 


northeastward into Arkansas, some 


northward into Kansas, and some north- 
westward into the Texas Panhandle. This 
radical arrangement, which has_ been 
caused by the long and complex geologic 
history of Oklahoma, is not found on so 
grand a scale elsewhere in the United 
States. 

One of the bands that runs northeast- 
ward is a crescent with one end touching 
the Arbuckle Mountains and the other 
the Ozark Mountains. This is the ruled 
light-gray band that indicates the area 
of outcrop of Boggy shale, of Pennsy)l- 
vanian age. 

The new Oklahoma geologic map 
shows the position of almost 600 
“faults,” or fractures that cut the rock 
layers. Of these about 400 occur in 
and near-the oil fields in the north- 
central part of the State. Most of the 
faults in this region are parallel, with 
a north-northwest trend, and are closely 














| eonvention of the United 


Tests 


Experiments 


The President’s Day | 


At the Executive Offices 
February 14, 1927. 








10:00 a. m—Senator Charles L. Mce- 
Nary, of Oregon, called to recommend 
the appointment of his brother, John H. 
McNary, to a vacancy on the Federal 
bench in Oregon. 

10:15 a. m—Senator David A. Reed, 
of Pennsylvania, called to discuss presi- 
dential appointments. 

10:30 a. m.—Representative Charles 
G. Edwards, of Georgia, called to present 
a committee of representives from 18 
States, who invited the President and 
Mrs. Coolidge to attend the 15th annual 
States Good 
Roads Association, the 11th annual meet- 


ing of the Bankhead National Highway 


Association and the United States Good 











Roads Show to be held in Savannah, Ga., | 


June 6 to 11, inclusive. 

11:15 a. m.—Representative Sol Bloom, 
of New York City, called to present 
Louis I. Martin, Health Commissioner 
of New York City, who asked the Presi- 
dent to veto the Lenroot-Taber Ca- 
nadian Inspection Milk Bill, H. R. 11768. 

11:30 a. m—John E. Benton, Gen- 
eral Solicitor of the National Associa- 
tion of Railways and Utilities Commis- 
sioners. Subject of conference not an- 
nounced. 

11:45 a. m—A delegation of negroes 
from New York, Boston and other north- 
ern cities called to present a petition to 


the President asking his support for re- | 


forms in the interest of their race. 

12:30 p. m.—Representative F. 
Swank, of Norman, Okla., called to pre- 
sent constituents from his district. 

12:30 p. m.—Members of the St. Olaf 
Choir, of Northfield, Minn., called to pay 
their respects to the President. 

Remainder of Day—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and answering mail cor- 
respondence. 











show, lies in the Ozark region and ex- 
tends from Missouri into Oklahoma for 


a distance of 85 miles. The names of 


these, as, well as of other faults, are 
given on the Oklahoma map. s 
Other Maps Issued. 
Other colored State geologic maps 


that have been issued in reecnt ‘years 
by the United States Geological Survey 
or by State organizations cooperating 
with the Federal 
of Alabama, Arizona, 
Rhode Island, and Wyoming. 
of 


Survey are those 


Massachusetts, 
A geologic map New Mexico is 
now in press by the Geological Survey, 
and one of Texas is in course of prepa- 
ration and will be issued by the Geologi- 
cal Survey in cooperation with the State 
of Texas. The Alabama and Arizona 
maps were issued by the 
Survey of Alabama and the Arizona Bu- 
reau of Mines, respectively. The Mas- 


Geclogical | 
| of Mediation. 
| recently 


B. | 





sachusetts, Rhode Island, and Wyoming | 
maps were issued by the United States | 


Geological Survey. 

The geologic map of Oklahoma was 
preparedby the United States Geological 
Survey, in cooperation with the Okla- 
homa Geological Survey, whose cooper- 
ating official was Charles E. Decker, with 


the geologists of the State, whose rep- | 


resentative on the map project was Sid- 


tains some bands trend eastward and: "¢Y Powers; and with the oil companies 


of the State. The cooperation of the 
Oklahoma geologists and oil companies 
was effected through the National Re- 
search Council. 

The map was compiled by Hugh D. 
Miser, chiefly from about 1,000 maps of 
parts of the State that were obtained 
from numerous sources, though he vis- 
ited and mapped a few small areas. Un- 
published as well as published maps were 
used 
not heretofore published covers more 
than half the State. The unpublished 
maps were obtained from the records 
of the United States and Oklahoma Geo- 
logical Surveys and from the local oil 
companies and geologists. 

Work Took Three Years. 

The compilation of the map, which 

was begun in 1923, required two years, 





| the editing required six months, and the 


| sons but mostly by Lewis B. Pusey, 


spaced in groups that trend north-north. | 


east. 

These faults range in length from a 
fraction of a {nile to several miles, but 
many faults in other parts of the State 
are much longer. The longest is the 
Choctaw fault, which skirts the north 
edge of the Ouachita. Mountains, and 
the next longest the Windingstair 
fault, in the same mountains. These 
two faults extend eastward into Ar- 
kansas, and their lengths in Oklahoma 
are 115 and 100 miles respectively. 
The Seneca fault, which is somewhat 


is 


|; more than two years. 
| alone, which involved about a third of a 


| 
| 
| 


engraving and printing one year. The 
drafting, which was done by several per- 
of 
the Geological Survey, required the 
full working time of one draftsman for 
The press work 


million printings, required the exclusive 
use of one press for three months. 

The new Oklahoma geologic map may 
be purchased from the Director of the 
Geologie Survey, United States Depart- 


in fact, the new geologic mapping | 


ment of the Interior. Washington, D. C., | 


for $1.50. 
of two forms—folded with a cover, 1842 
by 21% inches, in two sheets 
folded, without cover, 


or 


shorter in so far as surface exposures ! pasted together, in a pasteboard roll. 


Youll be proud to own a 


brief case as smart look- 
ing as this one. Made of 
heavy cowhide leather— 
black, brown or russet. 


Three large pockets; straps 


and saddle sewn. 


Mail Orders 
Prepaid 


: ——_—__—— BECKERS ——V 





Telephone 
Main 4454 


1314-16-18 F Street N.W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


— nn 


not trimmed or | 


It may be obtained in either | 


un- | 


| tion 





Conference Plans 
Nation-Wide Survey 


Of Wool Marketing 


. . ' 
Secretary Jardine and Dele- 


gates of Cooperatives Dis- 
cuss Problems of 
Producers. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| tical problems in handling the production 


and marketing of wool. 

Chris L. Christensen, in charge of the 
Division of Cooperative Marketing, made 
it clear at the outset of the meeting that 





the Departmenf was not authorized to | 


promote’ the formation of cooperative 
marketing organizations, and that it did 
not urge the, adoption of any precon- 
ceived form of cooperative association, 
but that it is ready to give assistance 
and advice to organizations already in 
existence or in process of formation in 
connection with functional activities. 
Demand to Be Studied. 

The Department’s extended plan of re- 

include the collection ‘and 


search will 


| 


analysis of data on the business setup of 


wool cooperative organizations over the 
country, a study of membership prob- 


lems, studies to measure the benefits of | 
cooperative marketing of wool and of 


the demand for different types and qual- 
ities of wool. 

The delegates to the conference asked 
the department for the fullest informa- 
obtainable the and 
world situation on wool, promotion of 
the United States wool grades, and the 


on domestic 


extension of market information. 
Considerable interest was expressed 
in the application of the Intermediate 
Credit Act to the cooperative marketing 
of wool as described by A. C. Williams, 
Farm Labtr Commissioner, and in the 


application of the United States Ware- | ¢5, the extension 


house Act, which was explained by H. 


S. Yohe, in charge of the Warehouse Di- | 


vision of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


Confirmation of Pat Neff 
Is Favorably Reported 


The Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce on February 14 voted a 
favorable report on the confirmation of 
Pat Neff, formerly Governor of Texas, 
as a member of the United States Board 
Mr. Neff’s nomination 
was sent to the Senate by 
President Coolidge. 





Hour by Hour 


February 14, 1927. 





Senate. 


12 noon to 1 p. m.—Routine morning 
business and debate on canference re- 
port on First Deficiency Appropriation 
Bill. 

1 to 


9 
a 


P. M.—Continued debate on 


First Deficiency Appropriation Bill and 


refused to recede from Senate amend- 
ment, and sent bill back to conference. 

2 to 3 p. m.—Debate branch banking 
bill. 

3 to 4 p. m.—Continued debate on 
branch banking bill. 

4 to 4:45 p. m.—Continued debate on 
branch banking bill. 

4:45 to 4:50 p. m.—In executive ses- 
sion. 

4:50 p. m.—Recessed until 8 p. m. 

; House. 
12 to 1 p. m.—Debate resumed 


on 
Haugen Farm Relief Bill. 

1 to 2 p. m.—Debate continued on 
Haugen Farm Relief Bill. 

2 to 3 p. m.—Debate continued on 
Haugen Farm Relief Bill. 

3 to 4 p. m.—Debate continued on 
Haugen Farm Relief Bill. 

4 to 5 p. m.—Debate continued on 
Haugen Farm Relief Bill. 


5 to 5:20 p. m.—General debate con- 
cluded on Haugen Farm Relief Bill. 
5:25 p. m.—House adjourned. 

For action takgu by the commit- 
tees of both Houses and for detailed 
news of Congress see the classifica- 
tions in the News Summary on 
Pages 1 and 8. 





Special Delivery Service 
Now to 24 Countries 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
delivery of mail—a policy exemplied in 
the development of the air mail service 
—the Post Office Department has com- 
pleted reciprocal arrangements during 
the past year with 23 foreign countries 
of special delivery 
service. 

Until a year ago Canada was the only 


; country in which the American business 


man could obtain special delivery of 
his letters. With a short time similar 
arrangements are expected to be con- 
summated with the remaining important 
countries in the Universal Postal Union. 
The fee for the service is 20 cents. 
Under the agreement foreign mail is 
entitled to secure the 
the United States. 
Business men in the western part of 
thé United States are speeding up the 


movement of their foreign de&Stined let- | 


ters by using the air mail service. Some 





same service in | 
and Northern Ireland, Germany, Hun- 
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Industrial 
Disputes 
| Congress _|| Three Strikes Ended 


In Last Week, States 
Department of Labor 


Board of Conciliation An- 
nounces Total of 50 Con- 
sidered; 12 Controver- 
sies Brought Up. 


Three strikes were settled during the 
past week, according to an announce- 
ment by H. L. Kerwin, Director of the 
Board of Conciliation of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

During the week ending February 12 
there were 50 strikes before the De- 
partment of Labor for settlement in ad- 
dition to’ 12 controversies. Nine of 
these cases were new, as compared with 
seven new cases the preceding week. 

The announcement by the Director of 
Conciliation follows: 

Strike: Gunning Silk Company, 
Easton, Pa., 40 textile workers involved. 

Strike: Paper making industry, New 
York City, 2,000 involved, some improve- 
ments granted in sanitary conditions. 

Strike: Cluett-Peabody Company, 
Troy, N. Y., 300 directly involved and 
2,500 indirectly involved; shirt pressers 
wages; workers returned with satisfac- 
tory agreement. 

On February 12, 1927, there were 50 
strikes before the department for set- 
tlement and in addition 12 controversies 
which had not reached the strike stage. 
Total number of cases pending 62—9 of 
which are new. The 9 new cases may be 
compared with 7 and 8 of the first and 
second weeks preceding. 

The new cases involve miners, building 
laborers, bus drivers, bakers,+ glass 
blowers, silk textile weavers and shingle 
weavers, and concerned the Lehigh Val- 
ley Coal Company, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; 
St. Gabriels Church, Hazelton, Pa!; Jer- 
sey City and Bayonne bus drivers; 
Lowiki Bakery, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Potomac 
Glass Company, Cumberland, Md.; An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.; Gun- 
ning Silk Company, Easton, Pa.; Power 
City Bakery, Hazelton, Pa.; single weav- 
ers, Gray’s Harbor, Wash. 
of them, however, are saving an addi- 
tional business day in the country of 
destination by paying the foreign spe- 
cial delivery fee which insures expedi- 
tious delivery abroad. 

The countries which have thus far en- 
tered into the reciprocal agreement are © 
as follows: Austria, Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, Cuba, Czecho-Slovakia, Den- 
mark, Finland, France, Great Britain 


gary, Irish Free State, 
Lithuania, Netherlands, 
ama, Poland, Portugal, 
Switzerland. 


Italy, Japan, 
Norway, Pan- 
Sweden and 
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The Ox Woman 


On an East Indian farm, where the crop is tea, a 


wooden plow turns up the rich black soil. A woman 
drives, another woman pulls—and a black ox pulls 


beside her. 
Six hours under a tropical sun, a bowl of cold rice— 


This monogram was first 
used 27 years ago—in the 
early days of electricity. 
Today it is on millions of 
motors that save men and 
women from physical drudg- 
ery—and on the MAZDA 
lamps that beautify our 
streets and homes. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 








and six hours more. 


Then the woman goes to her 


bed of rushes, and the beast to his mud stall. To- 
morrow will be the same. 


America knows nothing of such hardships, yet even 


American women still do too many tiresome tasks. 
Sweeping, for instance, which a vacuum cleaner can 
do for 134 cents an hour; enduring a hot kitchen on 
ironing days, when an electric iron costs only 5% 
cents an hour; pedaling a sewing machine, which an 
electric motor will run for 34 of a cent an hour. 


Turn all your hard work over to electricity. 
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Growing 


Purchasers of Lots 
In Alaska Required 
To Pay Up By Sept. | 


General Land Office Issues | 


Regulations to Settle 
Affairs of Those 
in Arrears. 


The purchasers of lots at Nenana, 
Alaska, who in 1916 began making pay- 


ments under the usual terms, are to be | 
required to make full payment before | 


September 1, 1927, according to an an- 
nouncement issued by Acting Commis- 
sioner Thomas C. Havell of the General 
Land Office under date of February 4, 
and just made available to the press. 
The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

August 24 and 25, 1916, 354 
within Nenana, Alaska, were sold to the 
highest bidder under the conditions pre- 


scribed by the Alaska Railroad townsite | 


regulations approved June 19, 1915, is- 
sued in pursuance of the Act of March 
12, 1914 (38 Stat., 305). 

Terms of Sale Outlined. 

Under the terms of said regulations 
no lot was sold for less than $25, and 
no bid exceeding that amount was ac- 
cepted unless made in multiples of $5. 
The minimum of $25 on each lot sold 
for less than $75 was paid in cash on the 
day of the sale and if the bid was $75 


or more, one-third of the bid price was | 
required to be paid in cash on the day | 
of the sale and the remainder of the | 
purchase price divided into five equal an- 


nual installments, payable one, _ two, 
three, four, and five years, respectively, 
from the date of the certificate of sale. 

The said regulations provided that if a 


purchaser who had made partial pay- | 
ment on the lot purchased by him failed 


to make any succeeding payment re- 
auired under the regulations, at the date 
such payment became due, the money de- 
posited by such person for -such lot 
would be forfeited and the lot after for- 
feiture was declared would become sub- 
ject to disposition as provided in the 
regulations. ; 

The plat of survey of said town lo- 
cated in Sections 13, 14, and 23, T. 4. S., 


R. 8 W., F. M., Alaska, shows 811 town | 


lots and 4 blocks reserved for public pur- 
ses. 

pothe records show that 93 of the pur- 

chasers of such lots received 

therefor: that 178 lots have been for- 

feited, and that there are 173 lots on 

which payments are still due and unpaid. 
Of the 173 lots the initial payment 


only was made on 20 lots; the initial and | 


one annual payment on 21; the initial 
and two annual payments on 65; the in- 
itial and 3 annual payments on 47; the 
initial and 4 annual payments on 20. 


The assessments due to the Alaska | 


Railroad against the 173 lots above men- 


tioned, for the improvement of streets, | 


sidewalks, and alleys, promotion of sani- 
tation and fire protection in the townsite 
as required by said regulations have been 
paid. : 

Conditions have developed at this 
town site that make it necessary for an 
adjustment of the said purchases 
erder that the lots may pass into pri- 
vate ownership so far as possible. 


Accordingly, it is directed the pur- | 


chasers be allowed until September 1, 
1927, 


purchases as follows: 


1. By making payment in full if but | 


one lot was purchased, or 
2. If more than one lot was pur- 
chased by making payment in full for 


all the lots, or by electing to apply ; 


as the purchase price of one or more 


of the lots the total amount which has | 


been paid on all of them. 

If a purchaser who could make an 
election and obtain patent without fur- 
ther payment as above provided fails 
to do so and fails to make payment as 


required, the right of election will be | 


thereby forfeited and each lot will be 
considered as involving an independent 
transaction. 

All the purchases which are not com- 
pleted as hereinabove provided will be 
canceled and the cases closed. 

In order to advise each purchaser of 
these instructions at the earliest pos- 
sible date a sufficient number of copies 
hereof will be mimeographed and sent 


to you and you will send a copy to each j 
You will | 


purchaser by ordinary mail. 
also send a copy to each person who 
has filed in your office notice as trans- 
feree or mortgagee in 
a purchase. 

Formal notices, a copy of which is in- 


been paid and the amounts which are 


due and unpaid will be prepared in this | 


office and ¥‘ll hereafter be sent to you 
to send to the purchasers by registered 
mail. 

As the notices which will hereafter 
be sent the purchasers will show the 
exact amounts which are due and pay- 
able under the purchases, it will be un- 
necessary for them to make 
at your office, or at this 
the amounts, if they do not know the 
amounts; 
ceives a copy of these instructions fails 
to receive the subsequent notice on or 
before June 1, 1927, he should 


amounts due, if he does not know the 
amounts, so that he may complete the 
payments as required, on or before Sept. 
L 2987, 


Ri, Waull Auoad 


Flour and Tariff Acts | 


Senator Frazier (Rep.) North Dakota, | 


has just introduced two bills, Senate 
Bills 5696 and 5697, the first proposing 
to amend the Grain Standards Act and 
the second to amend the Tariff Laws 
with respect to duties on flour. 

The first bill was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
and the to the Committee on 
Finance. 


second 


lots | 


patents | 


in | 


within which to complete their | 


connection with | 


inquiries | 
office as to | 


but if any purchaser who re- | 


make ; 
prompt inquiry at your office as to the | 
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Agriculture 


Substitution of Senate Farm Legislation 


For Haugen Bill to Be Proposed in House | 


Representative Snell to Report Special Rule to, Permit 


Vote on Amended McNary Measure. 


(Continued 


| Haugen bill be passed by the House, or 
the MeNary bill substituted and then 
amended, advocates of the legislation 
explained, then the Senate would have 
to consider the changes made by the 
House. wg 

Under such a situation, it is contem- 
plated that a filibuster against the meas- 
ure would be conducted in the Senate 
and thus defeat its passage at the pres- 
ent session of Congress. 

The special rule favordbly reported by 
the fol 
hours debate on the bill, in addition to 
debate which will take place on the pro- 
posed rule. It is understood, according 
to Representative Snell, that the two 
hours will be partially consumed in ex- 
| planation of the differences between the 
McNary bill in its amended form as 
passed by the Senate, and the Haugen 
farm relief bill. 

General debate on the Haugen bill con- 
tinued during the session of the House 
on February 14 until adjournment. The 
reading of either the Haugen or MeNary 
| bill for amendment will not. begin until 
| after the adoption or disapproval of the 
special rule for substitution of the Sen- 
ate bill, and the expiration of the addi- 
tional debate provided by the rule, if it 
is adopted. 

Debate on Floor. 

The farm relief debate on February 
| 14 opened with an address in favor of 
the Haugen bill by Representative Ber- 
ger (Soc.), of Milwaukee, Wis. He 
characterized that bill as the least dan- 
gerous of three proposed measures. — 

“The Aswell and Crisp bill.” he said, 
“require a subsidy from the Government 
while the Haugen bill does not.” It was 
| maintained for the Haugen bill that it 
| places control of surpluses of farm prod- 
ucts in the hands of the farmers. 

Representative Griffin (Dem.), of New 
| York City, appealed to his colleagues 
“to stand for the principle of equality 
for all and special privileges to none.” 
The proposed legislation, he said, would 
| be giving special privileges to farmers. 
Tariff reduction on all commodities was 
| advocated by Mr. Griffin as the cure for 
the ills of agriculture. 

“The farmer sells in a world mar- 
| ket.” he commented, “and he buys ina 
| market protected by the tariff. The 
tariff is purposely designed to raise the 
price to the consumer.” 

He also contended that the tariff was 
| special privilege legislation. 

Representative Griffin claimed that, 
during periods when low tariffs were in 
| force, exports of agricultural products 
increased. He cited figures of agricul- 
tural exports under different tariffs from 
1900 to the present time to prove his 
| argument. 

“More exports—that is the remedy,” 
he declared. “Throw down the tariff 
| barriers again and you will find agricul- 
ture faring as well as it did from 1913 
to 1919. 

Prospect of Over-Production. 

Representative Linthicum (Dem.), of 
| Baltimore, Md., stated that if, as con- 
tended by farm relief advocates, the 
| prices of farm products would be in- 
creased, then greater over-production 
than at present will result. 

“So long as the $250,000,000 provided in 
| the bill lasts, or so long as this fund is 
supplemented by the Treasury, the re- 
volving fund will continue, and no 
longer,” Mr. Linthicum stated. 

Passage of the proposed farm relief 
legislation was predicted by Represen- 
tative Shallenberger (Dem.), of Alma, 
| Nebr. “Today the farmer is no longer 
the servant,” he stated,’ “but the master 
in this House.” 

Representativs Burtness (Rep.), of 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., pointed out that 
the distressing condition of agriculture 
| was increasing. 

“Today, agricultural products in their 
! yelation to nonagricultural products 
stand 20 per cent below normal,” he 
said. “Their relation to nonagricultural 
products a year ago was 13 per cent.” 
It was contended by Mr. Burtness that 
enactment of the McNary-Haugen legis- 
lation “will give to the wheat farmer the 
| advantage of the 42 cents tariff less the 
equalization fee.” To this statement, 
| Representative Tincher (Rep.), of Medi- 
| cine Lodge, Kans., argued that the en- 
actment of either bill into law “would 
harm the farmer raising hard wheat for 
milling purposes.” 
Veto on Vote Influence. 

Representative Sandlin (Dem.), of 
| Minden, La., opposing the Haugen bill, 
said: 

“There are members of the House, and 
| they have a right to feel that way about 
! it, who, if they knew at this time the 

President would veto the Haugen bill, 
| would vote for it, because they want the 
| President to relieve them of that embar- 
| rassment. 

“The President may foo! some of them 
when, as they say, they lay a baby on the 
steps of the White House. 

“T do not know what he will do,” Mr. 
| Sandlin added. “I am not interested in 
the fact that it might defeat him for 
renomination and reelection if he should 
approve it or veto it. I am.not interested 
in the candidacy of Mr. Lowden for 
' President. 

“But we may as well be frank about 
it. We do know these questions are 
being discussed and are having a con- 
trolling effect on the different members 
| of the House, as to which way they will 
finally vote.” 
Tax on Cotton, 

Mr. Sandlin said the bill is putting a 
tax on cotton and is not in the interest 
of cotton farmers. 

“The proposed legislation,” he said, “is 
but the inevitable result of the passage 
of other specia] legislation in the past 
by Congress for different classes of 
people.” 

Representative Wilson (Dem.), of Rus- 

ton, La., said he could not conscienti- 





Rules Committee provides for two | 
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ously vote for the Haugen bill, but was 


willing to vote for either the Asweli or | 


Crisp farm relief bills. 
Representative Williams (Rep.), of 
Louisville, Ill., said that “we are endea- 
voring to enact legislation that will tend 
to cure the deplorable condition of agri- 
culture as compared -with other indus- 
tries in this country.” 
Representatives Schnieder 


(Rep.), of 


Appleton, Wis., Hersey (Rep.), of Houl- , 


ton, Me., and Menges (Rep.), of York, 
Pa., joined in the discussion. 

A cost estimate of the administrative 
features of the Haugen or McNary bills, 
prepared by the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue by direction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, was inserted in the record by 
Representative Chindblom (hep.), of 
Chicago, Ill. The estimates were pre- 
pared at the request of Mr. Chindblom. 

Annual cost of the administrative 
organization and expense thereof and 
collection of the equalization fee, accord- 
ing to the estimate, will total $790,338. 
The estimates are divided as follows: 
Personnel of the Federal Farm Board, 
$746,100; nominating committees, $18,- 
600; and advisory council, $25,638. 

The estimates also contain comments 
as to the administrative features in- 
volved in complying with the provisions 
of the McNary-Haugen legislation. Re- 
gardless of the methods employed in col- 
lecting the equalization fee provided in 
the bill, the report states, “a force of in- 
vestigating agents must be organized for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether the 
designated collection medium has filed 
correct returns and paid the full amount 
of the fee.” 

Difficult to Collect Fee. 

“The impossibility of collecting every 
cent of the equalization fee is apparent. 
The collection of the equalization fee 
will be difficult. So much will depend 
upon the honesty and alertness of the 
collection agency that it can be seen that 


many units of the pfoper commodity as | 


it passes through commerce will fail to 
pay the equalization fee provided by 
law.” 


It will not be possible to return to the | 


revolving fund, to which advances of the 
Treasury are initially made, the report 
states, “the entire amount 
therefrom, for the reason that experi- 
ence in collecting taxes has established 


100 per cent.” 


Representative Quin (Dem.), of Me- 


Comb City, Miss., said the “bill gives no | 


special privilege to the farmers, but 
merely gives him advantages accorded 


other classes through remedial legisla- | 
As to its alleged unconstitution- | 


tion. 
ality, Mr. Quin declared that such an 
argument had been used against every 
piece of important legislation. 

Cotton Discrimination. 


bill are absolutely discriminatory against 
the cotton farmer,” Representative Ste- 
venson 


clared. “This is all an experiment and 


Government expense,” he argued, “and 
not by taxing the farmer through the 
equalization fee.” 

A portion of other products listed as 
basic commodities will not go on the 


open market but will be used by the | 


farmer, Mr. Stevenson pointed out, and 


thus will not have the equalization fee | when the crops were placed at 22,464,000 | 


imposed upon them. But the equaliza- 
tion fee must be paid on every bale of 
cotton raised, he argued, since it must 
go on to the market. 

“Nothing is in this bill for cotton,” it 
was stated, “except trouble, and a tax 
laid on a product that is below the cost 
of production.” 

Representative Brigham (Rep.), of St. 
Albans, Vt., told the members of the 
House that “the people of New England 
are opposed to the bill because it is 
economi¢ally unsound and because it 
contemplates Federal price-fixing and 
the establishment of a gigantic bureau.” 

Mr. Brigham argued that the bill dis- 
criminates against certain sections of 
the country. He maintained that “every 


increase in the price of corn and wheat | 
will result in an increase in the price | 


of dairy products. 
Urges Action on Senate Bill. 

“If we want to secure farm relief 
legislation at this session,” Representa- 
tice Ti ‘ws (Dem.), 
Okla., is: d, “we better pass the 
McNary Bill, already passed by the 
Senate.” It is of no avail, he stated, to 
urge reduction of freight rates and low- 
ering of the tariff as nieasures of farm 
relief, “since we can’t get such legisla- 
tion at this session.” 

Representative Jacobstein declared 
that, much against his judgment as an 
economist, he preferred the Haugen bill 
to other farm relief measures. He said 
he would like to see it improved by hav- 
ing it apply to all commodities, in the 
judgment of the farm board, if deserved 
by producers of those commodities, and 
by putting responsibility on the Presi- 
dent to appoint practical men the 
farm board. 

He said the bill had fallacies. He 
thought the equalization fee would not 
be upheld by the courts. 


of Tahlequah, 


on 


Funds Asked to Control 
Insects in United States 
The President in 


a recent letter to 


Congress asked for a supplementary ap- | 


propriation for the Department of Agri- 
culture, amounting to $95,000, to be used 
for investigation, eradication and con- 
trol of insects throughout the country. 

The money would be expended, it was 
stated in the letter, as follows: 
sect control in the National Forests, 
$25,000; for investigations concerning in- 
secticides and fungicides, $35,000; for 
eradication of the pink bollworm of cot- 
ton, $35,000. 


| of oil. 
the fact that taxes are never collected | 


(Dem.), of Cheraw, S. C., de- | 


| decline in seed quotations. 


| cents a_ bushel 


| therefore, may be about the same as a 


For in- | 


Livestock 


Flaxseed 


Available Surpluses 
Of Flaxseed to Keep 


Prices at Low Level 
Domestic Requirements Are 
Estimated As Above Pros- 
pective Harvest From 


| 


American Acreage. 

Flaxseed prtces are approximately 25 
cents a bushel lower than a year ago, | 
and demand is reported to have fallen 
off sharply toward the close of 1926, ac- 
cording to a summary of the flax market 
situation, prepared by the Department 
of Agriculture, and just made public. 

Lower prices for seed and oil are 
chiefly due to a second large world crop | 
of flaxseed following the unusually large 
harvest of 1925, the summary points out. | 
Stocks on hand on February 1, 1927, 
were considerably larger than two years 
ago, and somewhat larger than on the 
same date last year. 

The outlook for the coming season, as 
stated by the Department of Agriculture, 
is for prices no higher than those of the 
current season. Domestic requirements | 
are still well above the amount that 
would probably be harvested from an | 
acreage equal to that of 1926. 

Demand Falls Off. 

The full text of the summary follows: 

Demand for flaxseed in the United | 
States fell off toward the close of 1926, | 
reflecting the slackened inquiry for lin- 
seed oil, and consumption during Oc- 
tober-December was about 5 per cent 
smaller than for the same months in | 
1925 and 1926. 

The movement of linseed oi] into do- 
mestic consuming channels decreased 
about 7 per cent from the figure for 
this time last season and was approxi- 
mately 14 per cent smaller than for this | 
quarter in 1924. Linseed meal, how- 
ever, has moved readily at prices slightly 
lower than a year ago and no stocks 
of this feed have accumulated. 

About 11,085,000 bushels were crushed | 
during the quarter October-December, 
according to the Bureau of the Census, 


| compared with 11,800,000, and 11,530,000 


bushels for this period in 1925 and 1924 
respectively. The producton of linseed | 
oil from these crushings, however, was 


| more than equal to domestic require- 


: | ments and nearly one-third of the out- 
withdrawn | 


put is represented by an increase in 
crushers’ stocks and a small net export | 


Crushers’ holdings of about 174,000,- 
000 pounds of oil January 1, were the 
largest for this date since the war but | 
they were not so large as on April 1 


| last year and represented only about the 


same increase as for this quarter in 
1925 from the unusually large stocks on , 
hand at the beginning of the current 
season. The movement of linseed oil 
into consuming channels totaled approxi- 
mately 139,500,000 pounds compared 


; c ri | with 149,900,000 for this period in 1925 
“Some of the provisions of the Haugen | 


and 161,500,000 pounds for the corre- 
sponding quarter in 1924. 
Flaxseed Marketing Normal. 
Practically the same proportion of the 


4 | domestic flax crop of 1926 has been mar- 
the experiment should be conducted at | 


keted up to the first of February as at 
this time in the preceding two years. Re- | 


| ceipts of flaxseed at the principal mar- | 
| kets 


September-Jannary total about 
13,700,000 from this season’s. crop of 
19,479,000 bushels compared with 16,- | 
900,000 and 26,400,000 bushels for the 
same months one and two years back 


and 31,547,000 bushels. These markets 
received around 20,000,000 bushels in | 


| 1925-26 and 32,150,000 bushels in 1924-25. 


Commercial stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth total 2,322,000 bushels at the first 
of February compared with around | 


| 2,000,000 bushels a year ago and 1,300,- 


000 bushels two years back. Crushers’ 
holdings and commercial stocks were | 
about 8,834,000 bushels on January 1 this | 
season against 8,900,000 and 11,200,000 
bushels at this time in 1926 and 1925, 
respectively. 

Prices Lower This Year. 

Prices of flaxseed in the United States | 
are roughly 25 cents a bushels lower | 
than a year ago while the prices received 
for the crop marketed to date have aver- 
aged about 30 cents under those prevail- 
ing for the corresponding time last sea- | 
son. Quotations show a wide range this 
season with sharp discounts for high 
moisture seed. 

Linseed oil also is quoted about 5 per 
cent lower than a year ago, reflecting the | 
In Argentine | 
markets flaxseed prices are around 10 | 
lower than they were | 
early in February in 1926, and while | 
European quotations on seed are only | 
slightly lower than a year ago the rela- 
tive strength in these markets may be 
due in part to high ocean freight rates 
late in 1926. 

Linseed oil is around, 5 per cent 
cheaper in European markets than at | 
this time in 1925. 

These lower prices for seed and oil 
are chiefly due to a second large world | 
crop of flaxseed following the unusually 
large harvest of 1925. World produc- 
tion that year, including the record Ar- 
gentine crop of 75,000,000 bushels, is es- 
timated at around 158,000,000 bushels, 
which was nearly 20 per cent larger than 
the 1924 crop. 

This year’s harvest, so far as reported, 
falls about 7 per cent short of last year’s 
total, but larger amounts of old crop 
seed remained in the important export- 
ing country, Argentina and India, at the 
beginning of 1927 than at this time in | 
1926, according to trade reports. The 
supply of seed available for export, | 





year ago while it is possible that the 


| more urgent requirements of consumers | 


may have been satisfied from the liberal | 
offerings during 1926. 
World Shipments Large. 
Shipments of flaxseed from Argen- 
tina and India totaled about 73,600,000. | 
bushels in 1926 agajnst approximately 
55,000,000 bushels in 1925, when the Ar- | 


| practiced in the 
| only effective means, and the most eco- 


| Department of 
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Farm Relief 


| Slaughter Method of Combating Epidemics 
Of Foot-and-Mouth Disease Most Effective 


Commission Announces Findings On Return 


From Investigation in Europe. 


The slaughter method of cleaning-up 
epidemics of foot-and-mouth disease, as 
United States, is the 


nomical where a Small percentage of the 


animals are affected, it was found by the | 


American commission which has just re- 


| turned after a year’s study of foot-and- 


mouth conditions in Europe, according to 


| a summary of results of the commission’s 


work just made public by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. European officials 
agreed with American scientists that 


| even the severest form of quarantine is | 
| relatively ineffective compared with the 


prompt slaughter of diseased and ex- 


| posed animals. 


The full text of the statement of the 
Agriculture concerning 
findings of the commission, headed by 
Dr. Harry W. Schoening, of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, follows: 


Results Are Announced. 
The highly infectious nature of foot- 





| able. 


and-mouth-disease virus, the extremely | 


small size of its active agent, and its 
ability to escape identification as to its 
true nature are the outstanding results 


| of the year’s study by the American 


commisison which went to @Europe in 
1925 to study foot-and-mouth-disease 
and is now preparing its official report. 

The commission comprises Dr. Harry 


| W. Schoening, of the United States Bu- 
| reau 


of Animal Industry, Dr. Jacob 
Traum, of the University of California, 
and Dr. Peter K. Olitsky, of the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research. By 
a special act of Congress the commis- 


| sion was empowered to conduct studies 


of foot-and-mouth disease abroad with 
the hope of obtaining information to be 
used in suppressing most effectively any 
outbreaks of the malady that may occur 
in the United States. The dangers of ex- 
perimenting -with the foot-and-mouth 


| disease virus in the United States were 


considered too great to permit studies 
in this country. On the other hand, offi- 


| cials in European countries where the 


disease is constantly present welcomed 
the investigations of the American com- 
mission and gave assistance. 

Findings Technical. 

Though highly technical, the findings 
of the commission show briefly that the 
virus of foot-and-mouth disease is ex- 
tremely active and dangerous. It pro- 


| duced the disease experimentally when 


diluted as much as 1 part in 10 million. 
The organism is too small to be seen by 
the most powerful microscopes. As 


| further proof of its minuteness, the in- 


vestigators found that centrifugal force 
for two hours at from 2,500 to 3,000 
revolutions per minute failed to throw 


| the organism out of solution. 


The resistance of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease virus to strong antiseptics also 
proved to be surprisingly great. Whereas 
60 per cent alcohol kills ordinary bacteria 
within a minute it failed to destroy the 
gentina crop was short and 71,500,000 
bushels in 1924. Shipments from Ar- 
gentina increased to around 67,000,000 
bushels for 1926, but about 6,590,000 
bushels moved from India during that 
period, or only slightly over half the 
amounts contributed by that country in 
1925 and 1924. 

About 20,860,000 bushels ‘of the Ar- 
gentine exports were destined for the 
United States. These compare roughly 
with 10,537,000 and 13,838,000 bushels 
of Argentine seed imported by the United 
States in the calendar years 1925 and 
1924, 

The Argentine crop is estimated at 
about 69,000,000 bushels, which is about 
8 per cent smaller than last year’s 
record harvest. Port stocks, there 


| totaled 5,800,000 bushels the first week 


in February against 4,400,000 bushels 
at the same time last’ year and were 
the largest for this time for at least six 
years. 

Shipments of flaxseed for the first 
five weeks of 1927, however, amount to 
only 6,636,000 bushels against 8,504,- 
000 for this period in 1926. Of this 
amount 2,364,000 bushels were des- 
tined for the United States against 1,- 
932,000 bushels a year ago. 

This suggests only a moderately ac- 
tive European demand as Argentine and 
India shipments, exclusive .of United 
States takings, total only 4,352,000 


| bushels for the period compared with 


6,904,000 bushels a year ago. 

The first estimate for the 1926-27 
flaxseed area of India is slightly under 
the corresponding figure for last sea- 
son but is well above the average of 
the first estimates for the preceding five 
years. Conditions have been only mod- 
erately favorable in that country, ac- 
cording to trade reports, but it is still 
too early for definite information upon 
the outturn. 

The Canadian crop of 1926 is placed 
at 6,715,000 bushels, or about 28 per 
cent below the 1925 production, while 
the quality of the crop was lowered by 
the unfavorable weather which pre- 
vailed in that country during harvesting 
and threshing. 

Market receipts have been smaller 
this season because of the reduced crop 
but commercial stocks totaling 3,550,- 
000 bushels at the close of January are 
slightly larger than they were a year 
ago, reflecting the decrease in exports 
this season. | 

Flaxseed prices for the 1927 crop in 
the United States are hot likely to be 
higher than those secured for the 1926 
harvest, according to the Department’s 
Outlook report, because of the large sury 


| plus available from Argentina. 


Where flax can be produced profitably 
at present prices the Department points 
gut that some increase in acreage could 


| be made without increasing production 
| sufficiently to have a material effect on 


prices. Domestic requirements are still 
well above the amount that would prob- 
ably be harvested from an acreage equal 
to that of 1926, 


; ber of the countries of Europe. 


@e eee nn i 


virus of foot-and‘mouth disease in 26 
hours. The virus also showed abnormal 
resistance to other antiseptics, such as 
acetone, bichloride of mercury, 
cresol. 

Disease Very Contagious. 


Reporting that “foot-and-mouth dis- 


} ease is one of the most contagious dis- 
| eases known,” 


the commission 
notes that in hay or in garden soil it 
remained living for at least 25 days and 
the infective agent may persist for 
longer periods under favorable conditions 
for its protection. 

The commijssion’s. work included stud- 


ies of immunity and the susceptibility of | 


many kinds of experimental animals. 


The causative agent of foot-and-mouth | 


disease appears to be separable from 
any of the known kinds of bacteria of the 
ordinary species and has baffled artifi- 
cial cultivation by any means now avail- 
The commission’s attempts to 
produce an active artificial immunity 
against foot-and-mouth disease were un- 
successful. 
Charge Is Positive. 

Highly technical studies showed that 
the electric charge of the virus is posi- 
tive and that the electric charge influ- 
enced the passage of the virus through 
certain types of filter materials. This 
group of studies, though showing. the 
active agent of the virus to be extremely 
small, indicated that it is not of a fluid 
character. 

In cattle studies, active virus was 
found in the saliva before any lesions 
of the disease were observed. Other 
workers also have reported the ability 
of animals in the fever stage to infect 
others before external signs are seen. 
The earthworm could not be implicated 
as a carrier. 

In many respects the virus of foot- 
and-mouth disease was found to re- 
semble that of vesicular stomatitis and 
both produced similar signs in guinea 
pigs, cattle and swine. Horses, how- 
ever, are resistant to foot-and-mouth 


and | 
' 


further | Joblolly pine, which is one of the South’s 





disease but are susceptible to vesicular ' 


stomatitis. Hence, 
regarded as the 


the horse can 
best test animal 


be 


on 


which to make a diagnosis when either | 


disease is suspected. 
Conditions in France. 


most of its work at Strasbourg, France, 
where Dr. Louis Boez, of the Institut 
d’Hygiene, acted as collaborator. Other 
studies were made at Alfort, France, 
with the valuable assistance of Prof. Val- 
lee. These and other officials supplied 
experimental animals and aided the 
American scientists in studying the most 
promising methods and results of Euro- 


commission’s experiments. In addition 
to experimental work the commission 
made special studies of the extent of the 
disease and methods of control in a num- 


tries visited were: France, Germany, 
England, Denmark, Sweden, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, Italy, Austria, and 
Hungary. 
Methods Scrutinized. 
A close scrutiny of methods used in 
Europe for controlling foot-and-mouth 


disease by rigid quarantines showed that | 
even the severest form of quarantine is | 


Coun- | 


Sales 


Payments 


| Loblolly Pine Seen 


As Revenue Source 
In Southern States 


Rapid Growth Makes it Great 
Natural Resource, Says 
Forest Service in 
Statement. 


Growing of timber, particularly the 


natural resources, as a crop may yield 
an average return of nearly $3.60 per 
acre yearly, according to the Forest 
Service of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, which has just completed a study 
relating to the loblolly pine in Southern 
States. Broken, wet, and sandy areas 
not adapted for agriculture, may pro- 
duce a profitable crop of timber, the 
Forest Service concludes in recommend- 


; ing the loblolly pine as a crop. The text 


of a statement summarizing the results 
of the study follows: 


Because of its rapid growth and sal- 
able products the loblolly pine is one 
of the South’s greatest natural re- 
sources, declares the Forest Service, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Of the four commercially impor- 
tant southern pines, loblolly—also known 
as old field or short-leaf pine—is the 
most extensive in respect to the area W 
of land on which it grows’ and to the 
quantity of second-growth timber that 
finds its way to the market. 

Will Average 1,000 Board Feet. 

This pine will average a growth of 
from 300 to nearly 1,000 board feet of 
saw timber per acre yearly, according to 
the department, if protected from fire. 
However, the production depends greatly 
upon the character of the soil, the age of 
the trees, and the number of trees on 
the ground. The most important thing 


| next to fire protection in the growing 


of a crop of pine is thinning. If the 
trees are overcrowded at the start, thin- 
ning stimulates rapid growth in dia- 
meter of the trees that remain and also 
increases growth in height. It develops 
larger trees at a given age and thereby 
increases their profitableness as a crop. 


Values Rising Radiply. 
The value of pine stumpage and lum- 


i ber has been rising at a comparatively 


’ Fra | rapid rate, the foresters assert. 
The American commission performed | 





relatively ineffective compared with the | 
prompt slaughter of diseased and exposed | 


animals, 
States. 
the American scientists discussed meth- 


as practiced in the United 


European officials with whom | 


ods of combating foot-and-mouth dis- | 


ease agreed that, when its extent is 
limited to a small percentage of the ani- 


mals, the slaughter and clean-up method | 


is the, only effective one, besides being 
the most economical. 


Bill for Forest Land 
Is Favorably Reported 
The Committtee on Public Lands of 


the House has just favorably reported 
a bill (House Bill No. 189) providing 


for the addition of approximately 78,-- 


000 acres of land to the Challis National 
Forest. Idaho. 

According to the report of the Com- 
mittee, “The area is very largely sur- 


rounded by national forests at this time, | 


and it is believed that its administration 
could be best handled by its being made 
a part of the Challis National Forest. 

The area, it is said, “Contains approxi- 
mately 55,000,000 feet of merchantable 
timber, principally Douglas fir, and in 
addition a large quanity of timber of 
smaller demensions.” 


; Means 





| $1 to $4 per acre yearly. 


| stump, 


1 | averaged between $2 and $8 yearly. 
pean investigators as a basis for the | 


| about the size of a duck’s egg. 


| Maryland 


At a 
value of $5 per thousand board feet on 
the stump, an acre of loblolly pine trees, 
if protected from fire and if making a 
yearly growth of from 200 to S00 board 
feet, will mean a gross return of from 
In Maryland, 
sap loblolly pine timber has brought as 
high as $10 a thousand feet on the 
and the return per acre has 


Assuming a cut of 22,000 board feet 
per acre, on average land, for pine 35 
years old, and a present value of $5 per 
thousand feet, the value of an acre of 
loblolly pine grown as a crop would be 
$110, or an average return for 35 years 
of more than $3 per acre yearly. To this 


; Should be added the timber removed ing 


thinning and estimated as the equivalent} 
of 5,000 board feet, worth $3 per thou- 
sand feet, or $15 per acre. This makes 
the total value of the products from 
the acre $125, or an average gross re- 
turn of nearly $3.60 per acre yearly. 
Would Defer Cutting. 
Loblolly pine is frequently cut for 
market at an age of 20 years for pulp- 
wood, crossties, excelsior wood, firewood 
or small saw logs. It pays best, the 
foresters warn, to defer the main cut- 
ting for 10 years or more, since size 
iS more and better timber. One 
way 1s to cut out the largest trees every 
10 years and thereby give the small trees 


| a chance to develop rapidly. 


The loblolly pine may be distinguished 


| from several other pines by its having 


three leaves, or straws, in each cluster, 


deeply divided and rough bark, and very 


prickly burrs, which when closed are 
The 
leaves vary mostly from five to eight 
inches in length and the burrs from three 
to five inches. The tree grows natur- 
ally on a large part of the upper coastal 
plain and lower Piedmont sections from 
to Arkansas and_ eastern 
Texas. 

For the information of landowners in 
the South who are interested in the grow- 


| ing of loblolly pine as a crop, the Forest 


Service has issued Farmers’ Bulletin 
1517-F, “Loblolly Pine Primer,” which 
may be obtained free, as long as the 
supply lasts, on application to the United, 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash 
ington, D. C. 


If the packing 
houses closed ? 


ONE thing is certain. 


The bulk of our population would be 


desperately hungry within a few days. 

_ Of course, the people in a few sparsely settled livestock 
raising States like Wyoming might gorge with meat for a while 
out of their tremendous surplus, but the people in the populous 
States would soon be in distress. New Yorkers, for example, could 
obtain only about two steaks and a roast per person per year. 

Armour and Company does a tremendous daily service in 
the movement and adjustment of surpluses—a service that is 
accepted with little comment because it always functions 


smoothly and with certainty. 


The vexing problems incident to the movement of the 
nation’s meat surplus a thougand miles or more, and its even 
distribution over the seasons so as to avoid gluts on the one hand 
and shortages on the other, do not weigh heavily upon the 
people, because the Armour legion of 60,000 skilled workers keep 


the meat stream moving day 


y day. 


Thus a fresh and whole- 


some supply is always available in every part of the country. 
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‘Training 


Dr. Work to Welcome 
Education Conference 
To Hawaiian Capital 


Eight Acceptances to Session 
Already Received, Says 
Interior Department 
Announcement. 


A tentative program of the Pan- 
Pacific Conference on Education, Re- 
habilitation, Reclamation, and Recreation 
to be held at Honolulu, Hawaii, on April 
11 to 16 has just been made public by 
the Department of the Interior. The 
full text of the announcement is as fol- 
lows: 

Official and unofficial acceptances up 


to this time have been received from | 


Mexico, Panama, Peru, Honduras, Japan, 
Australia, Canada, and the Philippine Is- 
lands and others are anticipated in the 
near future. The list of delegates that 
will participate in the conference is not 
yet complete. No final program of 
speakers ean, therefore, be announced. 
The preliminary outline of the program 
is as follows: 

Monday, April 11 (Organization Day). 

9:30 a. m.—Formal Opening Session, 
Ball Room, Royal Hawaiian Hotel. Ad- 
dress of Welcome, Honorable Hubert 
Work, Secretary of the Interior and Gen- 
eral Chairman of the Conference. Ad- 
dress: Honorable Wallace R. Farring- 
ton, Governor of Hawaii. Responses 
from each country represented and pre- 
sentation of delegates. Appointment ef 
committees and announcements. 

12:30 p. m.—Organization Luncheon. 

2:00 p. m. Sectional Group Meetings: 
Education Group, chairman, Honorable 
John J. Tigert, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. Reclamation Group, chairman, 
Honorable Elwood Mead, Commissioner 
of Reclamation. Recreation 
chairman, Honorable Stephen T. Ma- 
ther, Director of the National Park 
Service. 

7:00 p. m. Dinner at the Executive 
Mansion, Washington Place. Admission 
by invitation. ‘ 

8:30 p. 
Executive Mansion, Washington Place. 
Tuesday, April 12. 

8:00 a. m. Sectional Group Meetings: 

12:15 to 2:00 p. m. Luncheon at the 
University of Hawaii, and Inspection. 

2:00 p. m. Sectional Group Meet- 
ings: At 2:30 in the afternoon, 
Secretary of the Interior will visit the 
Territorial Legislature 

8:00 p. m. Education Program, Ka- 
waiahao Church. General Assembly of 
Teachers with addresses by several leady 
ing delegates. ; 

Wednesday, April 13. 

9:00 a. m. Sectional Group Meetings: 

12:30 p. m. Luncheon. 

2:00 p. m. Sectional 
ings: 

8:00 p. 
Program. 

Thursday, April 14. 

9:00 a. m. Sectional Group Meetings: 

12:00 m. Luncheon. 

2:00 p. m. Sectional Group Meetings: 

8:00 p. m. ‘Hawaiian Night’’ enter- 
tainment given by the Order of Kame- 
hameha. 


Group. Meet- 


m. Chamber of Commerce 


Friday, April 15. 

8:00 a. m. Round the Island Tour. 
scenic trip with opportunity to visit 
schools, plantations and _ recreation 
areas. 

12:00 m. Luncheon, Haleiwa Hotel. 


1:30 p.m. Schofield Barracks; inspec- | 


tion and review. 

3:00 p.m. Oahu Sugar Co., Waipahu; 
inspection. 

8:00 p.m. Open. 

Saturday, April 16. 

9:00 a.m. Formal Closing Session, 
Ball Room, Royal Hawaiian Hotel. Gen- 
eral Assembly. Reports of Committees. 
Adoption of Resolutions. Adjournment. 

12:30 p.m. Luncheon. 

2:00 p.m. Athletic Events by leading 


athletes of the Pacific Ocean countries. | 


8:00 p.m. Departure for Inter-Island 
Trip. 
The round-table method of discussion 


will be used at all section meetings and | 


each participating country will be given 
full opportunity to present its programs 
in education, reclamation, and recreation. 
The education group will consider the 
best ways for different countries to ex- 
change knowledge and practice in the 
science of education; what standards 
should be set for child life and how 
they may be maintained and raised; and 
the promotion and conduct of public 
vocational education. 

The reclamation group will take up 
the new problems in engineering and 
the complex social and economic ques- 
tions that are involved in irrigating and 
reclaiming arid lands. The recreation 
group will bring together the best ex- 
perience of several countries in their use 
of National parks for education, recrea- 
tion, the protection of indigenous plants 
and animals, and the conservation Of a 
country’s natural beauty. 

All exhibits should be sent as early 
as possible to the Honorable Wallace R. 
Farrington, Governor of Hawaii, at Hon- 
olulu. Each sender of an exhibit should 
designate some one to help arrange and 
place it. 


Proposal Made to Publish 
Official Data on World War 


The Senate Committee on Military Af- 
fairs in an executive session recently 
considered Senate Joint Resolution No. 
160 which would provide for assembling 
and preparing for publication all official 
maps and records in possession of the 
Departments of War and the Navy re- 
lating, to American participation in the 
World War. 

The Committee referred the resolution 
to the two departments mentioned for 
recommendations and for information as 
to whether or not any work of this na- 
ture is now being carried on. 


Group, | 


m. Reception to Deicgates, { 


the | 


A 
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Books Received by Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 


Fiction, 


books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 
gress card number is at end of last line. 


Altman, V. “The only way;” dogma of 
constructive and uniform program of 
national safety in traffic. 48 p., illus. 
n. p., 1925. 26-21588 

Antwerp. The advantages of the port 
of Antwerp. 1925. Ed. by the cor- 
poration of the city. 24 p.,_ illus. 
Antwerp, printed by V. Resseler, 1925. 

26-21567 

British engineering standards associa- 
tion, London...British standard glos- 
sary of terms used in electrical en- 
gineering. Report No. 205. 263 p. 
London, Pub. for the Association by 
C. Lockwood, 1926. 26-21945 

British engineering standards associa- 
tion, London..British standard speci- 
fication for boiled linseed oil. Form- 
ing one of a series of standard speci- 
fications for paints, varnishes and 
paint ingredients. Report No. 259. 
6 p. London, Pub. for the Association 
by C. Lockwood, 1926. 26-21948 

British engineering standards associa- 
tion, London..British standard speci- 
fication for brazing solder (grades A 
and B). Report No. 268. 5 p. Lon- 
don, Pub. for the Association by C. 
Lockwood, 1926. 26-21951 

British engineering standards associa- 
tion, London. . British standard 
specification for exteriox oil varnish. 
(Forming one of a series of standard 
specifications for paints, varnishes and 
paint ingredients.) (Report No. 257.) 
7 p., illus. London, Pub. for the Asso- 
ciation by C. Lockwood, 1926. 

26-21950 

British engineering standards associa- 
tion, London. British standard 
specification for flatting or rubbing oil 
varnish. (Forming one of a series of 
standard specifications for paints, var- 
nishes and paint ingredients.) (Re- 
port No. 258.) 6 p. London, Pub. for 
the Association by C. Lockwood, 1926. 

26-21949 

British engineering standards associa- 
tion, London. British standard 
specification for interior oil varnish. 
(Forming one of a series of standard 
specifications for paints, varnishes 
and paint ingredients.) (Report No. 
256.) 7 p., illus. London, Pub. for the 
Association by C. Lockwood, 1926. 

26-21942 


‘British engineering standards associa- 


tion, London. British standard 
specification for steel arches for use 
in mines. (Straight-sided & horse- 
shoe arches.) (Report No. 227.) 11 p. 
London, Pub. for the Association by C. 
\ Lockwood, 1926. 26-21947 
British engineering standards associa- 
tion, London. British standard 
specification for the electrical per- 
formance of fractional horse-power 
electric motors. (Report No. 170.) 
12 p. London, Pub. for the Associa- 
tion by C. Lockwood, 1926. 26-21946 
British engineering standards associa- 
tion, London. British standard 
specification for white spirit, type 1, 
for paints. (Forming one of a series 
of standard specifications for paints, 
varnishes and paint ingredients.) (Re- 
port No. 245.) 8 p., illus. London, 
Pub. for the Association by C. Lock- 
wood, 1926. 26-21943 


British engineering standards associa- 
tion, London. British standard 
specification for zinc oxide (types 1 & 
2) for paints. (Forming one of a 
series of standard specifications for 
paints, varnishes and paint ingredi- 
ents.) (Report No. 254.) 6p. Lon- 
don, Pub. for the Association by C. 
Lockwood, 1926. 26-21944 

Dobbs, A. Josephine. The children’s 
charter. (The declaration of Geneva.) 
16 p. Geneva, Save the children fund 
international union, 1924. 26-21585 

Dresser, Charlotte Elizabeth. 
and hereafter, a sequel or second 
volume of “Spirit world and spirit 
life,” , automatic writing received 
mostly through the pencil of Cine 
(“Sis”) edited by Fred Rafferty (“F. 
R.”) <Author’s ed. 272 p. San Jose, 
Calif., Cosmos publishing co., 1927. 

27-2056 

Elmer, Manuel Conrad. The juvenile 
delinquent in Saint Paul, Minnesota, a 
summary of study. 48 p., illus. Saint 
Paul, Minn., The Community chest, 
1926. 26-21572 

Farmer, Fannie Merritt. The Boston 
cooking-school cook book. New 
rev. and enlarged, with 122 halftone 
illustrations. 808 p. Boston, Little, 
1926. 26-21952 

Fisk, George Mygatt. International com- 
mercial policies with special reference 
to the United States; a text-book, by 

. and Paul Skeels Peirce. (Social 
science text-books.) 322 p. 
Macmillan, 1925. 26-21579 

Ford motor company. The Ford indus- 
tries; facts about the Ford motor com- 
pany and its subsidiaries. 63 p., illus. 
Detroit, Mich., Ford motor co., 1925. 

. 26-21587 

Haas, John Augustus William. The 
truth of faith. 160 p. Philadelphia, 
United Lutheran publication house, 
1927. 27-2055 

Herrick, Charles Judson. Fatalism or 
freedom; & biologist’s answer. (New 
science series.) 96 p. vol. III. N. Y., 
W. W. Norton & co., 1926. 27-26027 

Holmes, John Haynes. The seven deadly 
sins of militarism. (Community pulpit. 
Series, 1925-1926. no. xx.) .21 p. 
N. Y., The Community church, 19265. 

26-21584 

League of nations. . .. Committee on the 
composition of the-Council. ... (C. 299. 
M. 139. 1926. v.) (Publications of 
the deague of nations, 1926. 1 v. 
Legal. 1926. v.16.) 166 p. Geneva, 
Imp. T. de G., 1926. 26-21583 

Lord and Thomas, Chicago. The book of 
advertising tests; a group of articles 
that actually say something about ad- 
vertising. 117 p. Chicago, Lord & 
Thomas, 1926. 26-21589 

Rubber growers’ association (incorpo- 
rated), London. Rubber and footwear; 
being a short account of the prepara- 
tion and properties of rubber with par- 
ticular reference to its uses in the 
boot and shoe industry. 40 p. London, 
Rubber growers’ association, inc., 1926. 

26-21955 

Sears, Cassius A. The little book, a 
ticket to heaven; how I healed myself 
scientifically without medicine of any 
kind (2d ed.) 88 p. Boston, Christo- 
pher publishing house, 1926. 27-2054 


Latest Government Publications 


Official National Guard Register for 
1926. . Published by authority of the 
Secretary of War. Issued by the 
Militia Bureau. Price $1 per copy. 

is [22-26684] 

Contributions from the United States 
National Herbarium, Volume 22, Part 
10. The North American Species of 
Scutellaria. By Emery C. Leonard. 
Issued by the United States National 
Museum, Price 15 cents. E 

[Agr. 27-21] 

Heavy Liquids for ...1ueralogical Analy- 
ses. By John D. Sullivan. Issued by 
the Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce. Price 10 cents. 

27-26177 

United States Census of Agriculture: 
1925. Kentucky, Statistics by Coun- 
ties, Final Figures. Issued by the Bu- 
reau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce. Price 10 cents. 

[27-26176 ] 

The Agricultural Situation. A_ brief 
summary of economic conditions. Is- 
sued monthly by the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economies, 
Agriculture. Subscription price 
cents per year. [Agr. 26-1797] 

The current February issue says: “The 
overshadowing development of last year 
was the severe slump in the prices of 
certain cash crops, notably cotton, grain 
and fruit. Offsetting this has been the 
continued strong position maintained by 
the livestock industries. Out of this 
general situation agriculture enters the 
new season with an outlook at least as 
good as a year ago. If ‘effective read- 
justment is made in acreage of cotton 


25 


Navy Order 


Orders issued to naval officers’ under 
date of February 8, 1927: 

Comdr. William Baggaley, det. U. S. S. 
Nevada; to duty with Naval Examining 
Board, Navy Dept. 

Comdr. Charles C. Moses, det. Navy Yard, 
Mare Island, Calif.; to officer in charge, Br. 
Hydrographic Office, Savannah, Ga. 

Lieut. David H. Clark, det. U. S. S. Wyom- 
ing; to U. S. S. Utah. 

Lieut. Clyde L. Lewis, det. U. S. 
vada; to sick leave three months. 


S. Ne- 


Lieut Charles Butler McVay, 3d, det. Bu- | 
reau of Navigation; to command U. S. &. | 


Sylph. 
i Henry L. Pitts, ors. January 31, 
27, modified; to dist. commun. officer, 
New Orleans, La. 

Lieut. Harry R. Thurber, ors. January 
22, 1927, modified; to U. S. S. New Mexico. 

It. (j.g.) Gerald U. Quinn, det. U. S. S. 
Wood; to sick leave two months. 

Lt. Comdr. Louis E. Mueller (M. C.), det. 
U. S. S. Aroostook; to Naval Air Station, 
Lakehurst, N. J. 

Lieut. Samuel E. McCarty 
Receivingship, San Francisco; 
Souadron 2, Fleet Base Force. 

Lieut. Francis M. Waldron 


(Sf. Ca; 


to 


(Ss, CK det. 


Mine Squadron 2. Fleet Base Force; to Re- | 


ceivineshin, San Francisee. 


Department of | 


det. | 
Mine | 


and if the 
normal, it 
materially 


and certain other cash crops, 
growing season proves fairly 
is possible for conditions to 
improve this year.” 
Disbursements, Balances, etc., of the 
Combined Statement of the Receipts and 
United States for the Fiscal Year 
Ended June 30, 1926. Issued by the 
Department of the Treasury. Price 
75 cents. [10-11510] 
Public Instruction in Estonja. By Juri 
Anhusson, Professor in the Higher 
Technical School at Tallinn, former 
Minister of Public Instruction of 
Estonia. Foreign Education Leaflet 
No. 2. Issued by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Department of the Interior. 
Price, 10 cents. E 27-14 
Catalogue of Copyright Entries. Part 3, 
Musical Compositions, Including List 
of Copyright Renewals, and List of 
Notices of User. Free. [6-35347] 
North American Fauna, No. 49. A Bio- 
logical Survey of North Dakota. I. 
Physiography and Life Zones. 
Mammals. By Vernon Bailey, Biolo- 
gist, Divisions of Biological Investiga- 
tions, Bureau of Biological Survey, De- 
partment of Agriculture. Price, 60 
cents. Agr. 27-112 
Public Health Reports. Issued Weekly 
by the Public Health Service. Volume 
42. No. 5. Price, 5 cents. [6-25167] 
The current issue contains special articles 
on data regarding the influenza outbreak 
in Europe, some special features of the 
work of the Public Health Service, and 


reports of the Health Section, League of 
Nations. 


Army Orders ; 


The Department of War has issued Spe- 
cial Orders No. 26 to Army personnel as, 
follows: ’ 

The promotion of each fot the following- 
named officers is announced : 
Finance Department - 
McIntyre, from Lieutenant 

Colonel, Dec. 28, 1926. 

Cavalry—Frank Edmund Berholet, 


Samuel Breck 
Colonel to 


from 


- First Lieutenant to Captain, Dec. 25, 1926. 


Rossiter Hunt Garity, from First Lieuten- 
ant to Captain, Dec. 51, 1926. 

Field Artillery—-William Hieatt Cureton, 
from Captain to Major, Dec. 25, 1926. Fay 
Brink Prickett, from Captain to Major, 
Dec. 28, 1926. 

Coast Artillery Corps—-George Wilbur 
Cochey, from Major to Lieutenant Colonel, 
Dec. 25, 1926. Charles Herman Pattersom 
(detailed in I. G. Dept.), from Major to 
Lieutenant Colonel, Dec. 28, 1926. Paul 
Corson Howe, from Second Lieutenant to 
First Lieutenant,, Dec. 23, 1926, 

Infanty James George Hannah, from 
Lieutenant Colonel to Colonel, Dee. 25, 1926. 
Andrew Julius Evans, from Second Licu- 
tenant to First Lieutenant, Dec. 25, 1926; 
Donald McKechnie Asthon, from Second 
Lieutenant to First Lieutenant, Dec, 23, 1926, 
Edward Alfred Mueller, from Second Lieu- 
tenant to First Lieutenant, Dee, 25, 1926. 


Life here | 


ed., | 


Ne xy | 





II. The | 








Exemption Is Proposed 
To Salary Limitation 


Exemption of employes of the public 
school system of the District of Colum- 
bia, from the $2,000 salary limitation pro- 
vision of the legislative, executive, and 
judicial appropriation act, approved by 
Congress in 1916, is proposed in a bill 
(House Bill No. 17068) just introduced 
in the House by Representative Zihlman 
(Rep.), of Cumberland, Md. 


Funds Are Allowed 


For Militia Schools | 


| Mexico, carried out 11 years ago, are 


Comptroller General Rules | *° 
| War has just announced. 


Appropriation for Camps 


May Be Used. 


Dwight W. Davis, Secretary of the 


War, has just been advised in a ruling | 
| chasing the bandit Villa, according to 
eral of the Unifed States, that the ap- | 
propriation covering expenses for camps | 
“Fs avail- | 
able for the payment of pay, allowances, | 


by John R. McCarl, Comptroller Gen- 


° 


of instructions during 1927 


and transportation to officers of the Na- 
tional Guard assembled for the purpose 
of attending schools of instruation.” 

The full text of the letter of the 
comptroller General to the Secretary 
of War follows: 


There has been received your letter | 
requesting deci- | 


of January 22, 1927, 
sion as to whether the appropriation, 
“Expenses Camps of Instruction, 1927” 
is available for the payment of pay, al- 


lowances, and transportation to officers | 
assembled for | 
as | 


of the National Guard 
the purpose of attending schools 
provided by section 97 of the National 


Defense Act as amended by the act of | 


y 2 2 Stat. 67 vhich is as |} , U8 
May 28, 1926, 44 Stat. 674, which is as | made nine round trips between the two 


follows: 


“Sec. 97. Under such regulations as 


; the President may prescribe the Secre- 


tary of War may 
enlisted men of the National Guard for 
the purpose of ‘attending schools to be 
conducted by officers of the Regular 
Army detailed by the Secretary of War 
for that purpose, or for the purpose of 
participating in small arms competitions. 
Such assemblages may be held cither 
within or withaut the State, Territory, 
or District of Columbia, to which the 
members of the National Guard designed 
to attend them shall belong. Officers 


man to pay, transportation and subsist- 
ence at the ‘same rates as for encamp- 
ments or maneuvers for field or coast-de- 
fense instruction.” 


Action Awaits Ruling. 

You state: 

“Regulations for such assemblages at 
schools have not been published but have 
been prepared and approved, and, of 
course, will be published before I au- 
thorize such an assemblage. 
posed regulations are contained in Na- 
tional Guard Regulations 
‘Training’ gand read as follows: 

“*44. a, (1) Assemblages for the pur- 


' pose of attending schools to be conducted | 


by officers of the Regular Army detailed 


pose. These assemblages are herein- 
after referred to as “schools of instruc- 
tion.” ’ 

“*46. Schoois of Instruction.—Schools 
for the instruction of selected officers, 
warrant officers and enlisted men of the 
National Guard, may 
times and places as may be approved by 
officers of the 


conducted by Regular 


Army detailed by the Secretary of War | 
Such schools are clas- 


for that purpose. 
sified as follows: 


istrative duties.’ 

“ ‘50 
ministrative Duties.—a. Definition of and 
purpose.—Schools of instruction in ad- 


ministrative duties are for the purpose | 
administrative | 
instruction to selected officers of the Na- | 
tional Guard of the several States. This | 
instruction is designed to develop a uni- | 


of imparting individual 


form system of conducting the adminis- 
tration of the National Guard in the 
States in its relation 
Government.’ ”. 

Section 94 of Defense 


the National 


Act provided for the participation of the | 
National Guard in encampments, maneu- | 
vers, or other exercises, including out- | 
door target. practice, for field or coast- | 


defense instruction, and that the officers 
and enlisted men of such National Guard 
while so engaged shall be entitled to the 
same pay, subsistence, and transportation 
as officers and enlisted men of corre- 
sponding grades of the Regular Army. 

Section 97 of the act before its amend- 


ment, provided for ¢amps of instruction | 


to be conducted by officers of the Regular 
Army detailed by the Secretary of War 
for that purpose, and that the officers 


and enlisted men of the National Guard | 


attending such camps shall be entitled 


to pay, transportation, etc., at the same | 


rates as for encampments or maneuvers 
for field or coast-defense instruction. 
Advances Made Regularly. 

An appropriation has been made an- 
nually under the general head of “Arm- 
ing, equipping and training the National 
Guard” for the payment of the pay and 
allowances of the officers and enlisted 
~men attending the encampments author- 
ized by section 94 and also for those 
atténding camps of instruction authorized 
by section 97 as follows: 

“For expenses, camps of instruction, 
* * 2 9 

Such appropriation for the current 
fiseal year was made by the act of April 
15, 1926, 44 Stat. 281. 

The amendment provides for as- 
semblages for the purpose of attending 
schools, or, as termed in the regulations, 
“schools of instruction,” instead of 


oat 


Salvaging 


Of War Stocks 


| emptied of the 
| troops chasing the bandit Villa. 


| Division to 


7 | thus 
and warrant officers attending such as- | 


semblages shall be entitled to pay, allow- | 
ances, and thansportation, and enlisted | 


These pro- | 


No. 45, on | 
| third trip. 


| rend vailabl 
the Chief, Militia Bureau, and will be | na ga ea sed 


Schools for Instruction in Ad- | 


to the Federal | 





Materials of War 
Are Salvaged From 


New Mexico Base 


Wagon Trains Move Sup- 
plies Left After Punitive 
Expedition Into 
Mexico. 


The last vestiges of the Punitive 
Expedition of the United States into 


now being removed, the Department of 


The base of communications of this 


| expedition, at Columbus, N. M., is being 
; salvaged and emptied of the last of the 
| surplus stocks accumulated there in 1916 
for the supply of the American troops 


the statement. 
The full text of the statement follows: 


Although the Punitive Expedition into | 
Mexico was withdrawn 11 years ago, its | 


base of comntunications at Columbus, 
N. M., is just now being salvaged and 
last of the American 
The 
together with the 
supplies, is being transported overland 
by the wagon trains of the’First Cavalry 
El Paso, Tex., where they 
will be absorbed in the Quartermaster 
Depot at Fort Bliss. 
Haul Goods 92 Miles. 

The distance from Columbus to El 
Paso by the route selected is 92 miles. 
At this writing the wagon trains have 


salvaged material, 


border towns, having covered a distance 
of over 1,650 miles and having conveyed 


1 | over a million pounds of cargo. 
provide for assem- | 


blages of officers, warrant officers, and | 


Columbus was the scene of the Villa 
rail of March 9, 1916, in which 16 
American soldiers and civilians were 
killed and nine wounded. The _ mili- 
tary post there is known as Camp Fur- 
long, and was last garrisoned by the 
Twenty-fourth Infantry. Since 1923 it 
has been in the hands of a care-taking 
detachment. Its buldings are the 
wooden cantonment type. 

Eighty Wagons on Trip. 

The largest number of cargo wagons 
far turned out for any trip of 
the salvaging convoy was 80. In ad- 
dition to this there is an aggregate of 
nine wagons for overhead, carrying 


| rations, water, veterinary supplies, spare 


parts, horseshoers’ equipment, and bag- 


| gage. 


At the start of the operations the 


| animals, ranging from 13 years of age 
; on up, 
| strenuous work. 


were not in condition for the 
Accordingly reduced 
loads\ were carried. Notwithstanding 
every precaution taken, eight mules were 
lost on the first trip. This was con- 
siderably less than the estimate of 25, 
which number of extra mules were led 
with the convoy. Three mules were 
lost on the second trip, and one on the 
After that the animals were 
thoroughly hardened, and no_ other 
casualties have resulted inthe succeed- 


by the Secretary of War for that pur-. | ing SURREARE OF Seen 


camps of instruction. While assem- 


| blages for attending schools, or schools 


of instruction is a broader or more com- 


| prehensive term than camps of instruc- 


tion, in t&at the instruction to be given 


| is not confined to camps; yet the dif- 


be held at such | ference is not so materially great as to 


the appropriation 
made for the payment of the expenses 
authorized by sections 94 and 97 of the 
National Defense Act. 


The question submitted is answered | 
| in the affirmative. 

“a. Four days’ schools preparatory to | 
field training; b. Rifle schools of instruc- | 
tion; c. Schools for instruction in admin- | 





Stop look: Jisten 


Education 


INDEX 


( YEARLY 


Funds Sought to Compile 
Index of State Legislation 


The President in a letter to Congress 
has just asked for a supplementary ap- 
propriatidn of $40,000, for the legisla- 
tive establishment, Library of Congress, 

ito be used in the preparation of an 

| index of legislation of the several states 
as authorized in the Act of February 10, 
1927. 


Rivers and Harbors 
| Projects Authorized 


| District Engineers to Issue 
Permits Under Direction 
of Maj. Gen. Jadwin. 


District engineers in four districts 
have been authorized by Major General 
Jadwin, Chief of Army En- 
issue permits to construct 
in rivers and harbors in 
their districts, the Department of War 
has just announced in a statement. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
i lows: 

1. Colonel J. C, Oakes, Division En- 
gineer, Southeast Division: For the city 
of St. Petersburg, Fla. to construct 
the outfall sewer and trestle in Tampa 
Bay at Seventh Avenue, St. 
burg, Fla. 

2. For the Kure Land and Develop- 
ment Company of Wilmington, N. C., to 
construct an extension of the pier in 
the Atlantic Ocean at Fort Fisher, San 
Beach, N. C. 

3. Colenel W. P. Wooten, Division 
Engineer, Gulf Division: For S. M. 
Dunbar, of Houston, Texas, to construct 
an oil well derrick in the San Jacinto 
River near Humble, Texas. 

4. Colonel C. W. Kutz, district en- 
gineer, Pittsburgh, Pa. For the Mones- 
sen Coal and Coke Company of Alicia, 
Pa., to install a double row of wood 
piling river ‘fenders and seven pile 
the Monongahela River at 
No. 2. 


| Edgar 
gineers, to 


structures 


Peters- 





clusters in 


Alicia Mine 


Sale of Army Tracts 
Favorably Reported 


Affairs Gives Approval to 
Several Public Bills. 


The House Committee on Military Af- 
fairs at an executive session on Febru- 
ary 14, ordered favorable reports on sev- 
eral public bills and on a number of bills 
of a private nature. 

The public bills are as follows: 

House Bill No. 10427, introduced in 
the House by Representative Kahn 
(Rep.), of San Francisco, Calif., which 
would authorize the placing of certain 
retired noncommissioned officers in the 
first grade. 

House Bill No. 4806, introduced by 
Representative Morin (Rep.), of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., chairman of the committee, 
which proposes that the Secretary of 
War be given the authority to class as 
“secret” certain apparatus and equip- 
ment of the Signal Corps, the Air Serv- 
ice, the Chemical Warfare Service of the 
Army,” of such nature that the interests 

of the public service would be injured by 
‘divulging them.” 

House Bill No. 8318, introduced by 
Chairman Morin, which would amend the 


House Committee on Military 
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Teaching 


Of Photography 


Photography Courses 
Part of Traiming at 


Army Signal School 


Planned to Preserve Picto- 
rial Records for Future and 
to Train Soldiers As 

Photographers, 


Still and motion photography courses 
will be included in the list, of subjects of 
the Army Signal School at Fort Mon- 
mouth, N.. J., and is the first course of its 
kind to be offered in an Army school, the 
Department of War announced in @ 
statement February 12. 

The full text of the staterment follows: 

The War Department has approved a 
new course to be included in the list of 
subjects at the Army Signal School, 
Fort Monmouth, N. J. The new subject 
will be that of still and motion photog- 
raphy and is the first of its kind to be 
offered im an Army school. The object 
of this course is to impart the principles 
governing photography and to train the 
students in the making of historical and 
news pictures to the end that the Army 
will be better able to preserve pictorial 
records both of its presemt and future 
activities. Two courses eacky of 19 weeks 
will be given. Lectures will be delivered 
from time to time by civilian experts on 
this subject, while experienced camer- 
man will explain the tricks of’ the trade 
to the soldier students. 


provision of the Act approved March 3, 
1879, relating to the issuing of/arms and 
ammunition for the protection of public 
money and property. 

House Bill No. 12270, imtroduced by 
Representative James (Rep.), of Han- 
cock, Mich., which would authorize the 
sale of several tracts of property owned 
by the United States in various sections 
of the country. 

Senate Bill No. 1483, which would 
amend the part of the act “an act to 
provide further for the national defense,” 
etc., pertaining to court martial in the 
Army, by granting to the Secretary of 
War the power to render final decision 
in court martial cases, imstead of the 
President of the United States, 


Commercial 


Motion 
Pictures 


UR facilities include: 
Scenario writers, a 
completely ecuipped 

studio, a title plant, a 
laboratory for deweloping 
and printing, and private 
projection rooms for the 
showing of the finished pic- 
ture. We welcome any in- 
quiry eoncerning any phase 
of commercial motion pic- 
tures. No charges pre- 
sented ’till film is seen and 
approved, 


Eastern 
Film Gi 


220 W42nd Sin 


tw 
Wisconsin 3770 
Philadelphia Office: 
Commercial Trust Building 


Established 1910 


! 


American railroads are the safest in the world 
to ride on. They are safer than any other 
kind of transportation. But you can make them 
even safer by being more careful. The welfare 
of yourself and family may be inwolved. 


The railroads are making a vigorous effort to 


reduce accidents. 
Won't you help? 


You can help in many ways and especially 
by observing these ten don'ts. 


2»-_féS LY 


DON'T cross railroad tracks, either walking 
or driving, until you stop and look in both 
directions, whether view is obstructed or 


not. 


Stop—look— listen! 


DON’T try to cross tracks in front of an ap- 


proaching train. It pays 


DON'T cross a track after a train has passed, 
until you have made sure no train is com- 
ing from the opposite direction. 


DON’T walk or stand on railroad tracks. If 
compelled to walk in railroad yards, avoid 


elsewhere. ; 


road tracks or trains. Teach them to play 


BON’T get on or off a mon-passenger freight 


train or crawl under it. 


DON’T attempt to get on or off a moving 


passenger train. Wait until it stops. 


» 


DON?T be careless when stepping on Or off 


step. 


a standing passenger train. Watch your 


DON?T stand on platforms of passenger cars. 


It is safer inside. 


DON?T place hand or arm in an open win- 


to wait. 


accidents. 


walking between the rails of any ome track. 
There is usually room between the tracks,_ 


WREORIIF et vour children 


nlav srannd rail. 


dow. Thewindow may close unexpectedly. 


Two-thirds of all railroad accidemts are 
incurred bypersons going on railroad tracks 
without stopping, looking and listening. 


You share in the resgpe@ensibility for these 


Your co-operation means greater safety. 


W. B. STOREY, President 


The Atchison, Topeka and Sasata Fe 


Railway System. 
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Agricultural 


Implements 


‘Survey of Florida 
Problem in Freight 
Traffie Completed 


Effort Is Made to Avert Any 
Repetition of Congestion 
and Embargo Just 

Experienced. 


The Department of Commerce has 
completed a-field survey of transporta- 
tion in Florida, made at the request of 
the Florida Advisory Board, a voluntary 
organization of shippers and receivers. 
The survey takes in five general topics: 
Stocks on hand, production and produc- 
tion capacity, turnover, method of ship- 
ping and receiving, estimate of winter 
business. The principal purposes of the 
survey, it is explained in the preface by 
Dr. Julius Klein director of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
‘were: 

“To determine the facts regarding 
Florida business, as related to transpor- 
tation, so as to avoid, if possible, any 
repetition of freight congestion and em- 
bargo; to study the production, market- 
ing, and distribution for the promotion of 
business and efficiency in connection with 
transportation.” 

Example of Cooperation. 

Dr. Klein adds: The Florida trans- 
portation field survey is an example of 
cooperation of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce with business at | 
the request of business. All individual 
replies supplying information to the bu- 
reau’s agents have been held in strict 
confidence. | 

In completing this survey it is believed | 
that the bureau has worked out on a 
practical basis a plan of cooperation 
when the industries involved need only | 
the assistance of a cooperative Govern- | 
ment agency to carry forward their 
plans. This example may be of consid- 
erable interest to other regional or dis- 
trict organizations throughout the coun- 
try. | 
The introduction and summary of the | 
survey are in full as follows: 5 

On May 15, 1926, the Florida division, 
southeastern advisory board of the 
American Railway Association, requested | 
the Department of Commerce to under- | 
take a transportation field survey of the 
State of Florida. At a meeting of the | 
executive committee this board, with rep- 
resentatives of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, June 18, the | 
scope of the survey desired was deter- 
mined. There were five main objectives 
as follows: Stocks on hand, production 
and production capacity, turnover, meth- 
ods of shipping and receiving goods, and | 








estimate of car requirements for the | 
immediate future. 

Sixteen Principal Commodities. 

Sixteen principal commodities were 
included in the survey. The following ; 
nine inbound commodities were studied, 
for which a detailed questionnaire was 
used: (1) Cement; (2) lime, plaster, 
and stucco; (3) tile, including sewer 
pipe; (4) brick, all kinds; (5) slag, 
stone, sand, gravel, and clay; (6) iron, | 
steel, all kinds, including machinery; 
(7) autos, trucks, tractors, and acces- 
sories; (8) furniture except household 
goods; and (9) all forest products. 

Seven outbound commodities were 
studied in cooperation with the ship- | 
rers’ commodity committees of the | 
Florida advisory board, as follows: (1) 
Citrus fruit; (2) fresh vegetables, 
melons, etc.; (3) fertilizer; (4) phos- 
phate rock; (5) naval stores; (6) 
petroleum and products; and (7) lime 
rock. 

There follows a summary of the 
Florida transportation field survey. The 
data represent totals of the figures 
from each of the 10 terminal districts | 
of the State. 

Greater Rail Movement. 

A greater rail movement in Florida | 
during the last quarter of 1926 as com- | 
pared with the corresponding period in ! 
1925 is indicated by the estimated car 
loadings and unloadings of principal | 
commodities, as determined by the sur- 
vey of Florida transportation require- | 
ments. Car unloadings for nine com- | 
modities in all districts except Miami | 
during the last quarter of 1926 are esti- 
mated at 88,546 cars, thus indicating 
both a normal stock replenishment and | 
a larger consumption in the State. Load- | 
ings of seven commodities for all dis- | 
tricts are estimated at 83,938 cars for | 
the last quarter of 1926, there being a | 
considerable increase over last year due | 
to anticipated large agricultural pro- | 
duction and freedom of movement for 
lime-rock shipments. These loading esti- 
mates do not refiect the changes which 
the recent storm may make in the fruit 
and vegetable movement. 

Car loading for the first six months 
of 1926 were approximately the same as 
for the same period of 1925, totaling | 
over 280,000 carloads. Car unloadings 

for these periods were 302.517 and 253,- 
605 cars, respectively, for 1926 and 1925, 

indicating that the amount of business 

for the first half of 1926 was consider- 
riod of 1925. These figures were sup- | 
ably greater than during the same pe- | 
plied by the railroads in Florida. The | 
totals for each commodity were deter- 
mined from the car loadings and unload 
ings in all stations, loading or unload 
ing 100 or more cars per month in th 
period covered, and represent from & 
to 90 per cent of the aggregate tonnag: 
of the State. 

28,399 Cars Unloaded. 

The total number of cars unloaded ir 
all Florida in October, 1925, of the nin 
commodities included in the question 
naire was 28,399; the estimates of ca: 
unloadings of these commodities in nin: 
districts for the last quarter of 192 
are: 27,463 cars in October, 31,032 car 
in November, and 29,851 cars in Decem- 
ber. These estimates do not include th: 
Miami district, as the West Indian hu: 
ricane caused a change in the estimat 
for that district. The Pensacola esti | 


| nations 
| Reparation awarded. 


! pended schedules ordered canceled with- 


| pany et al. 


| Refund directed and 
; and Paint Company v. Chicago, Rock 


| on wall paper, in carloads, from Joliet, 


| mate, however, has been revised and is 


| requirements been included these esti- 
mates would be materially higher. 


|} of 1926 are: 


| carloads per month of this increase are 


| commodities, 
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Railroads 


Summary of Freight 
Rate Decisions 


Decisions in rate cases made public | 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
February 14 are summarized as fol- 
lows: 

No. 18146. Continental Oil Company 
v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Company et al. Decided February 
8, 1927. Rates charged on gasoline, in 
carloads, from Florence, Colo., to desti- 
in Utah, found unreasonable. 


No. 16485 (Sub. No. 2). Pendleton & 
Gilkey v. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Company et al. Decide dFebruary 2, 
1927. Rate charged on a carload of cedar 
posts from spur 28, Minn., to Gaston, 
Ind., found — inapplicable. Reparation 
awarded. 

No. 17295. Llewellyn Iron Works’ v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Company et all. Decided February 2, 
1927. Rate on flourspar, in carloads, 
from Mesilla Park, N. Mex., to Torrance, 
Calif., found to have been unreasonable. 
Reparation awarded. 

Investigation and Suspension Docket 
No. 2719. Agricultural implements be- 
tween points in the Southeast. Decided 
January 22, 1927. Proposed rates on 
agricultural implements, in _ carloads, 
from producing points in the Southeast 
to Mississippi and Ohio River crossings, 
including St. Louis, Mo., and Mississippi 
Valley territory found not justified. Sus- 


out prejudice to the filing of new sched- 
ules in accordance with the views ex- 
pressed herein. 

No. 17686. Pacific Tank & Pipe Com- 
pany v. Southern Pacific Company et al. 
Decided February 2, 1927. Rate charged 
on shipments of wooden water pipe, in 
carloads, during October and November, 
1923, from Sather, Calif., to Ajo, Ariz, 
found unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 

No. 17938. Fredonia Linseed Oil 
Works Company y. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Company et al. De- 
cided February 2, 1927. Rate on linseed 
oil, in carloads, from Fredonia, Kans., to 
Kansas City, Mo., found unreasonable. 
Reasonable rate prescribed for the fu- 
ture, and reparation awarded. 

No. 17951. Dallas Paper Company v. 
Chicago & North Western Railway Com- 
Decided February 2, 1927. 
Mixed carload shipment of paper arti- 
cles from Green Bay, Wis., to Tulsa, 
Okla., found to have been overcharged. 
complaint dis- 
missed. 

No. 18042. Pan American Wall Paper 


Island and Pacific Railway Company et 
al. Decided February 2, 1927. Rate 


Ill., to Dallas, Tex., found not unreason- 
able. Complaint dismissed. 


included. Had the Miami figures of car 


During October, 1925, 12,282 carloads 
of vegetables, citrus fruit, fertilizer, lime 
rock, phosphate rock, petroleum, and 
naval stores were loaded in Florida. The 
estimates of loadings for the last quarter 
October, 23,987 carloads; 
November, 28,269; and December, 31,682. 
These estimates of loadings include the 
Miami district. Approximately 7,000 


accounted for by the lime-rock p 


ments, precluded to a large extent in 
1925 by congestion. 
9,962,200 Tons Shipped. 

In 1925 a total of 9,962,200 tons of all 
valued at $438,439,000, 
were shipped to and from Florida ports. 
In 1924 this traffic aggregated 7,414,000 


| tons, worth $3872,830,000. 


Florida business would benefit by a 


; regular collection of quarterly data on 


car requirements and stocks on hand. 


| The direct value of the data is such that 
| shippers, receivers, and others involved 


Rate Decisions 


And Complaints 


Transportation 


ee 


Money Rates in New York City | 


Chart based on data obtained from the Federal Reserve Board showing average weekly re- 
newal rates on call loans and weekly prevailing rates on 4-6 months commercial paper for the 


RENEWAL RATE ON CALL LOANS 


PER CENT 


week ended Friday, February 11 


PER CENT 


PRIME COMMERCIAL PAPER, 4-6 MONTHS 


Increase Proposed in Southeastern F reight Rates 
Un Agricultural Implements Found Not Justified 


Tariffs Are Ordered 
Canceled By I. C. C. 


Declared Not in Harmony With 
Southern Class Investigation 
and Principles Laid Down. 


An increase proposed by the south- 
eastern railroads in the freight rates on 
agricultural implements in carloads, 
from producing points in the Southeast 
to Mississippi and Ohio River crossings, 
including St. Louis, Mo., and Mississippi 
Valley territory, was found not justified 
in the decision made public by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commissionon Feb- 
ruary 14, The railroad tariffs were or- 
dered canceled without prejudice to the 
filing of new ones in harmony with the 
principles laid down by the commission 
in its Southern Class Investigation de- 
cision. 

The report of Division 1 of the com- 
mission, by Gommissioner McManamy, 
dated January 22, follows: 

Rate on Farm Implements 
By Southeastern Railroads 

By schedules filed to become effective 
on August 12, 1926, as to 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway, and 


August 1, 1926, as to other respondents, | 


it is proposed to make certain changes 
in the rates on agricultural implements, 
in carloads, from southeastern producing 
points to the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers 


and to Mississippi Valley territory, in- | 


cluding New Orleans, La. Upon pro- 
test of the Atlanta Freight Bureau, 
Chattanooga Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Knoxville Freight Bureau, and the 
New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau, the 
schedules wefe suspended until Decem- 
ber 10, 1926, as to the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis, and until Novem- 
ber 29, 1926, as to other respondents. 
The effective dates were subsequently 
postponed to March 29, 1927. Rates will 
be stated in cents per 100 pounds. 
Prior to July 1, 1923, the rates on 
agricultural implements here under con- 
sideration reflected to some extent the 


“basing point” system of making rates | 


in such work would benefit greatly from 


the information and would cooperate 
fully in its determination. It is sug- 
gested that the Florida advisory board 
of the American Railway Association 
secure each quarter the facts concerning 


stocks on hand and estimated car re- | 


quirements. 

The full printed text of, the sur- 

vey is available at a price of 20 cents 

a copy, with the Superintendent of 

Documents, Government Printing Of- 

fice, Washington, D.C. Ask for 

“Florida Transportation Field Sur- 

vey, Domestic Commerce Series, 
No. 17. 


DIVIDENDS 


paid without break since 1889 


_ Commonwealth Edison Company, supplying elec- 
tric light and power to the City of Chicago, has a 
business creed expressed by its president as follows: 


“When the rights of the public are properly taken 
care of, by improving service and lowering rates, the 
rights of the stockholders will take care of themselves.” 


The Company’s divide 


nd record of 148 consec- 


utive quarterly dividend payments to stockholders 
demonstrates the soundness of this principle. 


The combination of low rates and high efficiency 
of service has steadily widened the local market 


for electricity until today 


Chicago people use more 


electricity per capita than the people of any other 


comparable community. 


The Company’s custom 


ers number 860,000. Stock- 


holders number 42,000 of whom 85 per cent are 
residents of the city served. 


On request we shall be g 


lad to supply information 


about the Capital Stock of the Commonwealth Edison 


Company. This security 
Stock Exchange. 


is listed on The Chicago 


In addition to its safety and mar- 


ketability it enjoys the advantage of frequent gtant- 
ing of valuable subscription rights to stockholders. 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 
72 West Adams Street, Chicago 


St. Louis Milwaukee 


Indianapolis Louisville 


Central States Securities Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York City 


| points 


Nashville, | 








ne 


which is described in considerable detail 
in several of our recent decisions dealing 
with rates in the South. Under this 
system so-called depressed rates applied 
to points on the coast or on inland nav- 
igable waters, and to certain interior 
points, while to intermediate interior 
points no attempt was made to observe 
the fourth section. This resulted in 
rates to intermediate points much higher 
than those to the more distant river or 
basing points. Following denial 
fourth section relief the carriers under- 
took a readjustment of all class and 
commodity rates from Ohio and Missis- 
sippi River crossings, Gulf ports and 
other points to points in the Mississippi 
Valley. 

The schedules containing this read- 
justment were suspended and made the 
subject of our report in rates to, from, 
and between points south of Ohio River, 


| 64 I. C. C. 107, and 64 I. C. C. 306. Ef- 


fective July 1, 1923, and pursuant to the 
supplemental fourth section order en- 
tered in the case cited, revised com- 
modity rates on agricultural implements, 
in carloads, were established from Ohio 


| and Mississippi River crossings, certain 
the Gulf | 


in central territory, 
ports, and Nashville, Tenn., to points in 
the Mississippi Valley and the Southeast. 
This readjustment resulted in increases 
in rates from Ohio and Mississippi 
River crossings, Nashyille and Chicago 
to Mississippi River points, Gulf ports 
and interior Mississippi Valley points; 
reductions from central territory to in- 
terior Mississippi Valley points; and re- 
ductions from Ohio and Mississippi 
River crossings, Gulf ports, Nashville 
and points in central territory to the 
Southeast. Upon protest we declined to 
suspend the schedules embracing this 
readjustment. 


Part of Readjustment 
Started in Year 1923 


According to respondents the proposed 
adjustment is part of the readjustment 
begun in 1923 and is intended to place 
the rates from and to the points under 
consideration on a level comparable with 


of | 


| Mississippi 


; applying in 


Part of Readjustment 


Under Protest Made by Vari- 
ous Organizations. 


those established on July 1, 1923, on 
agricultural implements from the Uhio 
River crossings and other points to the 
Mississippi Valley and the Southeast. If 
permitted to become effective it will re- 
sult in substantial increases in existing 
Gulf ports and reductions to interior 
Valley points. A uniform 
commodity description, similar to that 


799 
923, 


established on July 1, 1 is provided 


| for application in connection with the 


proposed rates. There is no uniformity 
in the commodity descriptions applying 
in conjunction with the present rates, 
different rates applying to different de- 
scriptions. “ 
Agricultural implements are 
sixth class in southern territory. 


rated 
The 


| suspended rates vary from about 85 to 


90 per cent of the sixth-elass rates, pre- 
scribed in the Southern Class Rate In- 
vestigation, 100 I. C. C. 513, 109 I. C. C. 
300, and 113 I. C. C. 200. Im official 
territory this commodity moves under 
fifth-class rates. -The suspended rates 
are lower than the scale prescribed on 
agricultural implements, other than 
hand, in Memphis-Southwestern Investi- 
gation, 77 I. C. C. 473. 


Claimed Too High for 





| Territory in Question 
; Protestants contend that the proposed 
| adjustment reflects a basis of rates too 


| high for application in this territory; 
| that it represents a system of rate-mak- 


; ing contrary to the principles announced 
in Southern Class Rate Investigation, 
supra; and that it will result in new 


Declined to Suspend Schedules 


rates to Mississippi River points and the | 


connection with the rates | : ; 
oa | that proposed by the carriers in the 


* 
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Rate Complaints 


Filed With I. C. C. 


Complaints made public by the Inter- 
state Commerce. Commission February 
14 are summarized as follows: 

No. 19210. Acme Brick Co., of Fort 
Worth, Tex., et al v. Abilene & Southern 
Railway et al. Ask Commission to pre- 
scribe just and reasonable rates on brick 
and other clay products of the Uniform 
Brick List, carloads, from Bennetts, Den- 
ton, Butler Spur, Bridgeport, Ferris, 
Thurber and Wichita Falls, Tex., and 
Tulsa, Cleveland and Oklahoma City, 
Okla., and Peoria, Pine Bluff, Malvern, 
Little Rock and Fort Smith, Ark., to 
points in New Mexico on and east of the 


| line of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
| cific Railway, from the Texas-New Mex- 
| ico State line, northeast of Nara Visa, 


Started in Year 1923 | 





| Railroad, 


. M., to the Texas-New Mexico line, 
south of Newman, N. M. 

No. 19179. Subs No. 30 to 55, inclu- 
sive. Standard Hardwood Lumber Co., 
of Buffalo, N. Y. v. New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad et al. Claims 
reparation on shipments of lumber be- 
tween Georgia, New York and New Eng- 
land States. 


Railroads Would Abandon 


Narrow Gauge Branch 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
the Deadwood Central Rail- 
road and the Black Hills & Fort Pierre 
Railroad have applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon a branch line of three-feet 
gauge from Galena Junction to Galena, 
S. Dak., 8.45 miles. 


concede that it will eliminate some pre- 


j; judicial situations. 


Under . the proposed adjustment the 
grouping of destinations is similar to 


Southern Class Rate Investigation, 
supra. Since we disapproved the 
carriers’ proposals in that case and pre- 
scribed in lieu thereof a mileage basis, 
protestants, especially those located at 
interior points, insist that a mileage 
scale should be substituted for the ad- 
justment here proposed and that such 
scale should be made applicable on agri- 
cultural implements’ throughout all 
southern territory. The record suggests 
the necessity for a comprehensive re- 
adjustment of all rates on this commod- 
ity within the South, but there is noth- 
ing to indicate that the necessity for a 
revision in connection with rates to the 
Mississippi Valley is any greater than 
that incident to those applying to, from, 
or within other subterritories of south- 
ern territory. 

We find that the proposed rates have 
not been justified. Amn order will be 
entered requiring the cancellation of the 
suspended schedules and discontinuing 
this proceeding, without prejudice to the 
filing of new schedules embracing rates 
on agricultural implements throughout 
southern territory in harmony with the 


principles laid down in Southern Class 


| third-section departures, although they | Rate Investigation, supra. 


Unification 


OF 


Northern Pacific Railway Company 


AND 


Great Northern Railway Company 


To THE STOCKHOLDERS OF NORTHERN Paciric RAILWAY COMPANY 
AND GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY: 


Survey of 


Freight Traffic 


Readjustment on Grain 
Rates Is Disapproved 


A proposed readjustment in rates on 
grain and grain products between points 
in Kansas and Oklahoma on the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railroad and points 
in Oklahoma on the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco Railway was disapproved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commision in a 
report just made public and tariff sched- 
ules, suspended pending investigation, 
were ordered canceled. 

The Commiston’s report states that the 
proposed revision would have resulted in 
increases ranging from one-half cent to 
16% cents per 100 pounds, and in some 
instances would have been over 100 per 
cent of the present rates. 


Values for Rate-Making 
Placed on Six Railroads 


Final valuation reports have just been 
issued by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission finding values for rate-making 
purposes as follows: West Virginia Mid- 
land Railroad, 535,295, as of 1918; Pa- 
cific Coast Railroad, $5,029,165, as of 
1916; Arcade & Attics Railroad, $519,- 
946, as of 1919; Charleston Terminal 
Company, $1,457,000, as of 1918; Du- 
luth & Northeastern Railroad, $1,006,- 
292, as of 1919; Riverside, Rialto & Pa- 
cific Railroad, $314,488, as of 1916. 


Railroad Asks Authority 
To Build Branch Line 


The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Railway has just applied to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to construct an extension of 5,431 
feet from its Sequatchie Valley branch 
in Tennessee into a new coal field. 


Confident of protection, your 
children build dreams for the fu- 
| ture. Let Fidelity First Mortgage 
| Real Estate Bonds, at 614%, help 
you meet this obligation. Before 
| buying any security it is well to 
| investigate the issuing institution. 
| Send for Fidelity’s booklet, “The 
House Behind the Bonds.” 


I BOND # MORTGAGE ry 
J U.MENTEER Provident oe INCORPORATED ERS60 


663 Chemical Bldg., St. Louts 
1191 New York Life Bldg., Chicago 
381 Colo. Nat'l Bank Bldg.. Denver 


A Plan and Deposit Agreement, dated February 7, 1927, for Unification of Northern Pacific 
Railway Company and Great Northern Railway Company, have been adopted and approved by 
the undersigned Committee, which recommends your acceptance thereof and the prompt deposit of 
your stock. Reference to such Plan and Deposit Agreement, copies of which have been mailed 
to stockholders, discloses that it is proposed, subject to the approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, that a railroad corporation now existing, or to be organized, called the New Com- 
pany, will lease the properties of Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway Company, all of whose 
stock is owned in equal shares by your Companies, and thereafter will exchange its stock, share 
for share, for stock of Northern Pacific Railway Company and Great Northern Railway Com- 


pany. 


erties of each of your Companies. 


Holders of stock of Northern Pacific Railway Comp 


As soon as feasible, the New Company will also acquire by lease the railroads and prop- 


any and of Great Northern Railway 


Company may assent to the Plan and become parties to the Deposit Agreement, by depositing 


their stock on or before April 15, 1927 with the respective Depositaries. 


Each stockholder is 


requested to execute and mail to the Secretary of the Committee the proxy enclosed with the Plan 
and Deposit Agreement. 

The stock deposited must be endorsed in blank or accompanied by proper instruments of 
assignment in blank, for transfer, and must be properly witnessed. Signatures should be guaran- 
teed by a Bank or Trust Company having a New York correspondent or by a New York Stock 
Exchange firm. 

Certificates of Deposit, transferable on the books of the issuing Depositary, will be issued 
for all stock deposited under the Plan. Application will be made to list such Certificates on the 


New York 


Stock Exchange. 


All dividends collected on deposited stock will be paid to the holders of record of Certificates 


of Deposit 


representing such stock. 


Deposits of stock will be without expense to depositors. 


Walker D. Hines, 


Davis, Polk, 


Wardwell, Gardiner & Reed, 
Counsel. 


J.P. MORGAN & CO., 


23 Wall 


Street, New York City 
Depositary 


Northern Pacific Railway Company Stock 


February 15, 1927. 


GEO. F. BAKER, Chairman 


ARTHUR CURTISS) JAMES, Deputy Chairman 


J. P. MORGAN 

LOUIS W. HILL 

HOWARD ELLIOTT 
Committee 


Francis T. Ward, Secretary 


23 Wall Street, New York 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


2 Wall Street, New York City 


Depositary 


Great Northern Railway Company Stock 
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Loans 
Discounts 
Rise in Direct Loans | 
| 


Of 12 Credit Banks 


Noted in December | 


Additional Advances Re- | 
corded for Half of Janu- 
ary; Gain Shown in 
Cotton Figure. 


An inerease of approximately $4,500,- | 
000 in direct loans outstanding of the | 
12 Federal intermediate credit banks oc- 
curred in December, 1926, the larger 
part of which is attributed to the banks 
at Columbia, S. C.; St. Louis, and 
Wichita, Kans., for loans on cotton and 
rice, the Federal Reserve Board has just 
announced. In addition to this increase 
in December, the statement says, ad- 


vances of $1,625,000 were’ made in the | 
| United States Government obligations, 


first half of January on account of agri- 
cultural interests. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Direct loans outstanding of the 12 
Federal intermediate credit banks’ in- 
creased approximately $4,500,000 dur- 
ing December, and adidtional advances 
of $1,625,000 were made during the 
first half of January. The larger part 
of the increase during December took 
place at the banks located at Columbia 
(S. C.), St. Louis and Wichita (Kans.), 
and represented increased loans on cot- 
ton and rice. 

Tobacco Loans Decline. 

Loans on tobacco in the six weeks’ 
period ending January 15 decreased ap- 
proximately $1,000,000, loans on wool 
were about $600,000 lower, and loans 
based on wheat and canned fruits and 


| districts. 





vegetables also declined slightly. Dur- 
ing the same period loans on cotton In- 
creased approximately $6,000,000; rice,” 
$730,000; raisins, $300,000; and all 
others, $114,000. Compared with a 
year ago, direct loans at the end of 
the year, totaling $52,705,000, were 
$1,075,000 lower. 

Rediscounts at the end of December 
totaled $39,757,000, or only $32,000 | 
more than at the end beginning of the 
month, liquidation by agricultural credit 
corporations being just about offset by 
increased advances to _livestogk 
companies. The largest liquidation dur- 
ing December took place at the Colum- 
bia (S. C.), bank, where agricultural 
credit corporations reduced their redis- 
counts from $8,047,000 to $5,588,000. 

Figure Rose in January 

During the first half of January total 
rediscounts increased about $600,000, ad- 
ditional advances being made to both 
agricultural credit corporations and live- 
stock loan companies. At the end of the 


year total rediscounts, totaling $39,757.- | 


000, were $18,485,000 higher than at the 
close of 1925. 


Loans based upon eligible commodities | 


and rediscounts with the different finan- 

cial institutions on the latest date in 

January are shown in the accompanying 

table. 

Intermediate Credit Banks: 

(In thousands of dollars) 

Direct loans outstanding on— 

1-15-27 

A Se ee eee 27,415 

13,514 


1-16-26 
24,214 
20,888 

3,000 
844 
3,600 
175 
1,013 
603 
449 


Canned fr’ts & vegs.... 
Raisins 
Peanuts 


All other 


54,786 | 


Rediscounts outstanding for— 
Agr. credit corporations. . 24,089 
National banks 27 
State banks 312 
Lives’tk loan companies... 15,869 
Sav’ngs bks. & trust cos.. 55 


14,600 
34 
391 
11,236 
80 
26,341 
Net mortgage loans outstanding held 
by the 12 Federal land banks increased 
$9,223,000 during December, and those 
held by joint-stock land banks increased 
$8,246,000.. For the year 1926 the net 
increase for the former was $72,134,000 
and $86,917,000 for the latter. 
Totals of Mortgages. 

The following table shows the out- 
standing volume of net mortgage loans 
at the end of December held by 12 Fed- 
eral land banks, 54 joint-stock land banks 
and 41 life insurance companies owning 
more than 82 per cent of the assets of 
all life insurance companies. 

Net farm mortgage loans outstanding: 
[In thousands of dollars. ] 

12-31-26 12-31-25 
Total, all joint-stock 

land banks 
Total, Federal 

banks 
41 life insurance com- 

panies 


Deficiency Bill Sent 
Back to Conference | 


632,476 
land 
1,077,819 1,005,685 


545,559. 


1,585,000 1,532,000 


Senate Votes to Insist on Dis- 
agreement Over Two 
Amendments. 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
cetpance for the Senate’s position. 
Senator Warren’s motion precipitated 
a debate which continued for more than 
an hour, in which Senators Robinson 
(Dem.), of Arkansas, and McKellar 
spoke in favor of the McKellar amend- 
ment, while Senator Bruce (Dem.), of 
Maryland, and Senator Copeland 
(Dem.). of New York, declared it would 
impose an additional and useless burden 
upon the taxpayer. Senators Robinson 
and McKellar argued that unless there 
was provision made for review in cases 
where there is agreement as to refunds 
between the Treasury officials and the 
taxpayer, there is no assurance that the 
government’s interests will be protected. 
Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, 


' on February 


loan ; 
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Finance 


Federal Reserve Board Statement Shows 


Decline in Loans and Demand Deposits 


Investments Reported By 679 Member Banks Increase 
$10,000,000 and Time Deposits $16,000,000. 


The Federal Reserve Board’s condition 
statement 679 reporting member 
banks in leading cities as of February 
9, 1927, made public February 14, shows 
a decrease of $80,000,000 in loans and 
discounts and of $115,000,000 in net de- 
mand deposits, an increase of $10,000,000 
in investments, and $16,000,000 in time 
deposits. Member banks in New York 


of 


| City reported a decrease of $93,000,000 


in loans and discounts, $5,000,000 in in- 
vestments, and $102,000,000 in net de- 


! mand deposits, and an increase of $26,- 
| 000,000 in borrowings from the Federal 


reserve bank. 
Loans on stocks and bonds, including 


were $86,000,000 below the total reported 


a week ago, the larger decline of $92,- | 


000,000 reported for member banks in 
the New York district being offset by 
smaller increases in some of the other 
All other loans and discounts 
$6,000,000, the principal in- 
creases being in the Dallas and Rich- 
mond districts. Total loans to brokers 
and dealers seeured by stocks and bonds 
made by reporting member banks’ in 


increased 


| New York City were $10,000,000 below 


the 
their 


previous week’s figures, loans for 
own account having declined 


$2,050,325,000 
352,000. 
Loans to brokers and dealers made by 
New York City banks for their own ac- 
count amounted to $807,571,000 on Feb- 
ruary 9 as compared with $885,123,000, 
on February 2, and $1,199,307,000 on 
February 10 of last year. Loans for 
the account of out of town banks totaled 


and time loans $2,171,- 


9 


$1,123,780,000 for February 


| 
| 


Tax 
Refunds 


| Foreign Exchange 


[By Telegraph.] 


New York, February 14.--The Federal 


(YEARDY 
INDEX 


- Banking 


Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures of the Treasury 


at the Close of Business Feb. 
And Comparison of Current 


11, as Made Public Feb. 14 


and Preceding Fiscal Years. 


RECEIPTS (in MILUONS OF DOLLARS) 


Reserve Bank of New York today certified | 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- | 


lowing: 
February 14, 1927, 
In pursuance of the provisions of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 


oce 


the conversion of foreign currency for the | 


purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 


| hereby certify to you that the buying rates 


| in the New York market at noon today for | 


year, and $1,340,433,000 on February 10, | 


1926. Loans to brokers and dealers for 


| France 


the account of others totaled $758,133,- | 


000 on February 9, $721,098,000 on Feb- 
2, and $597,848,000 on: February 


ruary 2, 
10, 1926. 
Demand Deposits Decline. 

Net demand deposits declined $111,- 
000,000 at member banks in the New 
York district and $115,000,000 at all re- 
porting banks. An increase of $10,000,- 
000 was reported by member banks in 
the San Francisco district and of $8,000,- 
000 by banks in the Dallas district, as 
compared with decreases of $10,000,000 


‘and $8,000,000, respectively, in the Bos- 


$78,000,000, while loans for out-of-town ! 


banks and for others increased $31,000,- 
000, and $37,000,000, respectively. Hold- 
ings of U. S. Government securities in- 
creased $7,000,000, and of other bonds 


| and stocks $3,000,000. 


Loans to Brokers. 

Total loans to brokers and dealers, 
secured by stocks and bonds, made by 
reporting member banks in New York 
City aggregated $2,720,578,000 on Feb- 
ruary 9, as compared with $2,730,001,000 
2, 1927 and $3,137,588,000 
on February 19, 1926. Of this total $2.- - 
047,598,000, represented “demand” loans, 
and $672,980,000 “on time” loans. On 


ton and Chicago districts. Time deposits 
increased to $16,000,000, the principal in- 
creases being reported for banks in the 
New York, Richmond, and Dallas dis- 
tricts, while Government deposits de- 
clined $18,000,000, smaller figures being 


reported by member banks in all dis- | 


tricts. 

Borrowings from the Federal reserve 
banks remained practically unchanged 
from the total of $223,000,000 reported 


| a week ago, an increase of $23,000,000 


reported for member banks in New York 
district being offset by smaller borrow- 
ings reported by member banks in other 
districts, particularly in the Chicago dis- 
trict. 


The following table, compiled by the | 


Board, shows the principal resources and 


liabilities of the reporting member banks | 


. | Bel vie 
$1,154,874,000 on the last reporting date, | ee 


f this | 
= | Denmark (krone) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


CUSTOMS INCOME TAX 


16.7% 


MISC. INT. REV. 
17.9% 


2,2 71,426.124.8 


cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- | 


rencies are as shown below: 
Respectfully, 
Manager, Foreign Department. 
Country 
Europe: 
Austria (schilling) .14072 
1391 
Bulgaria (lev)..... .007228 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
-2665 
4.8511 
025189 
.0393 
.2370 
.012971 
.4002 
.1253 


England (pound sterling) 
Finland (markka)... 
(franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma).... 
Holland (guilder).. 
Hungary (pengo).. 


|} Italy (lira).. 








with comparative data, the figures being | 


February 2, demand loans amounted to | in thousands of dollars: 


Number of reporting banks 


' Loans and discounts: 
Secured by U. S. Gov’t obligations......... 


Secured by stocks and bonds 


All other loans and discounts.............. 


Total loans and discounts 
Investments: 


U. S. Government securities......... ae 


Other bonds, stocks and securities 


Total investments 


Total loans and investments.............. See aie 


Reserve balances with F. R. Banks 
Cash in vault 


| Net demand deposits 


Time deposits 


; Government deposits 


Due from banks 
Due to banks 


banks. 


All reporting member 
27 2-10-26 


2-9-27 2-2-27 
679 679 
148,844 165,165 
5,515,462 
8,563,891 


146,529 
5,431,186 


8,570,390 8,333,451 





14,148,105 14,228,197 


2,344,186 
3,215,435 


2,549,225 
3,218,633 2,940,485 
“5,559,621 5,489,710 
19,787,818 
1,652,129 
258,507 
12,972,100 
5,877,458 
119,734 
1,229,464 
3,343,189 


5,569,756 
19,717,861 
1,636,551 
271,216 
12,856,929 
5,893,331 
101,787 
1,158,370 
3,295,483 


1,663,508 


13,072,587 


Bills payable and rediscounts with F. R. Banks: 


Secured by U. S. Gov’t obligations 
All other Waale’ 


Total borrowings from F. R. Banks.......... 


135,254 
88,136 


127,436 
95,337 


228,478 


222,773 


223,390 


supported the position taken by Senators 
Robinson and McKellar and pointed out 
that refunds may be agreed to at secret 
conferences between subordinate em- 
ployes of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue and the taxpayer. 

Senator Bruce asked Senator Curtis: 

“The Senator then suspects corruption 
in the Bureau of Internal Revenue?” 

“IT not only suspect it; I know it,” 
Senator Couzens replied. 


When Senator Bruce remarked that, 
in that case, Senator Couzens should 
bring his knowledge to the proper au- 
thorities, the latter replied that he has 
filed reports on the subject with the Sen- 
ate “by volumes” and that a bill designed 
to eliminate some of the possibilities of 
corruption in such cases is now pending 
before the Committee on Finance. 

Both amendments on which the Senate 
is refusing to recede apply to payments 
to be made out of the $175,000,000 item 
in the deficiency bill provided for the 
payment of tax refunds. In the debate 
on February 14 Senator Warren said he 
had been informed that about $65,000,000 
of that amount was designed for settle- 
ment of claims which have been adjudi- 
cated by the courts. e 


Senator Heflin (Dem.), of Alabama, 
asserted that he had been told by an em- | 


ploye of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
that a great many of the claims to be 
paid out of the $175,000,000 have not 
been approved by the Bureau but that 
the amount asked represents the Bu- 
reau’s estimate of what will be required 


to settle claims to be allowed during the | 


year. 


Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, chair- | 


man of the Committee on Finance,. de- 


Graphic Charts, Maps, 
Surveys of Business, 
Government’ Records 
for 
Manufacturers, 
Advertising Agents, 
Publishers, Bankers, 


Trade Associations, 
Ete. 


Write, Phone or Call. 
No Obligation. 


fended the methods of the Bureau and 


} Commission. 


Norway (krone).. 

Poland (zloty) FEN 66008 6.0 
Portugal (escudo)........... 
Roumania (leu).. 

Spain (peseta).. 

Sweden (krona).. 

Switzerland (franc)... 
Yugoslavia (dinar)... 

Asia: 
China 
China 
China 
China 
China 
China 
China 
Chian 


-005673 
.1688 
-2669 
.1924 
017605 


(Chefoo tael) 

(Hankow tael). 
Shanghai tael) 

(Tientsin tael) 
(Hongkong dollar) 
(Mexican dollar) 
(Tientsin or Peiyuang dol. 
(Yuan dollar). 

India (rupee)... 

Japan (yen).. 

Singapore (S. S.) (dollar 
North America: 

Canada (dollar).. 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 

Newfoundland (dollar) 

South America: 
Argentina (peso) 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 


-6496 
-6400 
6202 
6538 
-4925 
4563 
4450 
-4425 
3637 
4882 
.5600 


998373 
000750 


996188 


9469 
1183 
.1200 
0143 


(gold) 


Railway Authorized 
To Issue Certificates 


An issue of $300,000 of equipment 
tru_. certificates by the Norfolk South- 
ern Railroad has been authorized by 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
They are to be sol dat not 


| less than 97.18. 


716 
5,507,578 | 


14,006,194 | 


19,495,904 | 


298,445 | 


357,877 | 


said that it was advisable to have the 
money on hand to make payments when | 


the claims are allowed in order to remove 
the necessity of paying interest. He 
also defended the practice of imposing 


jeopardy assessments, which had been | 


criticized by Senators Robinson, of 


Arkansas, and Couzens. 


ESSENTIAL . SERVICE 


IN.19 STATES 


__‘MIDDLE‘WEST | 

- UTILITIES COMPANY 

i Notice of Dividend i 
on Prior Lien Stock 


The Board of Directors of 
Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany has declared a quarterly 
dividend of Two Dollars 
($2.00) upon each share of 
the outstanding Prior Lien 
capital stock, payable March 
15, 1927, to all Prior Lien 
stockholders of record on 
the company’s books at the 
close of business at 5:00 
o'clock P. M., February 28, & 
» 1927. i 
EUSTACE J. KNIGHT, i 
Secretary. ji 


seometstnaansgumerccaunamem 


‘Eooesenamern ene conans emtaemennet tts tt: 


Wendell C. Hill 


AND STAFF. 


Consulting Economists 


Visualizing Statisticians 


Hill Bldg. Washington, D.C. 
Tel. Main 10492 


470417 | 


The Cache Valley Railroad was au- ! 


800 1000 


400 . 
a 1926 TOTAL $ 


ITURES (CinMILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 
1200 , 
2,094,4479 


1400 ‘ 1600 ' 
03.9 


21.1 % 


1890, 


19.8% l<é.! 


INT.ONPUBDEBT MISC. PUBDEBTRETS 


-029616 | 


)| Mr. Wheeler Speaks : 


U. S. Treasury Statement 
Feb. 11, 1927—Made Public Feb. 14 


Receipts. 
Customs receipts 

Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 

revenue 

| Miscellaneous receipts . 
Total ordinary receipts 
Balance previous day ... 


$1,318,404.72 


866,089.36 
internal 
1,223,915.25 
2,628,006.81 
6,036,416.14 
173,009,814.01 
179,046,230.15 
Expenditures. 
General expenditures .... 
Interest on public debt. . 
Refunds of receipts ..... 
| Panama Canal 
Operations in special ac- 
counts 
Adjusted service 
cate fund 
Civil service 
fund 
Total ordinary expendi- 
tures 
| Other public debt expendi- 
tures 


$7,514,906.54 


261,577.83 


certifi- 


retirement 


thorized to abandon its line from Sedg- 
wick to Light, Ark., 9.6 miles. 

Division 4 also approved a report and 

| order authorizing the acquisition by the 

| Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 

Company of the properties of the Lenoir 

Electric Company. 


19.2% 10.8% 16.7% 


| Against Banking Bill 
Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, 

| speaking in the Senate February 14 
| urged the defeat of the Pepper-McFad- 
den banking bill (House Bill No. 2). He 

| said the bill is about to be forced 
through the Senate “under the lash of 

| the whip of the American Bankers’ Asso- 

ciation.” 


TODAY'S 
PAGE 
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Intermediate 


Credits 


|New Half Dollar Proposed 


In Honor of Dedication 


Authorization for the coinage of a sil- 
ver half dollar in commemoration of the 
dedication of Rushmore Mountain in 
South Dakota, proposed by Senate Bill 
No. 5695 just introduced by Senator Mc- 
Master (Rep.), South Dakota. 

The bill also would provide for carving 
a monument of herote proportions on the 
side of the mountain to commemorate 
“the deeds of George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln and 
Theodore Roosevelt in the founding, 
preservation and territorial expansion of 
the Republic, and in memory of Calvin 
Coolidge, President of the United States 
of America, in whose administration this 


| memorial was begun.” 


} 


| 
| 
| 


The farm relief bill will be vetoed by | 


{the President, Senator Wheeler pre- 

| dicted, but the President, he said, is un- 
willing to stand up against the pressure 
of the large banking interests seeking to 
force, the bill through at this session of 
Congress. Senator Wheeler maintained 
that the majority of the Senate does not 
understand the act and is unaware of the 
extent to which it will impose upon State 
banking laws. 

Senator Wheeler opposed the Pepper- 
McFadden measure on three scores. 
First, he said, it permits branch banking 
and thereby provides an 
wedge” for “that little group 
seeks by every means to extend 

| grasp over the people of the 
States through the medium 
| banks.” 


of 


the 


“entering | 
which | 
its | 
United | 


Second, he continued, it: extends Sec- | 


tion 5200 of the banking law to permit 
the national banks to go into the invest- 
ment business and to handle “specula- 
tive securities” with no safeguard 
! afforded savings depositors. 


Third, he said, it extends the charter | 


of the Federal Reserve System 
| years before its charter expires. 


eight 
Sena- 


| 
| 


tor Wheeler said he had no argument 
against the Federal Reserve System, but 
did not believe it necessary to attach this 
provision so early. 

Senator Wheeler said the farmers are 
all opposed to the bill. 

He maintained he was not opposed to 
the bill entirely. He declared he was 


| for“the Hull amendments, being in fa- ‘ 
| vor of branch banking for certain, large 


cities. Its extension to the rural dis- 
tricts he opposed. 


Are you going abroad 
for the first time? 


Experienced travelers realize the 
inestimable value and conveni- 
ence of an ETC Letter of Credit. 
It affords advantages equivalent 
to a personal bank account with 
a large number of banks 
throughout the world. : 


If you contemplate your first 
trip abroad, our booklet, Travel 
with Ready Money, will interest 
you; it fully describes an ET'C 
Letter of Credit, how it is ob- 
tained, and how it is used. 


Send for a copy today 


TYE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 37 Wall Street, N. Y. 
District Representatives 
Philadelphia Atlanta 
Baltimore San Francisco Chicage 


LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 
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All of these bonds having been sold, this advertisement appears as a matter of record only. 


$3,000,000 
Agricultural Mortgage Bank 


(Banco Agricola Hipotecario) 


NEW ISSUE 


Dated January 15, 1927 


ea 


REPUBLIC OF COLOMBIA 


Guaranteed Twenty-Year 7% Sinking Fund Gold Bonds 


Issue of January, 1927 


Interest payable January 15 and July 15 


Due January 15, 1947 


Interest and Sinking Fand Unconditionally Guaranteed by the Republic of Colombia by Endorsement on Each Bond 


Principal and interest payable in United States gold coin at the office of Hall 


garten & Co. and Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co., Fiscal 


Agents of the Loan, in New York, free of all Colombian taxes, present or future. Coupon bonds in denominations of 
$1,000 and $500, registerable as to principal. Redeemable on any interest date on 30 days’ notice either (a) for 
account of the sinking fund, at par and accrued interest, or (b) as a whole, at 105 and accrued 


interest, if redeemed on or before January 15, 1937, thereafter at par and accrued interest. 


The Bank agrees to provide a Semi-Annual Cumulative Sinking Fund, calculated to be sufficient to retire 
the whole issue by maturity, and operating through call of bonds by lot at par and eccrued interest. 


HALLGARTEN & CO. and KISSEL, KINNICUTT & CO., Fiscal Agents of the Loan 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW YORK, Regisirar 


The following information is furnished bv Dr. Lucas Caballero, Managing Director of the Bank: 


THE BANK: These Bonds are the direct obligation of the Agricultural Mortgage Bank (Banco Agricofa 
——————— Hipotecario), formed in 1925 under the laws of Colombia for the sole purpose of making loans 


secured by first mortgages on real estat¢é in that country. Under the law creatin 
only up to 50% of the appraised value of the mortgaged property. 


g the Bank, it may lend 


The Bank was founded with an authorized capital of 2,000,000 pesos ($1,946,600) of which the Republic paid 


in 1,100,000 pesos, and the Departments and Municipalities paid in 439,650 pesos. 


By Law 75 of 1926 au- 


thority was given to increase the capital by 3,000,000 pesos, i. e., to a total of 5,000,000 pesos ($4,866,500). 
Pursuant to this Law. to the extent that the Departments and Municipalities do not subscribe such in- 
crease by April 2, 1927, the National Government, is authorized to take and pay for the additional shares rep- 
resenting said 3,000,000 pesos. The Board of Directors consists of five members, two of whom are appointed 
by the National Government. 
The law creating the Agricultural Mortgage Bank requires that 20% of the net profits shall be set aside 
annually as a Reserve Fund, until the reserve shall equal 50% of the capital; the annual reserve thereafter 


being 10% of the net profits. 


3y the same law, the dividends accruing to shares owned by the Republic 


are permanently set aside as a special guaranty reserve fund for bonds issued by the Bank; while the bonds 
themselves are by law also guaranteed by the Republic as stated below. 


THE BONDS 


; The Bonds of this issue. together with the outstanding bonds of the $3,000,000 7% Issue 


of 1926, constitute the total funded debt of the Bank. 


Additional bonds may be issued 


from time to time in accordance with the law, to provide funds for making additional mortgages, the total 
amount being limited by existing laws to 25,000,000 pesos ($24,332,500). 
The Bonds will bear the unconditional guaranty of the Republic of Colombia, by endorsement on each 
Bond, of due and punctual payment of interest and sinking fund thereon. 


COLOMBIA: 


$173.700,000 in 1925, national revenues in the same period increasing from $21,292,000 to $45,039,000. 


Colombia is rich in natural resources, both agricultura] and mineral. 


In recent years its 


progress has been particularly marked: foreign trade increased from $94,300,000 in 1922 to 


This 


increase has continued, inasmuch as in the year 1926 the revenues exceeded $53,500,000, of which over 


$24,000,000 were applied to the development of public highways. 
debt, both external and internal, which in 1922 


»? 


June 30, 1926, to $23,407,000, a decrease of over 50%. 
tracted an external loan of $10,000,000 to be devoted to development of public works. 
The banking system of Colombia follows the lines of the Federal Reserve System of the United States, the 
Bank of the Republic having been established tn 1923. , 
pesos, a circulation of 40,000,000 pesos and a metallic reserve exceeding 42,000,000 pesos. The currency of 
the country is on a gold basis, the peso, which has a gold parity of $.9733, being now quoted at a slight 


premium. 


On the other hand, the total national 
stood at the equivalent of $46,948,000, had been reduced at 


In the current year the National Government has con- 


This Bank now has a fully paid in capital of 10,000,000 


All conversions of pesos into dollars in the foregoing have been made at parity of exchange. 


These bonds are offered whem, as and if issued and accepted by us. amd _mubject to the approvel of counsel, Messrs. Sullivan & Cromwell 
who es to questsons of Colombian law will consult with Dr, Pedro M. Carretio of Bogota, Colombia. We reserve the 
fart, to allot less than the amount applied for and to close the subscription books at amy time withoul malice. Temp 


Bank of Commerce ia 


. 


New York deliverable im the frst tustance. 


Price 97% and interest, to yield over 7.20% 


right to reject subscriptions 
orery bows or interim receipts 


New Fort Cay, 
G'ehe oe 
of the BW. 


Hallgarten & Co. Kissel, Kinnicutt&Co. Halsey, Stuart &Co. Lehman Brothers 
Cassatt & Co. 


The above statements were obtained partly by cable. We regard them as reliable but in no event are they to be regarded as representations by ua. 


February, 1927. 


William R. Compton Company 
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Deficiencies 


Deductions 


Cost of Goods Sold 
Js Eliminated From 


Inventory in Return 


‘ 


‘Board of Tax Appeals Passes 


on Amounts Used to 
Inflate Financial 
Statement. 


Exum City Nursery Co., PETITIONER, V. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE; 
Boarp oF TAx APPEALS, No. 6503, Fes. 
7, 1927. 

This proceeding results from the de- 
termination by respondent of deficiencies 
in income and excess profits taxes for 
the calendar years 1919 and 1920, in the 
respective amounts of $2,390.68 and 
$1,474.42. Petitioner alleges error in 
two respects; first, failure of respondent 
to allow for the cost of goods purchased 
and sold during both years, in the total 
amount of $14,720.95; second, failure of 
respondent to eliminate for both years 
appreciation of inventory in the total 
amount of $18,424.46. o 

Cc. F. Mitchell, Esq., for petitioner; 
Henry Ravenel, Esq., for the Commis- 
sioner. © 

The full text of the findings and 
opinion of the Board of Tax Appeals 
follows: 

Used Borrowed Capital. 

Petitioner, a Connecticut corporation 
with its principal offices at Woodmont, 
was controlled and operated by Ernest 
F. Coe, principally with borrowed cap- 
ital from 1906 to 1922. During 1919 and 
1920, the financial condition of the cor- 
poration necessitated the borrowing of 
substantial sums, and banks to whom 
Coe applied for loans, required a balance 
sheet showing its assets and liabilities. 
In order to make as favorable a state- 
ment as possible, Coe caused the inven- 
tory of nursery stock to be overstated 
at inflated values, for credit purposes. 
The inventory was used as a balancing 


figure for the purposes of showing an 


inflated financial condition. 

No physical inventory was made of 
the stock on hand, and stock purchased 
and sold during the year was not taken 
into account. If an additional sum was 
needed to be shown on the financial 
statement, an arbitrary sum was added 
to the closing inventory, to effect such 
result. The value of inventory at Janu- 
ary 1, 1919, is stated on the books of ac- 
count to be $164,523.07, and the addi- 
tions thereto during 1919 amounted to 
$21,206.77, of which $7,495.34 is shown 
as cost of purchases and $13,711.43 rep- 
resents a balancing figure added to the 
value of the inventory at the close of 
the year. The inventory, as set up on 
the books at January 1, 1919, with 
charges to the account during the year, 
amounted to $185,720.84 and this amount 
appears upon the books of account as 
the value of the inventory at December 
31, 1919. The total charges to the ac- 
count for the year 1920 amounted to 
$11,938.64, of which $7,225.61 is shown 
as cost of purchases, and $4,713.08 rep- 
resents a balancing figure added to in- 
ventory at close of year. The inventory 
at January 1, 1920, amounted to $197,- 
668.49, and this figure appears upon the 
books of account as the value of the in- 
ventory at the close of the year. Pur- 
chases made during the years 1919 and 
1920 represent stock purchased and used 
to fill orders during each of the years 
and the purchases of stock made during 
the years were not on hand at the close 
of the years. 

Milliken: The respondent, in comput- 
ing net income for the years in ques- 
tion, has not allowed déductions as part 
of cost of goods sold, of the cost of pur- 
chases of stock in the amounts of 
$7,495.34 and $7,225.61, respectively. 
The inventory of stock for each of the 
years and the cost of purchases of addi- 
tional stock were carried on the books 
of account in a so-called “nursery stock” 
account. The inventory at January 1, 
1919, is stated therein at a value of 
$164,523.07, and the additions thereto 
during the year amounted to $21,206.77, 
of which $7,495.34 is shown as cost of 
purchases, and $13,711.43 as a balancing 
figure added to the inventory at the close 
of the year, or an appreciation of the 
inventory. The same situation is re- 
flected as concerns the year 1920, as set 
forth in the findings of fact. 

The respondent’s computation of net 
income, for each of the years in ques- 
tion, was based upon the debits and 
credits to the profit and loss aecount as 
it appeared upon the books. Though he 
made some adjustments in respect of 
other items, he accepted the book value 
of the inventories as correct and the 
credits to profit and loss of the two 
items of appreciation of inventories as 
proper. We are convinced that the books 
of account did not correctly reflect the 
actual and true situation. The petitioner 
has proven that such is the fact. 

Nursery Stock Purchased. 

The evidence also convinces us that 
all of the nursery stock purchased dur- 
ing the year was acquired for the pur- 
pose of filling orders for stock; that it 
was actually used for this purpose, and 
was not on hand at the close of the re- 
spective years. Hence, petitioner’s books 
are in error in carrying the cost of these 
purchases in the inventory at the close 
of the year. 

Deducting from the value of the in- 
ventory as set up on the books at De- 
cember 31, 1919, to wit, $185,729.84, an 
appreciation of $13,711.43, and cost of 
purchases in the sum of $7,495.34, and 
from the book value of inventory at De- 
cember 31, 1920, to wit, $197,668.48, the 
total appreciation of $18,424.46 and the 
total purchases of $14,720.95, the cor- 
rected inventories at both dates are 
found to be in the same amount of $164,- 
523.07. Since the inveytories at the 
opening and close of both years are the 
same, the cost of goods sold for each 
year is represented by the cost of the 
purchases made during the year. Judg- 
ment under Rule 50 will be entered on 
15 days’ notice. 


( YEARLY 
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| Reserves for Depreciation, It-Is Ruled, 
Must Be Figured in Estimate of Capital 


Cottonseed Oil Manufacturer in North Carolina Wins 
Contention Before the Board of Tax Appeals. 


ELBA MANUFACTURING CO., PETITIONER, 
v. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE, No. 6995; Boarp or Tax AP- 
PEALS. 

In this case it was held that the Com- 
missioner’s determination of petitioner’s 
invested capital for the taxable years 
was erroneous for the reason that he 
incorrectly computed its depreciation re- 
serve. 

E. S. Parker and J. L. Elliott, C. P. 
for petitioner; A. H. Fast for 
spondent. 

The text of 
opinion follows: 


the findings and 


Findings of Fact. 

Petitioner, a North Carolina corpora- 
tion engaged in the manufacture of cot- 
tonseed oil, at the date of organization 
in April, 1904, had a paid-in capital of 
$68,600 and that amount of stock out- 
standing. It carried on active manufac- 
turing operations only eight months of 
each of its fiscal years. Its business 
was seasonal and depended entirely upon 
the harvesting of the cotton crop. Dur- 
ing the four-month period of inactivity 
in each year the machinery and equip- 
ment were carefully inspected and over- 
hauled, and repaired or replaced so that 
the ensuing eight-month period of oper- 
ations could be carried on without inter- 
ruption or inefficient operation of the 
equipment. 

Little consideration was given to the 
matter of formal bookkeeping. The 
stock of the corporation was held by a 
small group of persons who were fa- 
miliar and in close touch with the af- 
fairs of the corporation. Prior to the 
fiscal year ending August 31, 1919, the 
corporation never charged any deprecia- 
tion upon ,its books of account, nor a 
strictly depreciation reserve account. 
From the date of incorporation to 1919 
the petitioner carried upon its books an 
account styled “Reserve for Deprecia- 
tion,” which was a general balance ac- 
count into which the difference between 
the assets and liabilities at the end of 
the year was carried. The company car- 
ried no profit and loss or surplus ac- 
counts as such upon its books. The ac- 
count styled “Depreciation Reserve” rep- 
resented profit and loss, surplus, and re- 
serve for depreciation combined. 
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$115,680.65 were paid, leaving only $23,- 
553.57 in the “Reserve for Depreciation” 
account. 

Started With $72,000 Balance. 

In 1923 the Commissioner’s field agent 
upon finding that it had kept its books 
as above indicated, went back for the 
purpose of determining the reserve for 
depreciation, in the computation of in- 
vested capital, to the fiscal year begin- 
ning September 1, 1910, and started with 
the balance of $72,000 shown in the “Re- 
serve for Depreciation” account, which 
included profit and loss, surplus and de- 
preciation, as a total reserve for depre- 


ciation, and then proceeded to build up | 


a depreciation reserve for years subse- 
quent to 1910 at rates which the peti- 
tioner does not dispute. The agent gave 
no consideration to depreciation for 
years prior to 1910 or to the cost of any 
additions and replacements. By 
method the agent computed a deprecia- 
tion reserve of $138,234.42 at August 31, 
1917, and $156,835.61 at August 31, 1918. 
As a result of this determination he held 
that dividends of $115,680.65 for years 
prior to the taxable years here in ques- 
tion were paid out of capital and re- 
duced invested capital accordingly. 

The depreciation reserve computed to 
1910 upon petitioner’s plant and equip- 
ment without regard to additions and 
replacements, at the ratey used by the 
Commissioner would have been $32,- 


802.54 instead of $72,000 as used by the | 


agent. Petitioner did not consider the 
revenue agent’s determination of depre- 
ciation reserve to be fair and just, so it 
took its books and records from the be- 
ginning of its operations: in 1904, deter- 
mined the cost of additions and replace- 
ments, and extraordinary repairs, which 
could not properly be charged to 
pense, used the rates adopted by the 
revenue agent, and computed its depre- 


ciation reserve over the period from 1905 | 


to 1918, against which it charged in each 
year the cost of additions and replace- 
ments amounting to $78,703.40, arriving 


at a total depreciation reserve at Au- | 


gust 31, 1918, of $88,528.47. The Com- 
missioner approved the revenue agent’s 
computation in his determination upon 
which’ this proceeding predicated. 
The depreciation reserve as computed by 
the revenue agent and as determined by 


is 


The net earnings for the year were j the petitioner follows: 


* 


Date 
Aug. ¢ 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 


Plant 
$78,836.22 
104,279.04 
117,030.76 
125,025.45 
130,448.34 
301,799.22 
304,538.50 
302,344.11 
300,214.08 
302,011.80 
308,350.23 
327,907.00 
337,402.16 
341,353.70 


added to this account, losses sustained 
were charged against it, and stock and 
cash dividends were paid out of it. The 
amount shown in the “Reserve for De- 
preciation” account in any year was 
never regarded by the corporation or the 
banks from which it borrowed consider- 
able sums of money from time to time 
as strictly a depreciation reserve. Prior 
to the excess profits tax the corporation 
never considered it necessary to main- 
tain upon its books separately profit and 
loss, surplus, or reserve for depreciation 
accounts. 
Warned in 1919. 

In 1919, when the petitioner’s atten- 
tion was called to the fact that these ac- 
counts should be kept separately, it had 
its books rewritten so as to reflect cor- 
rectly the true situation. The profits 
and losses for the fiscal years ending 
August 31, 1905, to and including Au- 
gust 31, 1918, after taking into consid- 
eration all items of expense but with no 
reduction for exhaustion, wear and tear, 
were as follows: 

Fiscal year ending August 31: 

Loss 
1905 $6,022.00 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 


48,860.56 
57,158.00 


120,404.13 

79,212.00 

29,447.01 

38,886.42 

38,099.92 
1,139.61 

41,686.47 
“Reserve for Depreciation” 
count carried upon petitioner’s books 
was increased or decreased according to 
the profits or losses as reflected by the 
difference in its assets and liabilities as 
disclosed by its balance sheet at the end 
of each fiscal year. At the beginning 
of the fiscal year 1910 this “Reserve for 
Depreciation” account showed a balance 
of $72,000, and at the end of that year 
it showed a balance of $106,330. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1910 a 155 per cent 
stock dividend was declared and paid, 
which wiped out the amount shown in 
the “Depreciation Reserve” account. At 
the same time $65,100 par value of the 
common stock and an undisclosed num- 
ber of shares of preferred stock, were 
sold for cash at par, which made the 
common stock of the corporation at the 
beginning of the fiscal year 1911, $240,- 
000, par value. 

At the beginning of the fiscal year 
1911 there was no balance in the “Re- 
serve for Depreciation” account, but 
during the subsequent years additional 
amounts were carried into the account 
that at the beginning of the fiscal 
year on September 1, 1917, the account 
showed a balance of $138,234.22. Out 
ef this amount dividends amounting to 


so 


Revenue Agent’s 
Depreciation 
Reserve 


72,000.00 
112,000.00 
128,960.00 
128,960.00 
138,234.42 
138,234.42 
138,234.42 
156,835.61 


Taxpayer’s 
Depreciation 
Reserve 

$2,194.73 
5,882.94 
8,548.71 
11,584.54 
11,090.64 
19,561.05 
30,925.54 
36,251.72 
42,579.17 
50,467.20 
59,335.60 
68,318.05 
68,130.66 
88,528.47 


Percentage 
Rev. Agt. Taxpayer 
=o 


7.30 

9.27 

6.48 
10.15 
11.99 
14.18 
16.71 
19.24 
20.52 
20.20 
25.93 

By reason of the annual repairs and 
replacements made by petitioner, the to- 
tal depreciation sustained by its plant 
to 1918 was not in excess of 25 per cent. 

Opinion. 

Littleton: We are of the opinion that 
the position of the petitioner in this pro- 
ceeding is correct and that it is entitled 
to have its invested capital for the fiscal 
years 1919 and 1920 recomputed upon 
the basis of a depreciation reserve of 
$88,528.47 at August 31, 1918. 

The board’s decisions in the Appeals 
of Rub-No-More Co., 1 B. T. A. 228; 


Cleveland Home Brewing Co., 1 B. T. A. j 


87; The Russell Milling Co., 1 B. T. A. 
194; 
holding 


other decisions of the board 


that, 
stances, the depreciation charged by the 
petitioner upon its books in prior years 


and 


under certain circum- 


should not be disturbed have no applica- 


tion to the question here presented, for 
the reason that the petitioner wrote off 
no depreciation in the prior years 
did it undertake to set up 
depreciation reserve. Unfortunately, it 


designated its profit and loss, surplus 


and depreciation account as a “Reserve ! 


for Depreciation,” and, as the Commis- 
sioner in article 844, reguiations 45, has 
said, “If any reserves for depreciation 
or for depletion are included in the sur- 
plus account it should be analyzed 
as to separate such reserves and leave 
only real surplus.” Petitioner’s books 
were admittedly inaccurately kept and 
did not truly reflect surplus or sustained 
depreciation. 

The revenue agent and the Commis- 
sioner admitted this fact, but they take 
the position that the petitioner did not 
convince them that the depreciation re- 
serve of $156,835.61 determined by the 
revenue agent was not correct. The evi- 


so 


dence submitted by petitioner convinces | 


us of this fact. The petitioner has used 
a fair and reasonable method to deter- 
mine depreciation reserve. It has used 
the rates adopted by the Commissioner, 
and we are convinced from the evidence 
that petitioner’s determination of the 
additions and replacements made over 
the period of years was sufficiently ac- 
curate to be entirely fair to itself and 
to the Government, and we approve it. 
On the other hand, the determination of 
the revenue agent, which was approved 
by the Commissioner, was purely arbi- 
trary throughout and resulted in an er- 
roneous determination of the petitioner’s 
invested capital for the taxable years. 
The revenue agent might just as well 
have started with the “Reserve for De- 
preciation” shown on the books at the 
end of the fiscal year 1910, which was 
instead of the $72,000 shown in 
that account at the beginning of that 
year; he might have taken the bal- 
ance shown in that account at any other 


ZEYO, 


or 


date, which would have produced a dig. 


Oil Industry 


this | 


ex- | 


g | 


5.64 | 


nor | 
an accurate | 


Cottonseed 


Tax Suit Is “Begun” 
When Writ Is Placed 
In Marshal’s Hands 


Court 
Determines Limitation 
Under 


Decision of Circuit 


of Action 
Revenue Act. 


UNITED STATES, PLAINTIFF IN ERROR, V. 
NORTHERN FINANCE CORPORATION: CIR- 
cuiIT Court OF APPEALS, 2D CIRCUIT. 


A suit is “begun” within the meaning 
of section 250(d), Revenue Act of 1921, 
@s soon as the writ, after issuance, has 
been lodged in the marshal’s hands for 
the Cireuit Court of Appeals, 
| Second Circuit, held in this review on 
writ or to the District Court, 
Southern District of New York, dismiss- 
ing a complaint in an action at law by 
the United States to recover an addi- 
tional income tax for 1915. 

The complaint alleged that the de- 
fendant had filed an income tax return 
for the year 1915 and paid the amount 
therein stated. That, 


sons alleged, the defendant owed a 
| larger sum, which became due on June 
| 30, 1916. The answer denied none of 
the allegations of the complaint, but al- 
leged that the action had not been begun 
| within five years after the time when 
the tax became due, or before the pass- 
age of the Revenue Act of 1921. 

Heard on Agreed Facts. 

The case was heard on agreed facts, 
as follows: The summons was issued 
on November 22, 1921, and on the same 
day lodged in the marshal’s hands for 
| service. It was served on November 29, 
1921, and the complaint was filed on July 
| 21, 1923. 

The Revenue Act of 1921 was passed 
on November 23, 192i, of which section 
250(d) provided that “no suit or pro- 
| ceeding for the collection of any such 
| taxes * * * shall be begun after the ex- 
piration of five years after the date 
when such return was filed, but this 
shall not affect suits or proceedings be- 
gun at the time of the passage of this 
act.” ) 
| The full’ text of the opinion rendered 
by Judge Hand follows: 

Section Held Plain. 

We have been unable to see the sig- 
| nificance of the defendant’s argument 
that the limitation in section 250(d) is 
upon the right and not upon the remedy, 
and that it “is jurisdictional in its char- 
acter.” That the section is a statute of 
limitations appears to us too plain for 
argument, and we are as much com- 
pelled to determine when the action is 
“begun,” if the limitation be upon the 
right, as if it be upon the remedy. As 
a statute of limitations, it appears to us 
that it must be read as such statutes 
| always have been, especially as we can 
see no difference in meaning between the 
| word “begun” here chosen and the usual 
word, “commenced,” or the phrase, 
“commenced and sued,” of the statute of 
James I (1623). ’ 

Finding Is Cited. 

It has been the general, if not the uni- 
form, interpretation of statutes of limi- 
| tation that the action is commenced at 
| least as soowas the writ, after issuance, 
| has been lodged in the sheriff’s hand for 

service. (Brown v. Babbington, 2 Ld. 
Raymond, 800; Harris v. Woolford, 6 
| Term Rep., 617; Parsons v. King, 7 Term 
| Rep., 6; Bell v. Ohio, ete., Co., Fed. Cas., 

1260; Burdick v. Green, 18 Johns, 14; 
| Jackson v. Brooks, 14 Wend., 649; Day 
v. Lamb, 7 Vt., 426; McCracken v. Rich- 
ardson, 46 N. J. L., 50; Mason v. Cheney, 
47 N. H., 24; Johnson v. Farwell, 7 Mo., 
370; Wood on Limitations, Vol. II, p. 
570). The question is now generally ex- 
pressly covered by statute, as it is in 
| New York (Sec. 17 of the Civil Practice 
| Act). Indeed, the best modern instances 
are those of suits in equity which accept 
the statute of limitation by analogy 
: from actions at law. Here it is the usual 
| rule that the issuance of subpoena, after 
bill filed, and the lodgment of it for serv- 
ice in the sheviff’s hands tolls the stat- 
ute. (Linn & Lane Timber Co. v. U.S., 
| 236 U. S., 574; U. S. v. American Lum- 
ber Co., 85 Fed. Rep., 827 [C. C. A. 9]; 
U. S. v. Miller, 164 Fed. Rep., 444; In- 
| ternational Papcr Co. v. Commonwealth, 

232 Mass.. 7). The mere filing of the 
| bill is at times enough (Armstrong Cork 
Co. v. Merchants Refrigerating Co., 184 
| Fed. Rep., 199 [C. C. A. 8]), following 
| the Missouri statfte. Why a different 
rule should apply to this statute we can 
| not see. This result is quite independent 
of section 17 of the New York practice 
| act, which does no more than codify the 
prevailing construction of statutes of 
limitation which had preceded it. 

Cause Is Remanded. 

Strictly, the case does not involve the 
question whether the section should have 
a uniform meaning, wherever the action 
is brought, or whether the time when it 
is “begun” is to be determined by the 
local law. In either case, the statute 
was tolled in the case at bar, though, so 
far as we can see, Goldenberg v. Mur- 
phy (108 U. S., 162) is fiat for the sec- 
ond view, and rules. The defendant by 
way of distinction suggests that that 
was a removed suit, and that the court 
overlooked the jurisdictional point. But 
the limitation of the statute there at bar 
applied equally in whatever court the 
suit was brought, and, as we have just 
said, the supposed jurisdictional question 
had nothing to do with its meaning. 

Judgment reversed, and cause re- 
manded wit} instructions to enter judg- 
ment for the plaintiff on the agreed 
facts. 


service, 


error 


for various rea- 














arrived at 


ferent result from that by 
him. 

Judgment will be entered for the peti- 
iioner upon the issues raised on 16 days’ 
notice, under Rule 50. 


February 7, 1927. 
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Customs Rulings 


‘ Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


YLLABI ave printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually em- 
ployed in libraries and filed for reference. 


T)EFICIENCY : Assessment: Waiver of Right To Appeal.—A waiver of right of 


appeal and consent to immediate assessment filed by an agent under his general 
power of attorney to act in all matters pertaining to income tax for a corporation 
is legally binding upon the latter and covers excess-profits taxes.—(Secs. 273, 274, 
Rey. Act, 1926; Art. 1232, Regulations 69.)—G. C. M. 1205.—Index Page 4270, Col. 5: 


DIVIDENDS: Distributions by Corporations: Rights issued to stockholders of M 

Company by that company to subscribe to O Company rights which M Company 
had received as stockholder of O Company represent a taxable dividend to M Com- 
pany stockholders to extent of undistributed earnings and profits of M Company 


accumulated after February 28, 1913. 


Upon exercise of M Company rights each 


stockholder of that company may treat as basis of the O Company rights received 
from M Company the subscription price of the rights plus the basis to him of 


M Company rights exchanged therefor. 


In the event of the exercise of O Company 


rights so acquired, the basis, for P Company stock thereby acquired will be the 
basis of O Company rights exercised plus amount of cash paid as a condition to 
their exercise.—(Sec. 201, Rev. Act 1924; Art. 1541, Regulations 65.)—G. C. M. 926. 


—Index Page 4270, Col. 7. 


G 


‘YAIN OR LOSS: Basis for Determining.—Rights issued to one corporation to 


subscribe to stock in another. (Sec. 204, Rev. Act 1924; Art. 1591, Regulations 
65.) —G. C. M. 926.—Index Page 4270, Col. 7. , 


NVENTORIES: Readjustment of Inflated.—Cost of goods sold within the years 
in question, together with other amounts which were added to inflate financial 
statements, found to have been added to inventories and eliminated therefrom.— 
Elm City Nursery Co. v. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Index Page 4270, Col. 1. 





NVESTED CAPITAL: Reducation for Depreciation—Upon the facts the Com- 

missioner’s determination of petitioner’s invested capital for the taxable years 

was erroneous for reason that he incorrectly computed its depreciation reserve.— 
Elba Mfg. Co. v. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Index Page 4270, Col. 2. , 


L! MITATIONS: 


Suit—In determining whether a suit by the Unitgd States is 


barred by sec. 250(d), Rev. Act 1921, the suit is “begun,” within the meaning 
of the statute, as soon as the writ, after issuance, has been lodged in the marshal’s 
hands for service.—T. D. 3963, based on United States v. Northern Finance Corp. 
(Circuit Court of Appeals, 2nd Circuit.)—Index Page 4270, Col. 4. 


Corporation Bound 
By Waiver of Appeal 


Power of Attorney Granted 
Gives Him Right to Act 


in Tax Dispute. 

G. C. M. 1205. 

A waiver of the right of appeal and 
consent to immediate assessment filed 
by an agent under his general power 
of attorney to act in all matters per- 
taining to income tax for a corporation 
is legally binding upon the latter and 
covers excess-profits taxes, the general 
counsel, Bureau of Internal Revenue, has 
decided in a memorandum decision, the 
full text of which follows: 

An opinion is requested in the mat- 
ter of the additional tax liability of the 
M Company for the fiscal periods ended 
June 30, 1920, and June 30, 1921, under 
the following circungstances: 

Additional assessments were made 
without the issuance of a 60-day letter 
advising the taxpayer of its right to ap- 
peal to the Board of Tax Appeals. This 
was done because there is on file a waiver 
of the right of appeal and a consent to 
immediate assessment, applicable to 
these taxable periods, signed for the tax- 
payer by A, agent. It is the claim of 
the taxpayer that A did not have the 
authority to sign such a waiver and con- 
sent under his general power as attor- 
ney. The taxpayer also points out that 
the power ‘of attorney authorizes A to 
act only in income-tax matters, but does 
not authorize him to act in excess-profits 
tax matters. 

The power of attorney in question au- 
thozizes A to act in all matters “per- 
taining to income tax for the years 1919 
to 1923, inclusive,” with “full power and 
authority to do and perform all and every 
act or thing requisite’ and necessary to 
be done in and about the premises as 
fully to all intents and purposes as it 
might or could do if personally present.” 
Under such a power of authority, it is 
believed that the waiver of appeal and 
consent to assessment signed by A is 
legally binding upon the corporation and 
that the waiver and consent covers ex- 
cess-profits taxes, since 
taxes are taxés levied on income under 
the authority in the Constitutien to levy 
income taxes. Therefore, the taxpeyer 
should be advised that a 60-day letter 
will not be issued. 


Regulation Changed 


Proceedings on Revoca- 
tion of Permit. 


T. D. 3948. 

The Commisstoner of Internal Reve- 
nue, through Treasury Decision 3948, 
has amended section 1915, 
60 (“Prohibition and Indusfrial Liquor,” 
Thorpe, p. 837), as to hearings jn revo- 
cation cases. The full text of the an- 
nouncement follows: 

Section 1915 of Regulations 60, re- 
vised March 14, 1924, is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“A reporter shall be designated and 
sworn to take down, transcribe, and de- 
liver to the hearing officer an accurate 
report of the proceedings in the case; 
provided, that the representations of the 
Government and the representatives of 
the permittee may agree, in writing, 
upon a summary narrative of the testi- 
mony in lieu of a detailed report thereof, 
and such summary narrative, thus 
agreed to, shall have all the force and 
effect of such testimony when reported 
in detail; provided, further, that in 
minor cases, such as retail druggist, 
physicians, and hospital permits, where 
the testimony is brief, and where no 
stenographer is available, the 
may, at his option, regardless of any 
stipulation by the representatives of the 
parties, make a narrative summary of 
the testimony, being careful to give ac- 
curately, and impartially the substance 
ef the facts on both sides, and such nar- 


excess-profits | 





In Prohibition Cases | 


regulations | 





hearer . 


Your Income Tax 
By CHARLES R. NASH 


Assistant to the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. 


This serieS of articles is based on 
the Revenue Act of 1926, and the 
latest regulations relating to the in- 
come tax. The reduction in rates, 
increase in exemptions, credit or 
earned income applying to earned 
net income not to exceed $20,000, 
and other changes in legislation, in 
comparison with the Revenue Act of 
1924, are set forth. ‘ 
Amounts paid or accrued within the 

taxable year 1926 as interest on indebt- 
edness are deductible, with certain ex- 
ceptions, from gross income in deter- 
mining net income. Such items include 
interest on money borrowed to defray 
personal expenses and money borrowed 
for the purchase of real estate. If a 
person owes money secured by a lien 
or mortgage on his home, the amount 
of interest paid on such indebtedness 
may be deducted. However, interest 
need not be evidenced by a lien, judg- 
ment, or mortgage to make the interest 
thereon deductible. Frequently indebt- 
edness is evidenced only by notes with- 
out additional security. 


Interest paid on behalf of a friend 
or relative where there is no legal ob- 
ligation on the part of the payer can 
not be deducted. In such cases the pay- 
ment amounts to a loan or gift. 

Since interest may be deducted, it fol- 
lows that interest received is subject 
to the income tax. Interest need not 
be received in cash, but is construc- 
tively received when credited and held 
subject to call. For example, interest 
credited to a taxpayer’s savings Wecount 
for the year 1926 is income for that 
year. 


Rules Are Changed for 
Tagging of Shoe Laces 


When Imported in Bunches 
Each Pair Need Not Bear 
Origin Mark. ° 


Shoe laces Imported into the United 
States and intended for sale at retail, 
must be marked or tagged so that each 
pair of laces will show the country of 


| origin, but such laces when sold to the 


ultimate purchaser by the bunch or by 
the pair taken from the bunch need not 
be so marked, Lincoln C. Andrews, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, in 
charge of Customs, so decided, after re- 


oe : | ceipt of a letter from the American Pro- 
Provision Made fer Reporting | 


tective Tariff League of New York, ask- 


| ing what maukings were correct. 


The full text of Mr. Andrews’ circular 
letter follows: 


In a letter dated April 1, 1924 
(110600-6—C. I. B. 3470), to the Collec- 
tor of Customs at Cleveland, Ohio, the 
department ruled as to the marking of 
imported leather shoe laces that: 

“Shoe laces are usually sold to the 
ultimate purchaser by the single pair 
and the department holds, therefore, 
that each pair of imported shoe laces 
should be marked by means of a tag or 
otherwise, to indicate the country of 
origin.” 

This ruling was repeated in effect in 


‘a letter May 26, 1926 (110600-8), the 


department holding that: 

“A pair of shoe laces constitutes an 
article within the meaning of said sec- 
tion 304 of the Tariff Act, and the depart- 
ment approves your action in requiring 
each pair to be marked to show the 
country of origin.” 

A similar ‘ruling was made by the de- 
partment in a letter to the Collector of 
Customs at Philadelphia dated July 19, 
1924, the department in each case hold- 
ing that imported shoe laces were sub- 
ject to marking on each pair to indicate 
rative testimony, when so taken, shall 
have like force and effect as if it had 
been recorded verbatim.” 

All regulations inconsistent herewith 
are hereby rescinded to the extent of 
such inconsistency. 


Shoe Laces 


Origin Marks 


Decision Is Issued 
On Basis to Decide 
Tax on Stock Rights 


General Counsel Memoran- 
dum Gives Method of De- 
termining Gain 
or Loss. 


G. C. M. 926. 

The basis for determining gain or loss 
in the exercise of the right issued by one 
corporation to subscribe stogk in another 
is determined in memorandum opinion 
926 rendered by the General Counsel, 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, the full text 
of which -follows: 

Rights to Stockholders. 

As a stockholder of the O Company, 
the M Company in January, 1924, re- 
ceived from the O Company so-called 
rights, two of which entitled the holder 
to subscribe before January 1, 1926, for 
a certificate of interest in one share of 
the capital stock of the P Company, at 
the rate of .03x dollars for a certificate 
of interest in one share. The M Com- 
pany subsequently issued to its stock- 
holders assignable subscription warrants 
evidencing the right of the stockholders 
named therein, or their assigns, to pur- 
chase O Company rights from the M 


Company upon the payment of .02x dol- @ 


lars a right and the surrender of the 
subscription warrant or warrants at any 
time on or before March —, 1924. For 
each five shares of stock of the M Com- 
pany held of record at the close of busi- 
ness on February 1, 1924, a stockholder 
was given the right to purchase an O 
Company right. 

The question is presented as to the 
income tax liability of the stockholders 
of the M Company resulting from the 
receipt by them of M Company rights, 
the sale of M Company, rights, the exer- 
cise of such rights and the receipt of O 
Company rights, the sale of O Company 
rights, the exercise of O Company rights 
and the receipt of either certificates of 
interest in the capital stock of the P 
Company or the stock of such company, 
and finally the sale of such certificates 
or stock. None of the issues raised in- 
volves the treatment of “subscription 
rights issued by a corporation to sub- 
seribe to its own stock, and therefore 
the decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in the case of Miles v. Sav- 
ings Deposit & Trust Co. of Baltimore 
(259 U. S., 247) is not applicable. 

Subscription rights are usually repre- 
sented, as in the instant case, by war- 
rants or certificates which pass by in- 
dorsement and are a species of property. 
Such rights are regarded as securities, 
are listed on the stock exchanges, and 
are freely sold, exchanged, and other- 
wise dealt in the same as other kinds of 
securities. The M Company rights re- 
ceived by the stockholders of that com- 
pany in 1924 undeniably constituted 
property with a fair market value, re- 
ceived by them from the M Company by 
reason of their ownership of stock in the 
company. Therefore, the rights repre- 
sented a dividend by the M Company to 
its stockholders and are taxable as such 
to the extent of the then undistributed 
earnings or profits of that company ac- 
cumulated after February 28, 1913. The 
M Company rights were assets in the 
hands of the stockholders of the com- 
pany, with a basis for determining gain 
or loss equal to the fair market value 
the rights at the time they were re- 
ceived. The stockholders who sold their 


rights realized gain or loss measured by . 


the difference between such basis and 
the amount realized upon the sale of the 
rights. 

In the case of the stockholders who 
exercised their M Company rights and 
acquired in place thereof O Company 
rights upon the payment of .02x dollars 
for each O Company right, no gain or 
loss was realized, but the O Company 
rights took the place of the M Company 
rights so exercised, and the basis for de- 
termining gain or loss in the case of the 
O Company rights was the amount of 
the basis of the M Company rights 
which were exercised plus the subscrip- 
tion price of the O Company rights. 
Gain or loss was realized by the stock- 
holders who sold their 0 Company rights 
measured by the difference between the 
basis of the O Company rights sold and 
the amount realized upon their sale. 
Stockholders who exercised their O 
Company rights and acquired either cer- 
tificates of interest in the capital stock 
of the P Company or the stock of that 
company upon the payment of .03x dol- 
lars for each share of the P Company 
stock involved realized no gain or loss, 
but the certificates or shares acquired 
took the place of the O Company rights 
exercised, with a basis for determining 
gain or loss equal to the sum of the 
basis of the O Company rights exercised 
and the amount paid as a cendition to 
their exercise. The gain or loss real- 
ized by stockholders on the sale of cer- 
tificates or shares acquired by the ex- 
ercise of O Company rights was the dif- 
ference between the basis of the prop- 
erty sold, arrived at as provided in the 
preceding sentence, and the amount real- 
ized on such sale. 


the country of origin under section 304 
of the Tariff Act. 

After further consideration of the 
question the department has reached the 
conclusion that the marking of indi- 
vidual pairs of shoe laces should be re- 
quired only inycases where they are put 
up in pairs to be sold to the ultimate 
purchaser in that form. When put up 
in bunches, however, and intended to be 
sold to the ultimate purchaser by the 
bunch or by the pair taken from the 
bunch, the marking of each bunch to in- 
dicate the country of origin is all that 
should be required. 

You will be governed accordingly and 
a copy of this letter will be transmitted 
to the Customs Information Exchange 
to be circularized for the information 
and guidance of customs officers at all 
ports. 
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Bread Combinations and Profits Are Reviewed 


Delays Encountered 
In Acquiring Data 


Statistical Schedules Submitted 
By Combirations Basis of 
Analysis. 


In the issue of February 14 was 
begun publication of the report of 
the Federal Trade Comunission on 
“Bread Combines and Profits,” sub- 
mitted to the Senate two years after 
adoption of a resolution proposed by 
the senior Senator La Follette 
(Rep.), of Wisconsin, since deceased. 

The full text continues: 

The General Baking Corporation was | 
organized in October, 1925, as a hold- 
ing company for the old General Bak- 
ing Company, the organization of which 
has been previously referred to, and 
other baking companies. This new cor- 
poration exchanged its stock for that 
of the old company. 

On November 23, 1925, the General 
Baking Corporation purchased the cap- 
ital stock of the Smith Great Western 
Corporation which had consolidated nine 
bakeries in the middle west. Subsequent 
to its organization in 1911, the General 
Baking Company had acquired several | 
plants at various times, from 1915 to 
1924 and had constructed several others. 

Control of all of these, therefore, as 
well as the original 21 was acquired by | 
the new corporation. The total num- 
ber of plants operated by this holding 
corporation is 42. 

The Continental Baking Corporation, 
the largest of the bakery consolidations, 
was formed November 6, 1924, through | 
the instrumentality of the United Bak- 
eries Corporation in which this group 
was also heavily interested and lost no 
time in obtaining control of many other | 
companies, including a number of previ- 
ous censolidations, among which were 
the American Bakery Company; the 
Standard Bakeries Corporation; Con- | 
sumers Baking Company; Massachusetts 
Baking Company, and New England 
Bakery Company. 

Other important companies acquired 
included the Wagner Baking Company 
of Detroit; Livingston Baking Company 
of Chicago; Corby Baking Company of 
Washington; Taggart Baking Company | 
of Indianapolis; Occident Baking Com- 
pany of Minneapolis; Washington Bak- | 
eries Corporation of Seattle, Wash.; | 
Spokane Bakery Company of Spokane; | 

{ 
| 








Perfection Bread Company of Sacra- 
mento; Log Cabin Baking Company of 
Portland, Ore.;° Butter-Krust Baking | 
Company of Salt Lake City; Ogden Bak- 
ing Company of Ogden; and R. B. Ward 
& Company, Inc, of Los Angeles. In 
1926 the Continental was operating 91 | 
plants in the United States besides sev- | 
eral in Canada. 


Effects on Competition. 

Because of the apparent effect of the 
Continental Baking Corporation upon 
competition, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion issued a complaint against this com- 
pany on April 10, 1925, charging it with 
the acquisition of the capital stock of 
certain baking companies in violation of 
Section 7 of the Clayton Act. While this 
complaint was pending the company se- 
cured from its bakery managers, 84 in 
number, certain sales data designed to 
show the extent of competing sales at 
points within and without the State 
where the bakery was located for one 
month about six months prior to the 
acquisition of the company. 

Total sales and total interstate sales 
were secured for the week immediately 
prior to acquisition. These schedules 
were in the possession of the Commis- 
sion for only a brief time while testi- 
mony was being taken in connection with 
the complaint, but comprehensive ab- 
stracts were made of the more essen- 
tial facts for use in the proceedings. | 

Later, when the original schedules were 
requested from the company for com- 
parison with the abstracts used in mak- 
ing this report, they were furnished after 
much delay with the exception, chiefly, of 
the sheets showing intrastate sales. Com- 
parison of the schedule material with 
the abstracts, however, showed the sub- 


latter. 

In the Commission’s endeavor to em- 
ploy for the purposes of this report and 
the sales shown in the schedules as a 
measure of the competition prevailing 
between Continental companies prior to 
their acquisition, great difficulty was ex- 
perienced because of the noncontempo- 
raneous character of elements essential 


to a comparison of competing sales with | 


total sales and because of other inade- | 
quacies of the material. For this reason 
additional statistical material of a simi- 
lar but more comparable character has 
been requested of the Continental. 


From the schedule material two tables 


interstate and intrastate competition at 
many points, but the magnitude of such 
competition in relation to the total sales 
or the total interstate sales of the several 
companies or the Continental as a whole 
is not shown by these tables. 
table is presented which shows for each 
company for the week prior to acquisi- 
tion its total sales and total interstate 
sales for both bread and cake separately, 
with percentages of interstate total 
sales computed. 

The total bread sales of all the re- 
porting companies of the ,consolidation 
for the week prior to acquisition were 
$1,064,809.70, while the total interstate 
sales for the same period were $89,244.78 
or 8.4 per cent. The corresponding pro- 
portion for cake was 19.7 per cent. Tak- 
ing particular companies of the Conti- 
nental the proportions of interstate 


| tion 


' largest ‘single stockholder in the Contin- 


| organized to take over and hold the 


| sociates were interested, i. e., Ward, 


| 
stantial completeness and accuracy of the | 


| quiring or exercising the control of the |. 
; Whole or any part of the shares of the 


, | capital stock of any of the corporations 
were compiled showing the existence of | 





A third | 
| any contracts, agreements or understand- 








In Report Made By Federal Trade Commission 


bread or cake sales of total bread or cake 
sales showed a very wide range. 

The table shows also the reported 
total competing sales and total interstate 
competing sales for each company on an 
average weekly basis for a month about 
six months prior to acquisition. No total 
sales or total interstate sales for this 
period were secured by the company 
from its bakery managers. 

In the absence of these sales, 
centages of competing sales for this 

| 


Costs of Production 
Lower in Large Plants 


‘These Large Combinations Sup- 
plied 25 Per Cent of Output 
of United States. 


corporations and its _ subsidiaries 
from acquiring any of the physical as- 
sets of more than one of these corpo- 
rations, and they are severally required 


‘ and agree to dispossess themselves of all 
centages of total competing sales to total | voting shares in any of the defendant 
sales for the consolidation as a whole are | corporations and the companies controlled 
for bread, 9.1, and for cake, 6.8, while | 


the percentages of total competing inter- | 





per- 


period to the total sales and total inter- 
state sales for the week prior to acquisi- 
have been computed. These per- 


them may elect to retain his holdings in, 

The court retains jurisdiction of the 
case for such further orders and 
tions as may be ‘“‘necessary or proper 
in relation to the carrying out of the 
provisions of this decree, and for the 
enforcement of strict compliance there- 
with and the punishment of the evasions 
thereof.” 

Through direct examination of their 
books of account and through schedule 


for bread, 13.8, and for cake, 14.4, but | 
it is very doubtful how far any reliance 
should be placed on these percentages, 
because the elements of the comparison 
are not contemporaneous. 

In organization the Ward, General and 
Continental Corporations have a common 
parentage, All are apparently the con- 
ceptions and creations of W. B. Ward 
who organized them either directly or in- 


directly. returns extensive data were secured re- | 

= garding the investments, profits and | 
Interlocking Interests costs of production of commercial 
In Three Combinations bakers, except for the small retail | 


Stock lists of the three corporations as 
of October 31, 1925, show that of the 14 
men who were the officers and directors 
of the Ward Baking Corporation, 10 held 
stock in both Ward wnd Continental, 7 in 
both Ward and General, and 6 in both 
General and Continental. Six of these 
14 held in all three corporations, their 
holdings in General and Continental 
being on the whole as large as in Ward 
Baking Corporation. 

By direct holdings and through the | 
Ward Foundation Corporation W. B. 
Ward was on December 31, 1924, the 
largest single stockholder in the Ward 
Baking Corporation. He was also the 


bakers who rarely keep the accounting 
records necessary for determining such 
facts. Information was thus obtained 
from scores of commercial companies, 
including all the largest ones. 

The volume of production covered by 
the figures of rate of profit and cost per 
pound which was included in the 
mission’s figures im 1923 was more than 
25 per cent of the total commercial pro- 
duction of the United States reported 
by the Census of Manufactures for that 
year. 

Taking all of the wholesale 
companies, the figures show that they 
have averaged in each of the six years 


both company investment and total bak- 
the voting stock of that company, where- ee 


as no other individual owned on that 
date as much as 5 per cent of the total. 


For a time, also, all or a considerable 
part ‘of the voting stock of the General 
Baking Corporation was controlled by 
him. These three corporations in which | 
W. B. Ward and his associates were thus | 

j 
' 


all intangible assets and all apprecia- 
tion of tangible assets. On total baking 
investment, excluding all intangible as- 
sets and recent appreciation of tangible 
| assets, the returm has been much higher, 


ental Company, holding 21 per vent of | 
{ 


for the same period. 

Since 1920 the investment in the whole- 
| Sale baking business has apparently been 
decreasingly productive. This is indi- 
cated by an almost uninterrupted decline 
in the volume of production and sales 
per dollar of investment. 

During the six years in question these 
wholesale companies produced several 
billion pounds of bread at an average 
cost of 7.154 cents per pound. On this 

| their sales realization averaged 7.861 
stock of the three members of the big | cents per pound, leaving a net profit of 
three in which W. B. Ward and his as- -707 cents per pound. 

| These results are an average for all 
kinds of bread, it being impossible to 
show separately figures for different 


interested are now operating about 150 
bakeries with an estimated total bread 
production of close to 20 per cent of the 
commercial production of the United 
States. 

On January 30, 1926, W. B. Ward 
caused to be organized under the laws 
of the State of Maryland the Ward Food 
Products Corporation. This new corpo- 
ration had every appearance of being 


make more effectual a control which 
was apparently already being exercised | kinds of bread, such as white, whole 
in somg degree. ; Wheat, graham, 
A few days later, therefore, the Gov- | guish between 

ernment filed a petition in equity in the | bread. 

Federal District Court at Baltimore 
against not only the Continental, but 
also against the two Ward and the two 
General companies and various individ- 
uals, alleging a violation of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law and asking for such in- 
junctions against the companies and in- 
dividuals as were deemed necessary to 
prevent such violations by the various 
parties involved. " 


General and Continental, in order to | 
' 


machine and hand-made 


Costs of Production 
Lower in Large Plant 


bread in large and small plants indicate 


plants were lower, though there were 
considerable irregrularities in the results 
for the various production size groups 


Terms of Dissolution 
Of Super-Combination 
| multiple plant companies do not indi- 
decree was entered by the District Court, | Cate that any decisive advantages are 
the more important terms of which, so | obtained merely by operating more than 
far as the control of the baking industry | 0N¢ Plant. 
is concerned, are as follows: | The average total costs per pound 
The Ward Food Products is ordered ' of the plants of multiple plant compan- 
te ten disnabvad. : | ies were a little lower than those of the 
Certain of the individual defendants | Os Gs tune ta 


and the several corporate defendants 
are perpetually restrained and enjoined 


After extended negotiations a consent 


| plants of the two types are compared 


and | 


from 1920 to 1925 about 15 per cent on | 


ing investment, including in investment | 


| averaging each year around 25 per cent | 


and rye, or to. distin- | 


Comparisons of the costs of producing | 


that on the whole the costs of the larger | 
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| 


by them, other than such defendant cor- | 
| state sales to total interstate sales are | ee ee eee 


Increased Quantity of Staple 





Foreign Trade 


—~—. 
| 


More Spindles Busy 





In American Cotton 


Mills During 1926 


Consumed in Year, Says 
Department of 
Commerce. 


American cotton mills during 1926 had 
more spindles active and consumed an 
increased quantity of cotton, according 
to a summary of the annual statistics 
just issued by the Department of Com- 
merce. The full text is as follows: 

During the calendar 1926 
cotton-spinning industry in the United 
States operated at 95.4 per cent of its 
single-shift capacity (based an ac- 


year the 


on 


| tivity of about 8.78 hours per day) com- 


direc- | 





com: | 


| and 34,680,914 in 1925. 


pared with 92.9 per cent in 1925, 78.5 
per cent in 1924, and 98.9 per cent in 
1923. The monthly average of active 
spindles, compiled from reports of the 
Bureau of Census, for the entire United 
States was 32,347,999 in 
32,642,076 1925, 31,136,383 1924, 
The aggregate 
number of active spindle hours was 97,- 


in in 


| 001,374,000 in 1926, compared with 94,- 


600,128,000 in 1925, 80,274,801,000 in 
1924, and 99,508,282,000 in 1923. The 
mills consumed 6,688,189 bales of raw 
cotton (exclusive of linters) in 1926, 6,- 
432,529 in 1925, 5,521,662 in 1924 and 
6,521,822 in 1923. 
Compared with 1925, 
during 1926 registered an 


spindle 
increase of 


| 2.54 per cent and cotton consumption re- 


| corded a gain of 3.97 per cent. 


The to- 
tal number of spindle hours and cotton 
consumption during 1926 exceeded the 


‘figures for 1924 by 20.84 and 21.11 per 


baking | 





| 
| 


| 
| 


| 





| 





| 
| 


| 


cent, respectively, but spindle hours in 


1926 fell 2.52 per cent below those of | 
| 1928 while cotton consumption in 1926 | 
was 2.56 per cent in excess of that of | 


1923. 

In New England the aggregate num- 
ber of active spindle hours during 1926 
was 2.86 per cent less than the total for 
1925, but exceeded the total for 1924 by 
16.69 per cent. The 1926 figure, how- 


ever, was 18.68 per cent below the to- | 
tal for 1923. Cotton consumption in New | 


England during 1926 compared with the 
figures for preceding years registered 
the following changes: Compared with 


1925, minus 5.57 per cent; with 1924, | 


plus 12.51 per cent; with 


17.09 per cent. 


In the cotton-growing States, the to- | 


tal number of active spindle hours in 
1926 was 6.38 per cent in excess of the 
figure for 1925, 23.90 per cent higher 
than the total for 1924, and 9.96 per cent 
above «that of 1923. 
tion in the South during 1926 compared 
with the figures for preceding years 
registered the following gains: 8.68 per 
cent over 1925; 25.03 over 1924, and 12.48 
over 1923. 


Output of Publishers 
Shows Rise in Value 








Income from Advertising in 
1925 More Than Double 


That from Sales. 





[Continued from Page 1.) 


for which Comparisons were made. Com- 1925, a total output valued at $2,269,- 
| parisons of the costs per pound of pro- 638,280, an increase of 12.5 per cent as | 
| ducing and selling bread for the plants | compared with $2,021,355,739 for 1923, 
; of single plant companies and plants of | the last preceding census year. 


The total for 1923 is made up as fol- 
lows: Newspapers and periodicals 
printed and published, or publishel only 


—subscriptions and sales, $398,338,060; | 


advertising, $923,272,673. Books and 


| pamphlets printed and published, or pub- 


lished only, $154,991,493. 


| general, 
advantage largely disappears when the | 


; : ; \ | by size groups. Ina majority of the 
—— any act that would bring the sev- | Size groups, the single plant companies 
era ert defendants under com- | show lower total costs 
mon control, or that would restrain or | 4 i the 

pero ; A comparison of the average costs of 
a interstate trade in the fu- | producing and waltihe tend er whole- 
ure. : ; : 

ze ' salers (who sell and deliver to retail | 


The corporate defendants are perpet- , stores), by house-to-house bakers and by 
ually enjoined from acquiring the whole | chain store bakers (who sell 
or any part of the share capital of any | 
other baking corporation engaged in in- | 
terstate commerce, where the effect of 
such acquisition may be to substantially 
lessen competition in such commerce be- 
tween the cotporation whose stock 


comparatively low producing costs and 
selling expenses per pound for the chain 
store bakers. The chain stores’ show 
| also the lowest - average receipts per 
pound. 

This apparent superiority, 
| point of view of the consumer, 


is 
SO acquired and the defendant corpora- | 
tions, or tend to create a monopoly. | of the 

The corporate defendants are consti- | chain stores ower the wholesale bakers, 
tuted into three groups, which may be on the average, is not removed, but is 
called the Ward, General and Continen- | enhanced, after due allowances are made 
tal groups, and these groups are sever- | for differences in conditions and _ costs 
ally perpetually enjoined, (1) from ac- tal delivery to the consumer. 

| 








Sailing F leet Shrinks 
As Steamers Increase 


~*~ 


in either of the other groups and from 
acquiring any of their_ physical assets; 
(2) from electing any person as a di- 
rector or as an officer who is at the 
same time a director, officer, agent or 
employe in any of the corporations of | 
either of the other groups or their sub- 

sidiaries; and (3) from entering into 


Wind-Propelled Vessels  Siill 
Carry Good Share of Cargo 
In W orld Trade. 


ings with one or more of the corpo- | 
rations of the other groups for joint | 
purchases of materials, supplies and | 
equipment, or for common prices or com- | 


The American merchant marine, 
which counted one steam vessel in 
1807, now has 7,273 steamships, accord- 
ing to a compilation just made _ public 


mon policies in the marketing and sale | by the Department of Commerce. The 
of their output. full text follows: 

The individual defendants, William B. Ships of tthe American Merchant 
Ward, Paul H. Helms and George G. | Marine today carry annually . 17,311,- 


Barber, are severally perpetually en- 
joined from acquiring, receiving, hold- 
ing, voting or acting as the owners of 
any of the voting shares of the capital 
stock of more than one of the defendant 


147 tons of cargo as compared with 
201,562 tons in 1789, according to 
Merchant Marine Statistics of 1926. 
The first steam vessel appeared in 
1807 carrying 78 tons of cargo. Since 


from the | 


over the | 
| counter through their own stores) shows | 








Job printing, 
$669,937,423; mewspapers and 
periodicals printed for publication by 
others, $56,488,175, books and pamphlets 


printed for publication by others, $46,- | 


716,345. Sheet music and books of mu- 
sic, $14,138,306. Miscellaneous products, 
$5,760,755. 


The printing and publishing industry | 


comprises three branches: (1) News- 
paper. and periodical printing and pub- 
lishing, or publishing only; (2) book 
printing and publishing, or book pub- 
lishing only, and job printing; and (3) 
music printing and publishing, or pub- 
lishing only. Of the total value of out- 
put of the industry as a whole, $1,447,- 
661,177 was contributed by the newspa- 
per and periodical branch, $806,887,417 


lby the book and job branch, and $15,- 


089,636 by the, music branch. 
In 1925 the industry as a whole was 
represented by 21,051 establishments, of 


which number 10,620 were reported for | 


the newspaper and periodical branch, 


| 10,822 for the book and job branch, and 


109 for the music branch. The first 
and second branches were represented 
in each of the 48 States and in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the music branch 
in 17 States. 

The statistics for 1925 are preliminary 
and subject to such correction as may 
be found necessary upon further exami- 
nation of the returns. 


then this class of water transportation 
has grown to approximately 7,273 ships 
with a total tonnage of 14,317,777. 

The statistics made public revealed 
the interesting fact that the hey-day 
of the sailing vessel was shortly after 
the close of the Civil War, when there 
were listed 18,238 sailing vessels for 
the year 1868. 

However, there are still 2,362 sailing 





| vessels carrying American products to 


the four corners of the globe. During 
the past year these sailing ships carried 
a total tonnage of 1,091,453 tons 


| 


| Monthly Production of Acetate of Lime 


1926, against | 


hours | 


1923, minus | 


Cotton consump- | 
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The December production of crude methanol, based on reports by the entire 
industry to the Department of Commerce, was 718,628 gallons as compared with | 
707,867 gallons in November and 722,331 gallons in December, 1925. The chart 
indicates comparatively the production, shipments and stocks of acetate in 
crude methanol plants for the 12 months ending in December, 1926. 





Program of Federal Building Presented 


| Committee of Treasury and Post Office Departments Re- | 
ports Congestion Is Serious and Growing Rapidly. 





A revised program for the construc- 
tion of public buildings, designed to 
meet the imperative needs of the Gov- | 
| ernment, in connection with the au- 
thorized public building fund of $100,- | 
000,000, has been submitted to Con- 
| gress by Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary 


| by States. The postal receipts of this 
mittee has the general basic facts con- | 
cerning these smaller cities. 
General Estimate of Cost. 
On page 2 of that survey will be found 





of the cost of erecting the entire 2,311 
public buildings, although they are not 
recommended as a whole. The total es- 
timate for the whole is placed at $170,- 
420,000. This is in addition to said $167,- 
850,500 required to rebuild, remodel, and 
extend old buildings as before stated. 

Again, the nation-wide survey referred 
to cited the need for $12,000,000 for ma- 
rine hospital and quarantine stations un- 
der the Public Health Service, $1,100,000 
for immigration stations under the De- 
partment of Labor, and $9,700,000 for 
buildings and extensions of buildings of 
the classes under the Treasury Depart- 
ment where no postal facilities are in- 
1 volved. 

And again it was your duty under the 
said Act of Congress to recommend two 
new public building projects in each 
State. 


| of the Treasury, and Harry S. New, 
Postmaster General. 


The new program cails for 278 proj- 
ects classified as follows: New build- 
ings for post office and other purposes 
in cities now without Federal build- 
ings, 118; new buildings in place of old 
buildings or in addition to old buildings, 
63: extensions of old buildings, 85; for 
buildings required for marine hospital 
and quarantine purposes, 7; for exten- 
| sions to Federal buildings now used for 
customs houses and other purposes, 4; 
buildings for immigration stations, 1. 

In a letter accompyaning the report, 
Mr. Mellon and Mr. New said: 

“In pursuance of the duties imposed 
on us under the Public Buildings Act, ap- 
proved May 25, 1926, we designated a 
| committee representing both Depart- 
ments to make a survey of the building 
| needs of the country. This committee 
made a report to us of such needs. _We 
approved the same and transmitted it to 
Congress informally on January 15, 1927, 
| for its general information. 


| 


out to all@cate $100,000,000, plus, was 
confronted with the following as show- 
ing roughly the size of the country’s 
needs: 

Cost of needed projects in public build- 
ing cities as peresurvey, $167,850,500; 
cost of 2,311 possible new projects in new 
public building cities, $170,420,000; other 
public building as above described, $12,- 
000,000, $1,100,000 and $9,700,000; total 
to be considered, $361,070,500. 

In addition to this expense it must be 
recalled that we did not carry the re- 
lief for congestion in public buildings as 
far as we should have done. We pro- 
ceeded on strictly business lines and de- 
termined how many square feet of space 
to an employe each building had. 

Space Is Lacking. 

Whereas, it is agreed that there should 
be 100 square feet to a man in a post 
office, we found that the congestion test 


{ 
| 
= the fact that the buildings 


Allocation is Recommended. 

“In further prosecution of our duties 
| we directed the same committee to con- 
tinue its work and to recommend the al- 
location of the entire amount authorized 
under that act. This committee has com- 
pleted its work and made to us its recom- 
mendations. We have followed the work 
of such. committee carefully; believe it 
has been done thoroughly and on busi- 
ness lines and we have approved their 
| recommendations. We herewith submit 
the same to Congress as our report.” 
| The report, prepared by the special 
| committee composed of Carl W. Shuene- 
| man, James A. Wetmore and Leo C. Mar- 
| tin, of the Treasury Department, and 
| John H. Bartlett and Frank E. McMillin 
| of the Post Office Department, follows: 
| The Committee representing each of ! 
the Departments designated by each to 
assist in carrying into effect the respec- 
| tive duties of each, as defined in the 
| Public Buildings Act, approved May 25, 

1926, having on January 13, 1927, made 
| to you a preliminary report showing in 
| a rather general way certain urgent 
| needs of the country for public build- 
ings, now, in further pursuance of its 
| duties under your direction, herewith 
| submits to you its recommendations for 
the allocation of the projects to be un- 
dertaken in pursuance of said Act, and 
| to the limit prescribed in said Act. 


Sale Proceeds Available 

While it is true that $100,000,000 was 
the general limit of the authorization of 
the said Act, it did, however, in addition 
| thereto, make available for the same 
purposes the proceeds of the sales of 
| any properties sold. The total proceeds 
| of such sales will amount to $17,090,000 


went as low as 32 square feet to a man, 
and from this they ranged all the way 
up to 100 square feet to a man, and over 
that in a few cases. Court quarters had 
less than the standard of 120 square feet 
per man and otherwise were found in- 
adequate. 

The above estimate of $167,850,500 
carried this congestion point only up to 
about 75 square feet per man. This 
really should be carried higher. Then, 
too, the postoffice business particularly is 
growing so fast that this congestion 
point will rapidly go down again unless 
relief is speedy, which it cannot be under 
the limitations in said Act. 

Then, again, to get the full size of the 
necessity picture we must 
fact that the congestion 
lieved in 


has been re- 


tions for the Postoffice Department 
which it would be financially advantage- 


and it is still causing these stations to be 
erected, paying rent on a basis of from 
8 per cent to 15 per cent on the invest- 


| as estimated. Therefore, this report | ment. The survey does not contemplate | 
might show the allocation of $117,- | buying only a very few of these leased 
090,000, and it actually does show the } stations. 


allocation of $114,785,000, leaving 
$2,305,000 “‘unallotted and reserved for 
variations in estimated costs and pro- 
ceeds from sales. 

This recommended allocation of the 
| $100,000,000, plus proceeds of certain 
sales, is made up entirely from our lim- 
ited survey of the building needs of the 
country above referred to, no projects 
being named herein that were not sur- 
veyed, listed, or referred to therein. 

Said survey showed that $167,850,500 
would be required to carry into effect 
the recommendations concerning cities 
where Government buildings had _ be- 
come outgrown, rendering them mate- 
rially inadequate to accommodate the 
imperative business necessities of such 
cities, and even this did not ‘carry the 
congestion point in Federal buildings 
up to reasonable standard. 

Said survey also listed without analy- 


In making up this recommended alloca- 
tion of $100,000,000, plus, under the fore- 
going circumstances, and _ with 


as follows: 


We began with those cities having 


tion was the greatest, i. e., 32 square feet 


order yp as far as the money would per- 
mit us to go, which was up to a conges- 
tion point represented by about 65 
square feet to a man, excluding certain 
very large projects for reasons below set 
forth. 


New Buildings Proposed. 

Not believing that we would be carry- 
ing out the spirit of the law by exhaust- 
ing the $100,000,000 entirely on old proj- 
ects in Government-building cities plus 
the mandatory two new post offices in 
each State, as required by the law, we 





sis and without definite recommenda- | decided that a few millions should be de- 
tion 857 other cities and towns having | voted to building other new Federal 
| receipts above $20,000 which had never } buildings in cities which had become 
=had a GovVernment-owned building for | sizeable but had never had a Govern- 
post officer quarters, and it referred | ment-owned building. 


without listing to 1,512 more cities and 
towns having receipts above $10,000. 
This limit of $10,000 receipts is the limit 
fixed by said act for the two compul- 
sory offices in each State. 

These cities and towns were arranged 
in that survey in the order of their size 
as measured by postal receipts and not 


These cases are in those States where 
more than two new Federal buildings are 
recommended. Those in excess of two 
are the ones now referred to. The need 
in these cities was found to be commensu- 
rate with the need in those cities that 
had outgrown their Government-owned 
buildings. To be congested in a leased 


list of offices ranged from upwards of | building-is as bad for the employes, and 
$900,000 per annum down to $20,000. | for business, as in a Government build- 


The list is printed in the back of said 
survey in groupings graded as to re- 
ceivts in $10.000 gradations. Your com- 


ing. 
In selecting these few cities for Fed- 
eral buildings in addition to the compul- 








| dustry generally, 
| strike, needs no elaboration. 


| statement in 
a rather general and tentative estimate | 


Your committee, therefore,. in setting | 


| be said that the industry has shown a 


present the | 


many places by the erection | 
under the lease plan of large postal sta- | 


ous for the Government to buy and own, } 


the ; 
amount of needs so great, we proceeded | 


~ ey ee ' 
Government builcings where the conges- | 


to a man in postoffices, and proceeded in | 









Imports and Exports 
Of Coal By British 
In 1926 Nearly Equal 


Foreign Purchases Total 
20,000,000 Tons Due 
Strike 
Industry. 


to in 


Great Britain last year imported al- 
most as much coal as it exported, ac- 
cording to a report just received by the 
Department of Commerce from Trade 
Commissioner Homer S. Fox, London. 

The full text follows: 

Total exports during 1926 amounted 


to 20,500,000, which were only 40 per 


| cent of those of 1925 and 33 per cent of 


those of 1924. Imports of coal, which 
are_ normally negligible, rose to move 
than 20,000,000 tons in 1926.  Accord-. 
ing to preliminary figures total British 
coal production in 1926 amounted to 125,- 
500,000 long tons, or practically one-half 
of the output during the preceding year. 


Prospects Discussed. 


The serious dislocation of British in- 
caused by the coal 
The main 
point of interest at present is how the 
prospects of the current year are af- 
fected by the settlement. It is, of course, 
as yet too early to make. any definite 
this respect. The terms 
of settlement under which the industry 
resumed provide, among other things, 
for longer working hours and a generally 
lower minimum wage percentage, and 
the prospects are 150,000 to 200,000 
miners employed in 1925 may not be re- 
absorbed by the industry. 

In the export field naturally a large 
amount of trade was lost to Germany, 
Poland and the United States, as well as 
smaller amounts to other countries. 
Some of this trade will be immediately 
regained, and it is likely that some will 
take considerable time and effort to re- 
cover. In the domestic market the short- 


| age of supplies and the high prices of 


those available seriously curtailed pro- 
duction, and it will be many months 
before domestic demand recevers normal 
proportions. 

Recovery Is Cited. 

Out of these and many other factors 
which must be considered in attempting 
to describe the present outlook it is dif- 
ficult to come to any definite conclusions. 
On the favorable side, so far as the Brit- 
ish industry is concerned, it may safely 


rather remarkable power of recovery and 
in fact has recovered, so far as produc- 
tion is concerned, much more rapidly 
| than other industries dependent upon it. 
Much of the outlook for the next year 
or two naturally depends upon industrial 
relations in the coal industry. It is still 
too early to say whether relations be- 
tween employers and employes are bet- 
ter or worse than before the’ strike. 

It appears to be a fact, however, that 
the average per man shift output is ma- 
terially large® than before the strike, 
part of which is to be attributed to the 
longer hours, but in some fields appar- 
ently a greater willingness of the min- 
ers to produce effectively has contrib- 
uted to a larger output. If this is true 
and the situation continues, the pros- 
pects are by that amount more favor- 
able than before. It is the hope, of 
course, of the entire industry, and of the 
country for that matter, that the settle- 
ment of the strike has marked a turning 
point in industrial relations, not only in 
the coal industry, but elsewhere, and 
that labor troubles may be more effec- 
tively avoided in the future than in the 
past. 

Another favorable augury is the in- 
, creased inquiry on the part of owners 
for equipment which will assist in more 
effective production and handling of coal. 








sory two in a State, we began at the top 
| of the list printed, that is, with the 
largest cities, in said survey and without 
regard to States, applied first a test re- 
quiring that the city already havea site, * 
thereby making it entitled to a prefer- 
ence under the law. In addition to hav- 
ing a site, the other elements of the test 
were that the city have a population in 

| 1920 of at least 9,000 and receipts of 
$50,000 or over. 

Then going lower, we required a site 
and a population of 6,500 estimated for 
1926 and receipts from $40,000 to $50,- 
000. In selecting further we went back 
up to larger cities that had no site but 
did have a population of 10,000 and 
| served a population of 15,000 and had 
$60,000 receipts, believing that this dif- 
ference in size should overcome the pref- 
| erence of a site. 

Two Located In Each State. 

A question having* arisen as to 
whether the new buildings under Sec- 
tion 3 (old projects) should be reck- 
oned in making up the two new build- 
ings for each State specified in the act, 
the committee decided that they should 
not be counted and therefore it selected 
on merit alone two in each State under 
Section 5 of the act. 

In seelcting the two new buildings in 
a State as required by the terms of the 
law, we considered postal receipts, 
population and site questions combined, 
also the geographical location in the” 
State, and also the amount of rent paid 
in leased quarters and the congestion 
problem in leased quarters. Six of 
these projects are carried out in blank 
to be selected later because our survey 
only went as far down as $20,000 re- 
ceipts post offices. 

In order to present:in one document 
what each State gets under the act as 
a whole, we present here the projects 
under section 3 of said aet, for 
which $15,000,000 was authorized to 
render the old appropriations adequate 
namely: 

Alaska, Jumeau; Arkansas, Prescott® 
Arizona, Globe; California, Red Bluff, 
[Continued on Page 12, Column Lh * 
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Snow Plows 


Roof Tiles 
Suit Is Held Proper 


Against Corporation 


Involving Good Will 


District Court Rules Plaintiff 
~ May Bring Action to 
Collect Additional 
Value on Stock. 


EmMMA NAVE RANNEY, COMPLAINANT, V. 
»» NAVE-McCorp MERCANTILE COMPANY; 
District Court, WESTERN DISTRICT, 

MissowurI, No. Eq. 92. 

The majority stockholders and officers 
of the defendant compelled the involun- 
tary retirement of plaintiff as a 
stockholder of the Nave McCord 
Mercantile Company, a corporation oper- 
ating 1899 when its 

“ stockholders and directors determined to 

form a new corporation and a resolution 
adopted by stockholders 
proving the “formation of a corporation 
the Nave-McCord Mercantile 
Company and consent to the use of said 
name by the corporation.” The plain- 
tiff’s stock was voted for the reorgani- 
zation and for the purpose of continuing 
the business. By her bill she accepts 
her retirement and no insistence is made 
that stock in the new corporation, pro- 
portionate to her holdings in the old, 
should be issued to her. ‘But she claims 
that when she was dismissed from the 
corporation she was entitled to more 
than the mere book value of her stock 
and that the good will which was a rec- 
ognized asset should have been consid- 
ered in fixing the liquidation value of 
her stock and the amount paid her 
should have been augmented by the 
value of her proper interest in the good 
will. 


the 
and 


successfully in 


was the ap- 


known as 


Old Corporation Liquidated. 


As to the defendant’s claim that the 
old corporation liquidated the stock of 
all its stockholders, the court said that 
the same officers and the same board of 
directors, with theésame books and the 
same clerical force liquidated and re- 
tired the stock of the old corporation 
and issued the stock of the new, though 
such was not contemplated in the reso- 
lution of the stockholders in respect of 
the formation of a new company. In 
fact, it was but a continuation of a sin- 
gle great commercial enterprise with 
technical attention to the new entity 
through which such enterprise was being 
carried on. Plaintiff was ousted as a 
stockholder without being paid for her 
interest in the good will of the corpora- 
tion. 

Judge Reeves, in rendering the opinion 
of the court, said: 

“The question is, should she look to 
the old corporation and through it to the 
new for her interest in the good will, or 
may she proceed directly against the 
new corporation? Inferentially, the 
stockholders of the new corporation 
technically paid for their shares of stock 
and thereupon the new® company paid 
for the assets in the old. Out of the 
moneys thus received from the new cor- 
poration, the stock in the old corporation 
was liquidated. But the new corpora- 
tion did not pay for the good will of the 
old corporation. 

Duty to Minority Interest. 

“The new corporation and not the old 
has this interest and withholds it from 
the plaintiff. Moreover, as was said by 
Circuit Judge Sanborn in Jones v. Mis- 
souri-Edison Electric Company, 144 Fed. 
765, where ‘a combination of the holders 
of a majority * * * of the stock of a cor- 
poration’ is formed ‘for the purpose of 
carrying out a predetermined plan’ such 
an act ‘places the holders of such stock 
in the shoes of the corporation and con- 
stitutes them actual, if not technical 
trustees for the holders of the minority 
of the stock. ° The members of such 
a combination become in practical effect 
the corporation itself because they draw 
to themselves and use the powers of the 
corporation.’ 

“In the same opinion, 1. c. the 


771, 


principle is enunciated that ‘such a ma- | 


jority of the holders of stock owe to the 
minority the duty to exercise good faith, 
care and diligence to make the property 
of the corporation in their charge pro- 
duce the largest possible amount, to pro- 
tect the interest of the holders of the 
Minority of the stock and to secure and 
deliver to them their just proportion of 
the income and of the proceeds of the 
property.’ 

“The majority did not do this in the 
instant case but delivered a common 
fund to a new entity, which they con- 
trolled, and then designedly withheld 
from the plaintiff her fair share of the 
value of the proceeds of such property. 
The gravamen plaintiff’s bill to 
recover the loss sustained by her by the 
acts of the majority and it is her right 
to proceed against the new corporation 
which is being functioned and operated 
by the majority.” 

“A similar situation was presented in 
the case of Southern Pacific v. Bogert 
et al., 250, U. S. 483. In fact the prin- 
ciple in that case is identical with the 
one invoked here. 

“Asin the Southern Pacific case, the 
plaintiff here complains of a wrong done 
Her directly by the new corporation. 

“The court found that the defendant 
contracted to loan invest plaintiff’s 
money at the highest safe rate of re- 
turn, but did not invest such funds ex- 
cept in a few instances but chose to use 
plaintiff’s money in its own business. 
Under such circumstances, it should be 
charged the legal rate of interest, re- 
gardless of prevailing rates. In the ab- 
sence of a contract and where defendant 
had wrongfully used plaintiff’s money, 
as was found in this case, equity would 
then follow the law and exdct of the de- 
fendant the legal rate of interest, which 
the statutes of Missouri fix at 6 per cent. 

February 7, 1927. 
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Patents 


Law of Flag of Vessel Held to Govern 
Where Seamen Died of Improper Foo 


Circuit Court of Appeals Rules Liability Should Be Meas- 
ured By Statute of District of Columbia. 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BoarD EMER- 
GENCY FLEET CORPORATION ET AL., 
PLAINTIFFS IN ERrRor, Vv. ESTHER 
GREENWALD, AS ADMx., EtTc.; CIRCUIT 
CourT OF APPEALS, SECOND CIRCUIT. 

In this action for wrongful death, in 
error to District Court, Southern Dis- 
trict of New York, the administratrix 
of a deceased seaman sought to recover 
for his death which occurred on board 
a United States Shipping Board vessel. 
The court held that the liability should 
be measured by the®law of the District 
of Columbia. : 

E. R. Buckner and I. L. Evans (J. 
M. Dreyer of counsel), for plaintiffs in 
| error, S. A. Axtell (C. A. Ellis of 
counsel) for defendant in error. — 

Before Manton and Hand, Circuit 
Judges, and Campbell, District Judge. 

The full text of the opinion of Judge 
Manton follows: 


Died Off Gold Coast. 

The intestate was a seaman on board 
the steamship Ogontz. and died at Accra, 
Gold Coast, Africa, a dependency of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain, on the 
12th of February, 1919. The allegations 
of the complaint and the proof tended to 
show.that, while so on board the vessel 





on the high seas, he became ill from food ! 


supplied him for sustenance; the claim 
being that the food was “bad, decayed, 
and rotten.” The vessel was owned by 
the United States Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, and it was 
aged and operated by A. H. Bull & Co. 
The contract showing the relations be- 
tweer” the Shipping Board and Bull & 
Co., named the latter as operator and 
provides that the Shipping Board shall 
equip and supply the vessel and pay for 
all the provisions, and wages and pro- 
vide other necessary stores. The opera- 
tor is also referred to as the manager, 
| and itis obliged to exercise due care and 
diligence in the management of the ves- 
sel. The court below submitted the issue 
of fact as to neglect in furnishing food 
to the jury and held that the right of 
action for less_of life depended upon the 
statute of the District of Columbia for 
the reason that the vessel was under the 
registry of the corporation organized in 
and a resident of that district. 
Enteritis Held Cause. 


The illness of the deceased, as stated 
in the hospital certificate, was enteritis. 
There is evidence in the record sufficient 
to show that food poisoning would cause 
enteritis, and there was sufficient to re- 
quire the trial judge to submit the ques- 
tion of the wholesomeness of the food to 
the jury for their consideration. A con- 


tractual duty as weil as the natural duty | 


required the shipowner and operator to 
supply wholesome food to seamen. Bill- 
ings v. Bausback (C. C. A.) 200 F. 523; 
United States v. Reed (C. C.) 8&6 F. 308. 
It is a criminal offense for an officer or 
master of a vessel to withhold from sea- 
men suitable food and nourishment. Sec- 
tion 291 of the United States Criminal 
Code; Comp. Stat. Section 10464. This 
neglect, if it exists, is directly charge- 


able to the agents of the owner as well | 


as the owner, and negligence with re- 
spect thereto makes the ship and owner 
liable for the consequent damages. The 
Iroquois, 194 U. S. 242, 24 S. Ct. 640, 
48 L. Ed. 955; The Osceola, 189 U. S. 158, 
23 S. Ct. 483, 47 L. Ed. 760; The A. 
Heaton (C. C.) 43 F. 592. 


Error Is Alleged. 

But it is argued that error was com- 
mitted below in permitting the defend- 
and in error to amend 
and set forth allegations of negligence 
and failure to furnish the deceased with 


no objection or exception to the admis- 
sion of testimony throughout the trial 
as to the improper food served, and the 
plaintiffs in error may not now be 
heard to complain. The amended plead- 
ing set forth a cause of action for loss 
of life under Lord Campbell’s Act, the 
New York Decedent Estate Law (Con- 
sol, Laws, c. 13), the death statute of 
Pennsylvania, and the death statute of 
the District of Columbia. The trial 
judge submitted the case to the jury 
under the statute of the District of Co- 
lumbia. He held that the flag of the 
ship was the lex loci delicti, and fur- 
ther that both defendants were the 
owners pro hac vice. 
Law of Flag Applies. 

The argument of the plaintiffs in er- 
ror is that the deceased, having died at 
the Gold Coast, Africa, the right of ac- 
tion for loss of his life is dependent upon 
the right of recovery of the law of that 
land. But this merchant ship on the 
high seas is of the country of the flag 
she flies, and the law of the flag applies 
to the right of action which arose on 
the high seas. The Hamilton, 207 U. S. 
398, 28 S. Ct. 1538, 52 L. Ed. 264; Inter- 
national Nay. Co. v. Lindstrom (C. C. 
A.) 123 F. 475. Inasmuch as the cause 
of action for a tortious personal injury 
does not survive the death, there may 
be no recovery in the absence of statu- 
tory liability. Statutes have no extra- 
terriorial operation, and there can be no 
recovery undess the statutory liability 
arose within the territorial sovereignty 
of the State whose statutes authorize 
recovery. When the statute law of a 
State grants a right of action and le- 
gal liability is incurred, the right of 
action may be pursued in any court hav- 
ing competent jurisdiction over the sub- 
ject-matter of the parties. 

Suit Was Permitted. 

In Dennick v. Railroad, 103 U. S. 11, 
26 L. Ed. 439, the Federal court sitting 
in New York permitted a suit by an ad- 
ministrator of a deceased person, who 
died in New Jersey from injuries re- 
ceived in that State by the negligence 
of a defendant, because the statute of 
New Jersey allowed a recovery to the 
administrator upon the cause of action 
and the Supreme Court affirmed the re- 
sult. Since this steamship belonged to 
a citizen of the District of Columbia, 
it was a vessel ow that District. The 
Harrisburg, 119 U. S. 214, 7 S. Ct. 140, 
30 L. Ed. 358. The statute of that Dis- 


; trict may be enforced as the law of the 


her complaint | 


proper and good food during the voy- | 


age. The original complaint alleged 
the failure to obtain proper medical 
care and attention after the deceased 
became sick, and that his illness was 
greatly aggravated by reason of the 
negligence of the master and seamen, 


and “that asid illness and death of the | 


deceased were not caused by any negli- 
gence or want of care on his part, but 


gence of the defendants, 
seamen in their service having 
mand.”’ The amended complaint al- 
leged that the illness and death of the 
deceased was not caused by any negli- 


fendants, the master and seamen _ in 
service having command, particularly 
in failing to furnish plaintiff 
proper and good food during the voy- 
age, and by furnishing bad, improper, 
decayed, and rotten food, which the 
plainti’s intestate was forced to eat or 
starve.” 
Claims Are Set Forth. 

It claimed that this 
sets forth a new and different cause 
of action than that alleged in the origi- 
nal complaint and that such action 
barred by the statute of limitations. 
The majority of this court are of the 
opinion that the allegations of 
amended complaint are but an amplifi- 
cation of the allegations of the original 


is 





Seaboard Air Line v. 
352, 86 S. Ct. 


cause of action. 
Koennecke, 239 U. S. 
126, 60 L. Ed. 324; N. 
to. v. Kinney, 260 

a. 122; 67 Lb. Bes 

. R. Co. v. Wulf, 


U. S. 340, 48 

204; Missouri 

226 U. S. 570, 

135, Ed. 355, Ann. 

1914B, 134. Where a defendant 

had notice from the beginning that the 
| 


57 L. 


plaintiff sets forth and is trying to en- | 


force a claim against it because of con- 
duct resulting in the illness and death 


of her intestate, the reasons for the 


statute of limitations do not exist, and | 


the amplified pleading does not change 
the cause of action, although the origi- 
nal pleading may have been very gen- 
eral. The allegations of the amended 
complaint relate back to the inception 
of the action, and if that be served and 
filed within the limitation pcriod of the 
, statute, it is sufficient. But there was 


| of the Jones 





wholly and solely by reason of the negli- | 
the master and | 
com- ! 





gence or want or care on his part, but | 
“by reason of the negligence of the de- |} : eae : 2 ; 

| poration,” * * * suit may be maintained 
| and the 


with | 31 Stat. 1394, c. 854, sections 1301, 1302, | 


1s | 


| resident and registry. 


the |} 


+. fo @ H.R. | 


1 on 
od L. 
amendment ; 





flag of the vessel. This may be said to 
be supplemental of the general maritime 
law and is controlling upon the vessel 
to the same extent territorially as is the 
general maritime law. 

In Van Doren y. Penna R. Co. (3d Cir- 
cuit) 93 F. 260, the tort committed result- 
ing in death was committed in one State 
and death followed in another. The court 
there held that the cause of action arose 
from the injury resulting in death; that 
the death did not constitute a tort. The 
court said: 

Death Fact Not Tort. 

“The fact of death is not the tort, but 
its consequence. * * * In the absence of 
any statutory provision confining the ac- 
tion of cases where both the injury and 


+ resulting death occur within the State, 


it is immaterial in an action under the 
statute of the State in which the injury 
was received, whether death occurred 
within or without its limits. In either 
case death results from the tort com- 
mitted within the State and the loss to 
surviving relatives is the same.” 

In Luckenbach S. S. Co. v. Campbell 
(9th Circuit) 8 F.(2d) 223, the injury 
ocearred on board ship and the death 


' as a result of the injury occurred on 


The 


suit was under section 33 
Act, which in a case of 
death resulting from a tort gives the 
personal representative of the deceased 
a right to maintain an action. It was 
there held that the coincidence of the sea- 
man’s death on land did not affect the 


shore. 


| right of relief accorded to his personal 


representative. 
Cites District Statute. 

The statute of the District of Colum- 
bia says: “Whenever by an injury done 
or happening within the limits of the 
District of Columbia the death of a per- 
son shall be caused by the wrongful act, 
neglect, or default of any-person or cor- 
recovery is limited to $10,000. 
1303. Jurisdiction and the laws of the 
nation accompany the ship, 
over the high seas, but also in the ports 
and harbors, and everywhere else they 
may be water borne. United States 
v. Rodgers, 150 U. S. 249, 14 S. Ct. 109, 
Ed. 1071. This ship was within 
the district as contemplated by the stat- 
ute when on the high seas, since she was 
a vessel of the District 
This seaman was 
under the protection of that flag, and 
his administratix is entitled to the bene- 
fits of that statute. Thompson Towing 


| Co., v. MecGregor (C. C. A.) 207 F. 209; 
; | Wenzler v. 
complaint and do not set forth a new | 


Robin Line (D. C.) 277 
812; The Hanna Nielson (C. C. A.) 273 
BP. 47%. 

Error Denied by Court. 

Nor was error committed in applying 
the statute of the District of Columbia 
as against plaintiff in error Bull & Co. 
It operated the vessel managing 


as 


agent for the Shipping Board; the Ship- | 


ping Board took over complete control 
from the United States to manage and 


operate them for its own independent | 


account. Under the contract between 
the Shipping Board and Bull & Coa., 
the former retained a check on officers 
and crew personnel. Bull & Co. man- 
aged and operated the vessel on a “cost 
plus” plan and received a percentage of 
the profits. It is conceded in the record 
that the decedent was employed by the 


not only | 


of Columbia, | 


B 
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Shipping Board and under these circum- | 


stances Bull & Co. are deemed owners 
pro has vice with all lrabilities ordinarily 
attaching against a true owner. 


District Court Held. 


@) As Having Authority 


In Motion to Vacate 


Declared to Be Vested Under 
Equity Rule 57 After ~ 
Cause Has Been 
Dismissed. 


MAISON Dorin Societe ANONYME, PLAIN~- 
TIFF-APPELLANT, V. JOHN W. ARNOLD 
ET AL., Etc.; Circuit Court oF AP- 
PEALS, SECOND CIRCUIT. 

In this case it was held that under 
Equity Rule 57, after a cause has been 
dismissed under its terms, the District 
Court has power to recall the parties 
and authority to hear a motion to va- 
cate an order granted under said rule, 
without the permission of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Coudert Bros. (C. B. Samuels, Hugo 
Mack, and Asher Blum, of counsel), for 
appellants; Armstrong, Keith & Kern 
(J. W. Murphy of counsel) for ap- 
pellees. 

Before Manton and Hand, Circuit 
Judges, and Campbell, District Judge. 
The full text of the case follows: 
Appeals from the District Court of 
the United States for the Southern Dis- 

trict of New York. 

Suit in equity by the Maison Dorin 
Societe Anonyme against John W. 
Arnold, Dan H. Arnold, Adelaide F. 
Arnold, and Mildred C. Arnold, co- 
partners doing business under the firm 
name and style of F. R. Arnold & Co. 
From an order (1) reinstating this 
cause after it had been dismissed under 
rule 57, and (2) an order denying 
plaintiff’s motion to dissolve a prelimi- 
nary injunction, the plaintiff appeals by 
two separate appeals. Affirmed. 

Prior to April, 1925, a preliminary 
injunction was granted in favor of de- 
fendants and against plaintiff. On 
April 1, 1925, this case appeared on the 
calendar, was called, and, no one an- 
swering on behalf of either party, the 
clerk marked it off the calendar under 
rule 57. 

Order Dismissing Case. 

On April 2, 1926, Judge Thacher 
signed an order dismissing this case 
under, rule 57. This order was not 
made on notice, nor on the application 
of either party, but was presented by 
the clerk of the court. 

On May 18, 1926, 
ants’ solicitors served 
tiff’s solicitors a notice 
to vacate the order dismissing the 
cause under rule 57. On June 1, 1926, 
the motion was argued, the plaintiff ap- 
pearing specially to contest the jurisdic- 
tion of the court. 

On June 16, 1926, the court filed its 
opinion herein, sustaining the power of 
the court, at the time the motion was 
made, to vacate the said order of dismis- 
sal and reinstate the cause and restore it 
to the calendar, and granted the, motion 
of the defendants, upon the proviso and 
condition that the defendants stipulate 


the defend- 
upon  plain- 


of motion 


that the said preliminary injunction be, | 


and be regarded as, suspended and hav- 
ing no effect between April 2, 1926, and 
the date of the entry of the order vacat- 
ing the order of dismissal of April 2, 
1926. 

The defendants have filed such stipu- 
lation, the order appealed from was made 
and filed on July 15, 1926. 

The order appealed from, denying 
plaintiff’s motion to dissolve the prelimi- 
nary injunction was made and filed on 
August 2, 1926. (United States Daily, 
2327) a 

Campbell, District Judge (after stat- 
ing the facts as above). Appellant con- 


tends that under equity rule 57, after a | : : 
a. | 480), and even in the last case cited by 


cause has been dismissed under its terms, 


the District Court has no power to recall } een (Los Angeles Brush Manufactuing 


' Corporation v. James, 47 S. Ct. 286, 71 
| L. Ed. —). 


the parties, and no authority to hear a 
motion to vacate an order granted under 
said rule, without the permission of the 
Supreme Court 
and bases its contention largely upon the 
apparently mandatory phrase “shall be 
dismissed” contained in said rule. 
Equity rule 57 rules as follows: 


After a cause shall be placed on the | it found that the order had been entered 


tria! calnder it may be passed over to 


| another day of the same term, by consent 


of counsel or order of the court, but shall 


upon good cause shown by affidavit and 
upon such terms as the court shall in its 
discretion impose. Continuances beyond 
the term by consent of the parties shall 
be allowed, on condition only that a stip- 


parties and that all costs incurred there- 
tofore be paid. Thereupon an order shall 


trial calendar, subject to reinstatement 


within one year upon application to the | 
court by either party, in which event it | 
shall be heard at the earliest convenient | 
the | 
year, the suit shall be dismissed without | 


day. If not so reinstated within 
prejudice to a new one.” 

The purpose of rule 57 was to prevent 
the continuance of suits from term to 
term simply by consent of the parties, 
but the court was vested with discretion 
in exceptional cases to continue the suit 
beyond the term. The case was not con- 
tinued by the consent of the parties, but 
was marked off the calendar by the court 
because neither party answered when 
the case was called. 


Rules are made to regulate procedure 


Shipyards v. U. S. Shipping Board, etc., 
258 U. S. 549, 42 S. Ct. 386, 66 L. Ed. 
762; Everett v. United States (D. C.) 
277 F. 256; Stewart v. U. S. Shipping 
Board, etc. (D. C.) 7 F. (2d) 676. Owner- 
ship of this character does not change 
the situs of the ship. That was in the 
District of Columbia. The liability for 
death due to a tortious act was measured 


by the right of recovery of that district. | 


This rule of law was correctly applied 
below. The Hamilton, 207 U. S. 398, 28 
S. Ct. 138, 52 L. Ed. 264. 

Judgment affirmed, with costs. 


Sloan , Jan. 10, 1927, : 


| nounced 


of the United States, | 
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and practice and to facilitate the trans- 
action of business before the courts, and 
of necessity the District Court must be 


| vested with discretion in its application 
|}of Rule ue ,it 
| literally, in accordance with plaintif’s 


57, because to construe 
contention, would deprive the court of 


the control of its calendars and in many 


| instances work great injustice. 


To hold that the Supreme Court in- 
tended by the last sentence of the rule to 
take from the District Court all discre- 
tion would ‘be out of harmony with the 
general purpose of the rules as an- 
by that court (Washington- 
Southern Co. v. Baltimore Co., 263 U. S. 
629 at page 635, 44 S. Ct. 220, 68 L. Ed. 


the appellant, some time after the argu- 


Vested With Discretion. 
Holding, as we do, that the District 
Court was vested with discretion to re- 
fuse to make the order of dismissal, it 
follows that during the term at which 
the order was entered the court could, if 


pro forma through inadvertence or mis- 
take, and that thereby an injustice had 


the fi i hasanarthavesm saves | been done, vacate the order of dismissal 
“es ee eae Se a on | and reinstate the suit on the calendar. 
exceptional cases by order gf the court | ne Palmyra, 25 U. S. (12 Wheat.) 1, at 


page 9, 6 L. Ed. 531. 

Whether dismissal was granted by 
what was called an order or decree is of 
no moment, because thereby, under Rule 


: : | 57, it would have been finally disposed 
ulation be signed by counsel for all the | of, though not on its merits, 
| if such dismissal was without prejudice 
| toa new action, it was accomplished by 
be entered dropping the case from the | 


and, even 


what was described in such rule as a 
final decree. This rule was a valid rule, 
applied to this case, and must receive a 
reasonable construction. 

The said April, 1926, term was thereby 
extended to July 1, 1926, and the motion 
to vacate was made and granted during 
such term as so extended. The court 
has complete power over its decrees dur- 
ing the continuance of the term at 
which they are made. Henderson v. 
Carbondale Coal & Coak Co., 140 U. S. 
25, 40, 11 S. Ct. 691, 35 L. Ed. 332. 

Jurisdiction Over Parties. 

Jurisdiction over the parties continues 
and need not be regained. There has 
been no substitution of the attorneys for 
plaintiff, nor had they become incapaci- 
tated to act; therefore their authority as 
attorneys for the plaintiff continued, 
and service of the motion papers was 


| properly made upon the solicitors for the 


plaintiff. Brown v. Arnold, 1381 F. 723 
(C. C. A. 8th); Bathgate v. Haskin, 59 
N. Y. 533, at Page 535; Miller v. Miller, 
37 How. Prac. (N. Y.) 1; Flanders v. 
Sherman, 18 Wis. 575; Branch v. 
Walker, 92 N. C. 87; Durury v. Russell, 
27 How. Prac. (N. Y.) 130. 

The parties were before the court on 
the motions to vacate the dismissal, and, 
as incidental to that, the reinstatement 
of the injunction, and argument in oppo- 
sition thereto was made on behalf of the 
@ppellant. No other motion papers were 


required, and no cause was shown to va- 
cate the injunction. 

Plaintiff was not restrained by the in- 
junction from selling its business, and 
might at any time while the *junction 
was 


reinstated, restrained the plaintiff from 
doing certain acts here. 


Whatever may be the effect of such 
sale upon the plaintiff’s chances of suc- 
cess. in this suit, it can have no effect 


the prosecution of their counterclaim. 

The condition upon which the rein- 
statement of the injunction was granted, 
that it be regarded as suspended and 
having no effect between April 2, 1926, 
and July 15, 1926, was proper, and the 
court which had power to open the de- 
fault and vacate the dismissal had power 
to reinstate the injunction. 


The objection that no-new bond was 
given on continuing the injunction lacks 
merit, as it appears that the surety on 
the bond on which the injunction was 
originally granted filed its consent that 
the bond is now outstanding “in full 
force and effect.” 

The motion to vacate the dismissal 
and reinstate the injunction was not re- 
ferred to the judge who had dismissed 


of his discretion, and appellant has 
failed to make any showing which war- 
rants any interference with the exercise 
of that discretion. 

The orders are affirmed. 

Jan. 17, 1927. 


Patent Suits Filed 


NOTICE of filing in any court of 

the United States of actions, 
suits or proceedings arising under 
the patent laws, as required by R. 
S. Sec. 4921, as amended Feb. 18, 
1922, c. 58, Sec. 8, 42 Stat. 392; 
Comp St. Sec. 9167, appear in this 
column currently. The number at 
beginning of each paragraph indi- 
cates number of patent involved. 
Abbreviations: D.C. N. D. (S. D., 
E. D., W. D.)—District Court, 
Northern Division); C. C. A.—Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals; Ct. Clms.— 
U.S. Court of Claims. See United- 
States Daily Law Digest for court 
decisions in patent cases. 


1550573, D. A. Sargent, Tractor snow plow 
appeal filed Jan. 13, 1927, C. C. A. (8th 
Cir.), Doc. 7722, Northern Trailer Co. et al 
v. E. W. La Plant et al (La Plant-Choate 
Mfg. Co.). 

1564810, R. F. Angulo, Method of making 
hand-made mission roof tile, suit filed Mar. 
9, 1926, D. C.. S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), 
Doc. K-8-M, R. F. Angulo v. Santa Bar- 
bara Brick Co. Stipulation decree restrain- 
ing defendant, Nov. 10, 1926. 

1569942, J. M. Barnhill, Reversible 
suit’ filed July. 30, 1926, D. C., N. D. Okla., 
Doc. E 167; F. A. Brinkman v. P. J. Corn. 
Perpetual injunction (notice dated Jan. 21, 
1927.). 

1699553. (See 1127783.) 

1603207, T. Huston, Paper bag and seal, 

. 


hat, 


| bustion 


| art. 





in force have made such a sale. | 
The injunction, as originally granted and | 


: | tion, appellant says: 
the suit, but was heard by the judge call- | 
ing the motion calendar; in the exercise | 


Good Will 


Reorganization 


| Idea of Double Dial 


For Thermal Device 


Held As Anticipated 


Court of Appeals Affirms 
Commissioner of Pat- 
ent’s Denying Two 
Claims. 


IN THE MATTER OF THE APPLICATION OF 
HARRISON H. Boyce; Court oF AP- 
PEALS, DISTRICT OF CoLUMBIA, No. 1894. 
The decision of the Commissioner of 

Patents, denying two claims for an in- 

vention relating to a device to indicate 

the thermal condition of internal com- 
in motors, aeroplanes and the 
like, was affirmed in this appeal. 

J. H. and C, T. Millans, Washington, 
and E. Q. Moses, New York, for appel- 
lant; T. A. Hostetler, Washington, for 
appellee, ~ 

Before Martin, Chief Justice: Robb 
and Van Orsdel, Associate Justices. 

Associate Justice Van Orsdel delivered 
the opinion of the court as follows: 

Claims at Issue. 

The claims in issue are as follows: 

3. “In an instrument of the character 
described, coacting fixed means and 
movable means for indicting exact tem- 
perature, coacting fixed means and mov- 
able means for indicating approximate 
temperature, and means responsive to 
temperature variations for simultan- 
cously actuating said movable means. 

9. In a temperature indicating instru- 
ment for indicating engine temperatures 
of a motor vehicle engine, the combina- 
tion of an actuating element within the 
instrument, movable in response to tem- 
perature variations, a rotable arbor ac- 
tuated thereby, a dial plate bearing a 
scale of words designating temperattire 
conditions, an index hand carried by said 
arbor and adapted to cooperate with said 
word scale, and means actuated by said 
arbor in cooperation with said dial for 
indicating exact temperatures in degrees. 

The object of the invention in issue is 
to indicate to the driver of a vehicle the 
thermal condition of the engine. The 
function of the instrument is dual; one, 
to indicate the exact temperature so as 
to enable the operator to make proper 
adjustments of the machine; and two, 
to enable the driver to observe approxi- 
mately at a glance the temperature, this 
function serving as a danger signal to 
the operator. The thermometer or indi- 
cator thus contains two scales; an exact 
numerical ‘scale, indicating the exact 
heat condition, and the danger signal 
scale, less exact but easily read, and 
merely indicating the approximate con- 
dition of the temperature as “cold, cool, 


warm, hot,” etc. 


Number of Claims Allowed. 

A number of claims have been allowed 
for the patent, and the question before 
us is whether or not the broad claims in 
issue are allowable in view of the prior 
It will be observed that claim 3 
broadly covers any coacting means for 
indicating exact or approximate temper- 


atures. This claim, we think, is as 


| broadly covered in the claims allowed as 


should be awarded in view of an existing 
patent to Wilbur of February 25, 1896, 
and a patent to St. John of August 9, 
188%. It is true that these prior patents 
are crude compared with the invention in 


issue, but the idea of the double dial in- 


dicating exact and approximate temper- 
atures, we think, is sufficiently set forth 
to avoid the right of appellant to claim 


3. 
upon the defendants’ right to continue | 


Coming to claim 9, which was held by 
the Patent Office to be anticipated by a 
former patent to appellant dated No- 


, vember 28, 1916, we find in the specifi- 
| cation upon which that patent was based 


the following statement: “My present 
invention provides means whereby this 
actual hot-water temperature is indi- 
cated at all times, and which will also be 
subject to the action of any steam which 
may form in the system. Thus, with this 
invention, it is possible to secure an in- 
dication of actual water temperature 
without sacrificing the advantages of 
obtaining immediate knowledge of the 


| condition of damages suggested by the 
| formation of steam.” 


Describing Invention. 
Further describing this former inven- 
“T am by these 
means enabled to obtain a relative indi- 
cation of the temperature of the cooling 


| water and also obtain a danger signal 


immediately upon the formation of steam 
in the system, which steam passes into 
the air space, thus causing a sudden in- 
crease in the temperature indication of 
the instrument.” 

While claim 9 restricts the device to 
registering engine temperatures of mo 
tor vehicles, it will be observed that this 
function was fully embraced in appel- 
lant’s 1916 patent. The only difference 
between that construction and the con- 
struction set forth in claim 9 in that 
appellant is now applying the double in- 
dicating dial feature, which, as we have 
said, is anticipated by St. John and Wil- 
bur. 

The decision of the Commissioner of 
Patents is affirmed. 

February 7, 1927. 


suit filed Jan. 24, 1927, D. C., N. i“ 
(Atlanta), Doc. E 434, T. Huston (T. Huston 
Peanut Co.) v. C. O. Barrett (Barrett Po- 
tato Chip Co.). 

Re. 16830, M. S. George, Baby pants, Des. 
59736, Same, Garment protector, suit filed 
Dee. 16,. 1026; D. ¢C., MN. DB. TM. (EB. Div.) 
Doc. 6699, M. S. George v. A. R. White- 
head et al. 

Des. 46682, A. A. Kraeuter, Handle for 
pliers or similar articles, suit filed Sept. 25, 
1925, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 38-285, 
Kraeuter & Co., Inc., v. Endlien-Schmidt, 
Inc. Consent decpee, sustaining patent, and 
granting injunction, Jan. 24, 1927. 

Des. 59736. (See Re. 16330.) 
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Municipal 


Bond Issues 


Of Real Properties 


Court Rules State Limitation 
Does Not Apply Where 
Municipal Obligation 
Secured By Levy. 


THe TOWN OF SAMSON, ETC., ET ALS., 
PLAINTIFF IN Error, Vv. I. L. PERRY; 
Circuit CourT or APPEALS, FIFTH 
CIRCUIT. 

In this case, in error to 

Court, District of Alabama, it was held 


| 
| 


that where a municipality issues bonds | 


under a State law providing for taxation 
on the basis of one-half of 1 per cent 
of fair cash value, a subsequent law 


reducing the assessment to 60 per cent | 
of the value is invalid, in so far as it | 


impairs the obligation of the contract 
of the bonds. 

William O. Mulkey appeared for plain- 
tiffs in error; O. S. Lewis for defendant 
in error. The case was heard before 
Circuit Judges Walker, Bryan and 
Foster. 

Appeal From Judgment. 

The full text of the opinion by Cir- 
cuit Judge Walker follows: 

This suit was brought in 1925 to se- 
cure the enforcement of a judgment re- 
covered by the defendant in error against 
the plaintiff in error, the Town of Sam- 


son, an Alabama municipal corporation, | 
on bonds issued by that corporation Jn |} 


February, 1909. 

When those bonds were issued the 
Alabama law required property to be as- 
sessed for taxation at the fair cash mar- 
ket value of such property, and under 


the Constitution of that State the town | 


of Samson cannot levy a higher rate of 
taxation in any year on property situ- 
ated therein than one-half of 1 per cen- 
tum of the “value of such porperty as 
assessed for State taxation during the 
preceding year.” Code of Alabama 1907, 
section 2152; Constitution of Alabama, 
section 216. 

An act of the Alabama legislature 
passed in 1911 provides that: 

“The taxable property within — this 
State shall be assessed for the purposes 
of taxation at 60 per cent of the fair 
and reasonable cash value.” Acts of 
Ala. 1911, 185. 

The validity of this Act under 
Alabama Constitution was sustained. 
State v. Birmingham So. Ry. Co., 182 
Ala. 475. The just mentioned case did 
not involve the question of the validity 
or effect of the act mentioned as to a 
contract of a municipal corporation en- 
tered into proir to the enactment of that 
statute. 

The funds raised by the Town of Sam- 
son by levying a tax of one-half of 1 
per cent on 60 per cent of the actual 
cash value of the taxable property in 
that town are used and needed for gov- 
ernmental purposes. The effect of the 
decree appealed from was to require the 
levy for the year 1925 and for each suc- 
ceeding year until the judgment men- 
tioned shall be fully paid of a tax of one- 


the ; 


half of 1 per cent “on the 40 per cent of | 


the value of property situated in the 
town which, as a result of a compliance 
with the above mentioned Act, was not, 
prior to the decree, subjected to munici- 
pal taxation. 

Obligations Invalidate Law. 





The above mentioned Act of 1911 re- | 
stricted the municipality’s power to, tax | 


by making the subject of taxation 60 
per cent of the cash value of taxable 
porperty, instead of 100 per ‘cent of such 
value which before was the subject of 
taxation. A result was to exempt from 
taxation 40 per cent of what previously 
was taxable. 

As to the antecedent debts of the mu- 
nicipality the act creating 
emption is invalid under section 10, 
article 1, of the Constitution forbidding 
a State to pass any law impairing the 
obligation of contracts. Bank of Min- 
den v. Clement, 256 U. S. 126. 

We do not think it is material whether, 
after the enactment of that statute, 60 
per cent of the asssessed value of prop- 
erty in the town of Samson actually was 
more or less than 100 per cent of the 
value of the same property as it was as- 
sessed prior to that enactment. The 
constitutional validity of a statute is to 
be tested not by what has been done yn- 
der it, but by what, by its provisions, 
rightfully may be done. Montana Com- 
pany v. St. Louis Mining &c. Co., 152 U. 
S. 160, 170. 

Prior to the enactment of the statute 
in question compliance by taxing officials 
with statutory requirements resulted in 
taxable property being assessed for 
State taxation at its fair cash market 
value, and since the enactment of that 
statute such. complance has resylted in 
taxable property being assessed for pur- 
poses of taxation at not exceeding 60 per 
cent of its fair and reasonable cash 
value. Judicial remedies are available to 
enforce compliance by taxing’ officials 
with valid statutory requirements. 


Tax Return Reduced. 

It well may be inferred that obedience 
to the above mentioned statute had the 
effect of making the yield of revenue 
from a tax at a permitted rate less than 
it would have been in the absence of 
such obedience. Certainly such obedience 
keeps the town of Samson from raising 
revenue it is entitled and obligated to 
raise.for the payment of debts contracted 
by it prior to the enactment of that 
statute. 


It is to be inferred that assessments | 


made for State taxation since the enact- 
ment of the statute in question do not 
cover mére than 60 per cent of the fair 
and reasonable cash value of the prop- 
erty assessed. The remainder of the 
cash value of the taxable property in 
the town of Samson is subject 


municipality before the enactment of the 
statute in question. 


on the ground that it provided for the 
assessment of property for taxation, 


¢ 


to be | 
taxed at the permitted rate to provide | 
funds to pay debts contracted by that | 


such ex- | 


| of error. 


| that the plaintiffs 
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Prohibition 


Navigation 


Town Tax Required | Books of Corporation in Form Only, Held 
Upon Full Valuation | 


To Be Admissable in Criminal Proceeding 


Appellate Court Holds it Is Presumed That Individuals 
Had Supervision As in Case of Partnership. 


JOHN R. OSBORNE AND C. C. FITzPAt- 
RICK, PLAINTIFFS IN ERROR, V. UNITED 
States, No. 4855; Circuit Court oF 
APPEALS, NINTH CIRCUIT. ; 

In this case, upon writ of error to the 
District Court, Southern Ditsrict of 
California, the court held that where a 
corporation is one in form only, the en- 


| tire control and ownership being in two 


the District | individuals and these 


individuals are 
prosecuted for a crime, the books of the 
corporation could be used in evidence 
against them without laying the usual 
foundation for admitting them .in evi- 
dence and this for the reason that the 
individuals would be presumed to have 
had supervision of the books just as in 
the case of the partnership. 

Before Gilbert and Rudkin, Circuit 
Judges, and James, Ditsrict Judge. 


The full text of the opinion by Judge | 


Rudkin follows: 


This is a writ of error to teview a 


| judgment of conviction under the Mail 


Fraud Statute. The indictment charged 
that the plaintiffs in error devised and 
intended to devise a scheme and artifice 
to defraud, and‘to obtain money and 


property by means of false atd fraud- | 


ulent pretenses, representations and 
promises, and that certain letters were 
placed in the mail to execute the scheme 
and artifice. The false and fraudulent 


| pretenses, representations and promises 
| related to the sale of sections or lots 


for burial purposes in Valhalla Memorial 
Park and Valhalla Mausoleum Park, 


owned by the plaintiffs in error, or by | 


corporations dominated and controlled by 
them. While numerous such pretenses, 
representations and promises are charged 
and set forth in the indictment, the 
plaintiffs in error state in their brief that 
the Government conceded at . the trial 
that there were but two vital elements 
in the case: “1. The sale of the same 


| sections to different purchasers, or what 
| were termed ‘duplications’; and 2, 


the 
failure of the defendants to make re- 
sales, as contemplated.” In view of this 
concession, and for present purposes, we 
deem it sufficient to say that the indict- 
ment charged that it was a part of the 
scheme and artifice to defraud that the 
plaintiffs in error should sell the same 
numbered lots or sections in Memorial 
Park or Mausoleum Park to each of two 
or more persons to be defrauded, as his 
exclusive property, and without reveal- 
ing to any of said persons that the plain- 
tiffs in error had sold the same num- 
bered lots or sections to another or 
others and should accept payments on 


the purchase price of the same numbered | 


lots or sections during the same period 
of time, from each of two or more of the 
persons to be defrauded; and that the 
plaintiffs in error falsely and fraud- 
ulently represented and pretended that 
they would resell said lots and sections 


so purchased from them by the persons’ 


time 
and with great 


to be defrauded, within, a short 
after such purchase 
profit to such persons. 

Sufficiency of Indictment. 


The sufficiency of the indictment; the | 


sufficiency of the evidence to sustain the 
conviction, and the charge of the court 
are not called into questoin on this writ 
In other words, all of the as- 
signments of error are based upon rul- 
ings of the court admitting or excluding 
testimony during the progress of 
trial. The first and perhaps the principal 
assignment of error is based upon the 


| ruling admitting in evidence the books 


and records of the Osborne-Fitz-Patrick 
Finance Company. This was the holding 
company that transacted the business of 
the two cemetery companies, and, while 
a corporation in form, the only persons 
substantially interested therein were the 
two plaintiffs in error. The objections 
to this testimony were numerous, the 
principal ones being, that the books were 
not shown to have been accurately kept; 
that the books were not shown to be in 
the same condition as when taken from 
the possession of the Finance Company 
under a Subpoena Duces Tecum, and 
in error were not 
shown to have had any knowledge of 
their contents. Ordinarily, before books 
of account can be received in evidence a 


| proper foundation must be laid. 





“In order to lay the foundation for the 
admission of such evidence it must be 
shown that the books in question are 
books of account kept in the regular 
course of the business, that the business 
is of a character in which it is proper 
or customary to keep such books, that 
the entries were either original entries or 
the first permanent entries of the trans- 
actions, that they were made at the time, 
or within reasonable proximity to the 
time, of the respective transactions, and 
that the persons making them had per- 
sonal knowledge of the transactions or 


obtained such knowledge from a report | 


regularly made to him by some other 


| person employed in the business whose 


duty it was to make the same in the 
regular course of business.” Chan Kiu 
Sing v. Cordon, 171, Cal. 28. 

In discussing the same question in 


though the tax assessing officials were 
not parties to the suit. No tampering 
with assessments made for State taxa- 
tion by duly authorized officials was pro- 
vided for. 


The levy of a municipal tax is a func- | 
tion of the municipal officials who were | 


before the court. The levy in any year 
by such officials of a tax of one-half of 
1 per cent on the part of the value of 
taxable property situated in Samson 
which was not included in the 60 per 
cent of that value assessed for State 
taxation during the preceding year would 
not ‘affect the assessment made for State 
taxation. 

In view of the opinion rendered by the 
District Judge we think it would be su- 
perfluous to say more in support of the 


| conclusion that the decree appealed from 
The decree is not subject to objection | 


was not erroneous. That decree is af- 
firmed. 


February 2, 1927, 





the | 





| all the resolutions of 





Chaffee & Co. vy. United States, 18 Wall. 
516, the court said: 

“And that rule, with some exceptions 
not including the present case, requires, 
for the admissibility of the entries, not 
merely that they shall be contempo- 
raneous with the facts to which they 
relate, but shall be made by parties hav- 
ing personal knowledge of the facts, and 
be corroborated by their testimony, if 
living and accessible, or by proof of 
their handwriting, if dead or insane, or 
beyond the reach of the process or com- 
mission of the court. The testimony of 
the living withnesses personally cog- 
nizant of the facts of which they speak, 
given under the sanction of an oath in 
open court, where they may be subjected 
to cross-examination, affords the great- 
est security for truth. Their declara- 
tions, verbal or written, must, however, 
sometimes be admitted when they them- 
selves cannot be called, in order to pre- 
vent a failure of justice. The admissi- 
bility of the declarations is in such cases 
limited by the necessity upon which it is 
founded.” 

Measured by this rule it is quite ap- 
parent that a proper foundation was not 
laid for the admission of all the books 
and records received in evidence; and 
unless shown to have been accurately 
kept, the books of a corporation are not 
ordinarily admissible against its officers 
and stockholders in the absence of evi- 
dence tending to show that they had 
something to do with the keeping of the 
bocks had knowledge of their contents, 
or such connection with the books as to 
justify an inference of actual acquaint- 
ance therewith. Worden vy. United States, 
204 F. 1; Cullen v. United States, 2 F. 
(2d) 524, 

Had Direction of Books. 

It appeared in this case that the books 
were kept under the general direction of 
the plaintiffs in error but they had noth- 
ing to do with the actual keeping of the 
books and there is little testimony tend- 
ing to show that they had any knowledge 
of the contents of all the books, or such 
connection with all the books as would 
justify an inference of actual acquaint- 
ance therewith. This, however, applies 
only to a portion of the books admitted 
in evidence. There was testimony tend- 
ing to show that the books containing 
the records of sales of lots or sections 
were properly and accurately kept and 
that they were used by the plaintiffs in 
error or by their employes under their 
express direction for the very purpose 
for which they were used by the Govern- 
ment, namely, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the lots or sections that had been 
sold to two or more purchasers. There 
was also testimony tending to show that 
the ledgers were used and resorted to for 
the same purpose and for the purpose 
of ascertaining payments made on con- 
tracts, the balance due on contracts, and 
contracts subject to cancellation for de- 
fault in payment. Indeed, it clearly ap- 
pears from the record that these books 
were the only source to which the plain- 
tiffs in error and their employes could 
resort and did resort for information 
concerning the manifold activities in 
which the plaintiffs in error and _ the 
Finance Company were engaged. Fur- 
thermore, this case has much in com- 
mon with Cullen v. United States, supra, 
where this court said: 

“Error is asigned to the admission in 
evidence of the corporate books to show 
the receipts and disbursements of the 
corporation. It is said that it was error 
to admit such evidence against the de- 
fendants Cullen and Dennison without 
proof that they authorized the entries or 
had knowledge thereof. Many cases hold 
that books of a corporation are not ad- 
missible in evidence against an officer 
or stockholder, unless’ he is shown to 
have had knowledge of the entries or au- 
thorized the same. But the rule appli- 
cable to the present case is, we think, 
that which obtains in regard to the ad- 
mission of partnership books. Partner- 
ship books are evidence against the 
partners, for the reason that they are 
their acts and declarations, kept by them 
or by their authority, or by their serv- 
ants under their direction and superin- 
tendence. 

“The defendants Cullen and Dennison 
were the corporation. They owned the 
stock, and had entire contro] and owner- 
ship of the corporate property. They 


| were, respectively, president and secre- 


tary of the corporation. They passed 
the corporation, 
conducted its correspondence, and man- 
aged its activities. They were, in effect, 
partners operating through the instru- 
mentality of a corporation. That they 
were acquainted wtih the contents of 
their books is a justifiable inference. Un- 
der such circumstances there was no 
error in admitting the evidence.” 
Limited Purpose of Books. 

We think, therefore, in view of the 
limited purposes for which the books and 
records were at all material, and the 
absence of any necessity for technical 
accuracy as to any particular item or 
account, there was no error in the ad- 
mission of the books. What, if any 
changes were made in the books after 
their seizure by the Government by the 
employes of the plaintiffs in error or by 
public officers was for the jury and not 
for the court. An expert witness called 
by the Government testified to certain 
computations taken from the books in 
evidence, and the admission of this testi- 
mony is assigned as error. In so far as 
the assignment is based on the com- 
petency of the books themselves it has 
already been disposed of, and where com- 
plicated books of account are in evidence 
and elaborate computations are neces- 
sary to determine the results and the 
amounts evidenced by the books, the rule 
is well settled that av expert may be 
called upon to make such computations 
and state them to the jury. Cooper y, 
United States, 9 F. (2d) 216; 
United States, 10 F. (2d) 778. While 
some of the conclusions of the expert 
may have been improper and immaterial, 


‘ 
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' was being hauled up. 


Liability 
Of Employers 


Right to Maritime 
Lien Not Conferred | 
Under the Jones Act 


Circuit Court of 
Dismisses 
Action Against Brit- 
ish Ship. 

H. PLAMALS, LIBELLANT-APPELLANT, V. | 
S. S. Pinar Det Rio, Her ENGINES, 
Etc.; H. T. WHITE; Circuit CouRT oF 
APPEALS,. SECOND CIRCUIT. 
In this case, on appeal from the Dis- | 

tiret Court, Southern Distirct of New 

York, it was held that while the effect of 

the Jones Act (41 Stat. 1007) has been 

to import the Federal Employers’ Lia- 

bility Act of 1908 (Comp. St. 8657-8665) 

into the maritime law of this country, 

the grant of the right to sue in admiralty 
does not confer a maritime lien as ap- 
purtenant to the right. 

C. A. Ellis for appellant; Cletus Keat- 
ing for appellee. 

Before Hough, Manton, and Mack, Cir- 
cuit Judges. 

The full text of the facts and the opin- 
ion of Judge Hough follows: 


Appeals 


Spaniard’s 


Libelant Is Spaniard. 

Libelant is a Spaniard, who at the | 
time of his injury was a member of the 
crew of the British ship Piner del Rio, 
then lying in the port of Philadelphia. 

Libelant was ordered by the first mate | 
to paint the upper portion of the smoke- | 
stack. He was to get there in a “boat- 
swain’s chair,” which by means of a ; 
rope and other appropriate tackle was to | 
be hauled to the place where libelant | 
was to work. The rope which was se- 
lected by the mate broke while libelant | 
He fell to the 
deck and received serious injuries. The | 
rope that broke was old and worn; there | 
was plenty of good rope aboard that | 
could have been used. 

This libel in rem was brought to re- 
cover in respect of the personal injuries | 
sustained. The ground of recovery, as | 
stated in the libel, is that libelant’s in- 
juries “were due to the fault or neglect 
of the said steamship or those in charge 
of her, in that said rope was old, worn, 
and not suitable for use, in that the 
libelant was ordered to perfrom services | 
not within the scope of his duties, and 
in other respects which libelant will 
point out upon the trial of this action.” 


Claim Not Supported. 

There was no evidence that painting ; 
the smokestack was not within the scope 
of libelant’s duties. 

At trial libelant’s proctor asserted 
that suit was brought under section 33 
of the so-called “Jones Act” (41 Stat. 
1007 [Comp. St. Section 8387a]), because 
at the time of the accident the steamship 
his conclusions were based on evidence | 
already before the jury and we fail to 
see wherein the testimony could be at | 
all prejudicial. 

One of the witnesses for the Govern- 
ment testified in a general way that he | 
had made entries in certain of the books | 
admitted in evidence and that he had 
made no entries in certain others. Upon 
cross-examination he was asked to point | 
out the particular entries which he had ; 
not made in the different books. To this 
inquiry an objection was sustained. In 
view of the general character of the 
direct examination and in view of the 
further fact that it was apparent from 
the testimony that the witness had not 
made a vast number of the entries in the 
different books there was no abuse of | 
discretion in the ruling complained of. 

Number of Purchasers. 

A large number of the purchasers of 
lots or sections were permitted to testify | 
over objection to representations and 
statements made to them by the sales- 
men through whom the purchases were 
made. This testimony was objected to 
on the ground that it was hearsay and 
that the statements were not authorized 
by the plaintiffs in error. If this testi- | 
mony related to but a single transaction 
there, would be merit in the objection, 
but when we consider the fact that the 
plaintiffs in error maintained a school 
for the instruction of salesmen, and is- 
sued bulletins and circulars for their | 
guidance, and that the representations 
made by the different salesmen were in | 
many instances similar in tone and were 
to some extent, at least, based upon the 
statements and information contained in 
those bulletins and circulars, we think 
the jury were warranted in finding that 
the statements and representations com- 
plained of were so made pursuant to a 
general plan or scheme adopted and | 
sanctioned by the plaintiffs in error. 
Freeman v. United States, 244 F, 1; 
Whitehead v. United States, 245 F. 3885; 
Pandolfo v. United States, 286 F. 8; 
Lathrop v. United States, 2 F. (2d) 497. 

Error is assigned in the admission of 
certain documents in evidence on the 
ground that they were hearsay and that | 
the plaintiffs in error were not. con- | 
nected therewith. We think the con- 
nection was sufficiently shown, but in any | 
event the testimony was so far cumula- | 
tive that it could work no prejudice. A 
witness on the part of the Government 
was permitted to testify that he had | 
made certain investigations concerning | 
the two cemetery projects; that the in- 
vestigations proved unsatisfactory, and | 
that he had a conversation with each of | 
the plaintiffs in error in rejation thereto. 
The court below admitted the testimony 
for the sole purpose of showing that the 
information by agents in making sales 
of lots and sections in the cemeteries had 
been brought home to the plaintiffs in 
error and for that purpose the testimony 
was competent. Lathrop v. United 
States, supra. 

After a careful consideration of the 
testimony admitted over objection and 
the testimony excluded on objection, we 
are unable to say that any prejudicial 
error was committed during the progress 
of the trial, and the judgment of the 
court below is therefore affirmed. 

January 31, 1927. 





| conspiracy to” commit that offense. 


| with 
' torney for this district to resubmit the 


| discussed in Clark v. 
| Co., 217 App. Div. 172, 216 N. Y. S. 


YEARLY 


INDEX 


Court Holds Statute Against Recovery 
Of Denatured Spirits Never Repealed 


National Prohibition Act Ruled Not Directly in Conflict 
With Law of October 3, 1913. 


UNITED States v. THos. J. HuGHes, J. 
M. T. Bituson, Harry GALLOWAY, 
RALPH CAIzz0, JOSEPH CosTELLO, THOS. 
Caizzo, H. A. AND J. A. KEATING; DIS- 
TRIcT CourT, EASTERN District, N. Y., 
No. Cr. 19111. 

The statute against the recovery, by 
redistillation or otherwise, of denatured 
distilled spirits, has not been repealed, 
the court held in this case involving 

W. A. DeGroot, United States at- 
torney, and W. E. Schiel, 
United States attorney; Slade and Slade 
for defendants. 


The full text of the decision ren- 


| dered by Judge Campbell follows: 


This case comes before the court on 
a demurrer to the indictment found 
against the defendants at the October, 
1926, term of this court, and filed under 
the number 19,111, on November 12, 
1926, in the clerk’s office of this court. 


The indictment consists of two counts, | 


the first of which charges or attempts 
to charge the defendants with con- 


spiracy under Section 37 of the Crimi- | 


nal Code. 
Count Held Insufficient. 
The second count of the indictment 


charges or attempts to charge the sub- 
stantive crime of recovering or attempt- 


| ing to recover denatured alcohol. 


This count is insufficient, and it is 
conceded by the United States attorney 
that the second count of the indictment 
is insufficient, therefore the demurrer 
is sustained as to the second count, but 
leave to the United States At- 


matter to the grand jury. 

The first count of the indictment, 
after the introduction of the defend- 
ants and the location of the alleged 
crime, charges as follows: 


Charge Is Stated. 

* did unlawfully, wilfully, 
knowingly and feloniously conspire, 
combine, confederate and agree with 
each other and with divers other per- 
sons to the grand jurors unknown, to 
commit an offense against the United 
State, to wit: to violate the act of Con- 


was lying within the territorial waters 
of the United States. The court below 
dismissed the libel, and libelant appealed. 

Hough, Circuit Judge. The libel is 
drawn as for a cause of action arising 
under the general maritime law, and 
against a vessel of the United States. 
There is no allegation of the now ad- 
mitted truth that the steamer was Brit- 
ish, no reference to any statute, and it 
is not alleged that the vessel was un- 
seaworthy. 

It is useless to predicate anything on 
such pleadings, and as no point has been 
made of their infirmity we shall con- 
sider whether, on the facts proven and 
under any applicable law, libelant has 


| a Case. 


Grounds For Recovery. 

In order to recover it must appear (1) 
that there exists a good cause of action 
for a maritime tort; and (2) that a 
maritime lien arises through and by the 
tort. 

That libelant is a Spaniard is imma- 
terial; the case is the same as if he had 
been an Englishman. The Hanna Niel- 
sen (C. C. A.) 278 F. 171, citing The 
Belgenland, 114 U. S. 365, 5 S, Ct. 860, 
29 L. Ed. 152. 

If the applicable law is that of Great 
Britain, it is admitted that no “in- 
demnity” (i. e., damages) can be claimed. 
Sullivan v. Nitrate, etc., Co. (C. C. A.) 
262 F. 371, at page 373. 

If that law be the general maritime 
law, as known and applied in the United 
States, libelant can recover neither 
against the vessel nor her owners, for 
the “improvident and negligent” act of 
the mate in selecting for libelant’s use 
an insufficient rope. The Osceola, 189 U. 
S. 158, 23 S. Ct. 483, 47 L. Ed. 760. If 
the vessel had been unsupplied with good 
and proper rope, a different question 
would arise. 

There remains the question of the ap- 
plicability of the Jones Act, section 33. 

Whether this section applies at all to 
foreign vessels within our territorial 
waters has in our judgment been well 
Montezuma, ete., 


295, but the general question of appli- 


| cability does not here arise. 


Let it be admitted that had this 
steamer been American, either a libel in 
personam or an action at law against 
her owners would have lain under the 
Jones Act; as much is said in Panama 
R. R. v. Johnson, 264 U. 8. 375, 390, 44 


|S. Ct. 391, 68 L. Ed. 748 et seq. 


Maritime Lien Not Granted. 

The effect of that statute has been to 
import the Federal Employers’ Liability 
Act of 1908 (Comp. St. Sections 8657- 
8665) into the maritime law of this 
country. 

But to grant the right to sue in ad- 
miralty does not confer a maritime lien 
as appurtenant to the right. A lien 
grows out of a proprietary right; it is 
jus in ve, and is stricti juris, as has been 
often held. No words can be pointed out 
in the Jones Act directly or indirectly 
conferring a lien. 

The section invoked gives a seaman 
“his election” to “maintain an action for 
damages at law,” and “in such action all 


| statutes of the United States modifying 


or extending the common-law right or 
remedy in cases of personal injury to 
railway employes shall apply.” It would 
be a rather gross form of judicial legis- 
lation to find in such words the grant of 
a jus in re; the res being the ship on 
which the cause of action arose. 


We therefore hold that, because no 


| lien exists, even as against a vessel of 


the United States, by reason of the 
matters proven herein, there is no lien 
against this British vessel. Wherefore 
the decree dismissing the libel was right, 
and is affirmed, with costs. 

January 10, 1927. 
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' overt 


shall be guilty of the - | . a 
shall be guilty of the offense of con- | watching a house at which it was be- 





; Visions 


gress approved October 3, 1913, that is 
to say; that the said defendants dur- 
ing the time and at the place afore- 
mentioned did unlawfully, 
knowingly and feloniously conspire, 
combine, confederate and agree with 
each other and with divers other per- 
sons to the grand jurors unknown, to 
recover and attempt to recover distilled 
spirits after the same had been de- 
natured, against the peace and dignity 
the United States and contrary to 
the form of the statute in such case 
made and provided, and especially con- 
trary to Section 37 of the United States 
Criminal Code.” 


| 


wilfully, | 


Defendants contend that no crime is | 
charged in the first count, that the Act | 
of October 3, 1913, was repealed by the | 


| National Prohibition Act, and that the 


count is insufficient because it does not 


4273) pace LL 
Right 
Of Search 


Evidence Obtained | 
By Search Without 
Warrant Ruled Out 


Conviction for Possessin 
Drug Reversed Because 
of Arrest on Mere 
Suspicion. 


a 
5 


MAGUEL HERNANDEZ, PLAINTIFF IN ER- 
ROR, V. UNITED STATES; Crrouit CourT 
OF APPRALS, NINTH CircuIT, No, 4907. 
Evidence obtained upon search of the 

person of a suspect, without a warrant, 

upon mere suspicion, should have been 
excluded in a prosection for violation of 
narcotic acts, the court held in this re- 
view reversing the judgment of the lower 
court. 

Before Gilbert and Rudkin, Circuit 

Judges, and James, District Judge. 

The full text of the opinion of tHe 


! court, delivered by Judge Gilbert, fol- 


charge the defendants with recovering | 


| or attempting to recover distilled spirits | . : . 
eae d ed spirits | imprisonment for a term of 10 years 


with intent to use the same for beverage 
purposes. 
Allegation Lacking. 
The crime charged is not the substan- 
tive crime of violation 
October 3,:1915, but that of conspiracy 


under Section 37 of the Criminal Code, | : ; 
z al C | whether the evidence obtained upon the 


which in substance provides, if any two 
or more persons conspire to commit an 
offense or to defraud the Government in 
any manner whatsoever, and perform 
acts in pursuance thereof, each 


spiracy. 

There is no allegation in the first 
count of the indictment that the defend- 
ants conspired to defraud the United 
States in any manner, and therefore that 
portion of Section 37 of the Criminal 
Code requires no further consideration. 

The conspiracy charged in the first 
count of the indictment is to commit an 
offense against the United States. 


Statute Is Quoted. 


Had the indictment merely 


October 3, 
been charged, any more than would a 


crime have been charged had it alleged | 


that the 
Criminal Code. 


offense was to violate the 
It did not stop there but 


proceeded to describe the offense in the | ae 
be a reasonable ground of suspicion, sup- 


following words, “to recover and attempt 
to recover distilled spirits after the same 
had been denatured.” 

Section IV, paragraph N, subsection 2, 
of the Act of October 3, 1913, provides: 
or attempt to recover, by redistillation 
or by any other process or means, any 
distilled spirits after the same has been 
denatured, shall, on conviction, for each 
offense, be fined not more than’ $5,000 or 
both, and shall in addition 


years, or 


thereto forfeit to the United States all | 


real and personal property used in con- | 
P rao | able cause, 


nection therewith.” 
Conspiracy Defined. 
To recover, or attempt to recover, dis- 


tilled spirits after they had been de- | 


natured, was made an offense against the | a cautious man in believing that the de- 


United States, by the Act of October 3, 
1915, and to constitute the crime of con- 
spiracy it was sufficient if the unlawful 
agreement was to commit that offense. 
(United States v. Lyman, 190 Fed. 414.) 


the Statute defines, and provided that 
one or more of the parties does an act 
toward effecting the object of the con- 
spiracy, the offense is committed with- 
out reference to whether the crime, 
which the conspirators have conspired to 
commit, is consummated. 
v. United States, 207 U. S. 425.) 

Recovery Held Crime. 


Of course, the indictment must show | 
that the act agreed to be done embraced | 


all of the elements essential to commit 
an offense against the United States, but 
in an indictment for conspiracy, the of- 
fense need not be described with the par- 
ticularity required in an indictment for 
the offense itself. 

It is enough if the facts be pleaded 
with sufficient definiteness and certainty 
to identify the offense, to enable the de- 
fendants properly to prepare for trial 
and to secure protection against double 
jeopardy. (Rulovitch v. United States, 
286 Fed. 315, Zucker v. United States, 
288 Fed. 12, Robilio v. United States, 
291 Fed. 975.) 

Exceptions in Statute. 


To recover, or attempt to recover, by | 


any means or process, distilled spirits 
after they had been denatured, is an of- 


therefore it is not required that the 
means or process should be alleged in 
the indictment. 
entitled to inquire as to the means or 
process which the 
was used, that information can be ob- 
tained by a demand for a bill of particu- 
lars. 

There was no necessity in the instant 
suit to anticipate and negative matters 
of defense, because while the Statute 
creating the offense contains exceptions 
and provisos, they are not so incorpo- 
rated with the causes defining the of- 
fense that they enter into its description 
and are inseparable from it, and there- 
fore it was not required to set out in the 


come within the exceptions or to nega- 
tive the provisos. 
Disagrees With Claims. 
I do not agree with the defendants’ 
contention that the Act of October 3, 
1913, was repealed by the National Pro- 


| hibition Act, by implication. 


Repeals by 
vored. 

The Act of June 7, 1906, is simillar 
to the Act ef October 8, 1913, in its pro- 
forbidding the recovery or re- 
distillation of denatured alcohol, 
this Act was held not to have been re- 
pealed by implication. (Bilodeau v. 
United States, 14 Fed. (2d) 582), and 
the same reasoning applies in the 
stant case. 


The Willis-Campbell Act (Act of No- 


implication are not fa- 


§ vember 23, 1921) 42 Stat. L. 222, pro- 


of the Act of | 


lows: 
The plaintiff in error was sentenced to 


upon his conviction had under two 
counts of an indictment, charging him 
respectively with volation of the of the 
Harrison Narcotic Act and the Jones- 
Miller Narcotic Act. Upon the writ of 
error the single question is presented 


search of the person of the defendant 
should have been excluded, timely appli- 
cation having been made for its return. 

The defendant was arrested without 
a warrant. Federal narcotic agents were 


lieved narcotics had been sold. They 
saw the defendant coming from the reat 
of the house, accompanied by a woman, 


|; who was a narcotic peddler, and saw 


them proceeding down the street, look- 
ing around in different directions “in'a 
rather suspicious way.” They arrested 


| both the defendant and the woman 


charged | 
that the offense was to violate the Act of | 
1913, no crime would have | 


Found Drug on Man. 

They found no narcotic on the woman 
but on searching the defendant they 
found morj*hine in his overcoat pocket. 
The admissibility of evidence so obtained 


' depends upon the question whether there 


* any person who shall recover | : : 
ss | nothing whatever of the defendant or his 


| vides, in so far as is necessary for con- 


| offense 


| cution 
fense against the United States, and | 


| Prohibition 
If the defendants were | 


was probable cause for the arrest. 
The generally accepted rule is thus ex- 
pressed in 2 R. C. L. 451, “Probable 
cause for an arrest has been detined to 
sufficiently 


ported by circumstances 


| strong in themselves to warrant a cau- 


tious man in believing the accused to be 


| guilty.” 


The officers who made the arrest knew 


prior conduct. The fact that he was 


| seen coming from a suspected house in 


company with a suspected woman and 
that he and the woman were walking 


be imprisoned for not more than five ; down the street looking around in what 


| the officers thought 


was a_ suspicious 
manner, whatever that may have meant, 
constituted all of the evidence of prob- 


Grounds Held Insufficient. 
It falls far short, we think, of pre- 
senting reasonable grounds of suspicion 
supported by facts which would warrant 


fendant had committed a felony. At 


| most the cifcumstances were sufficient to 
| ereate only a suspicion, and suspicious 
| circumstances, it has been repeatedly 


2 : . ; | ; not constitute probable cause. 
The ‘conspiracy is the offense which | held, Go net P 


It is true that the defendant was ar- 
rested in the commission of a felony, as 
was subsequently developed, but the of- 


| ficers were not apprised of that fact, 
| by their senses or otherwise, and they 


had no reasonable ground to believe it. 


| Brown v. United States, 4 Fed. (2d) 246. 
(Williamson | oo" oe ee y ( 


The judgment is reversed and the 


| cause is remanded for further proceed- 


ings. 
January 31, 1927. 


——— 


sideration in the instant case, as fol- 


lows: 
“That all laws in regard to the man- 


| ufacture and taxation of and traffic in 


intoxicating liquor, and all penalties for 
violations of such laws that were in 


| force when the National Prohibition Act 


was enacted, shall be and continue in 


| force, as to both beverage and nonbev- 
; erage liquor, except such provisions of 
| such laws as are directly in conflict with 
| any provision of the National Prohibi- 
| tion Act or of this Act; but if any act 
| is a violation of any of such laws and 


also of the National Prohibition Act or 
of this Act, a conviction for such act or 
under one shall be a bar to prose- 
therefor under the other. All 
taxes and tax penalties provided for in 
Section 35 of Title IL of the National 
Act shall be assessed and 
collected in the same manner and by 


: , ' the same procedure as other taxes on 
Government claims | 


the manufacture of or traffic in liquor.” 

No provision of the National Prohibi- 
tion Act directly in conflict with the Act 
of October 3, 1913, has been pointed out, 
and I find none, therefore, regardless of 
whether it was an offense, from the ef- 
fective date of the National Prohibition 


| Act up to the effective date of the Willis- 


and | 


Campbell Act, to recover, or attempt to 


| yecover, any distilled spirits after the 
| same had been denatured, it has been 
| an offense since the effective date of the 
| Willis-Campbell Act. 

indictment that the defendants did not | 


Defendants appear to lose sight of the 


| fact that they are not charged with con- 
| spiring to violate the National Prohibi- 
| tion Act, and therefore it makes no dif- 
| ference whether the distilled spirits. in 


question, which it is alleged the defend- 
ants conspired to recover, or attempt ta 
recover, were intended to be fit or un- 
fit for beverage purposes, as it was not 
the purpose for which they were in- 
tended to be used that formed part of 
the offense, but it was to recover, or at- 
tempt to recover, distilled spirits, afte? 
they had been denatured, that consti- 


| tuted the offense. 


The demurrer is overruled as to thé 


| first count of the indictment. 


in- | 


An order may be entered in accord- 
ance with this opinion. 
January 25, 1927. 


U.S. Dd 
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Immigration na Topical Survey 


Affairs Postal Service 
Federal Building Fund Declared Mesealero Indians Seck 
Inadequate to Meet Half of Needs 


“TODAY'S 
PAGE 


Social 


Welfare 


THs vast organization has never 
been studied in detail as one. piece 
of administrative mechanism. No 
comprehensive effort has been made 
to list its multifarious activgies, or 
to group them in such a way\as to 
present a clear picture of what the 
Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 


HE people of the United States are not. MAKING m daily topical surwey of all the 
jealous of the amount their Govern. bureaus of the National Government, 
ment costs, if they are sure they get grouping related activities, is a work 
what they need and desire for the ont- which will enable our citizens to understand 
lay, that the money is being spent for ob- and use the fine facilities the. Congress 
jects which they approve, and that it ts a for them, Such a = survey will 
being applied with good business sense — be useful to schools, colleges, business and 
and management. professions here and abroad. 
—WoOoDROW WILSON, —CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, President of the Umited States, 


Approval Is Given | 
To Leases for Nine 
Post Office Stations 


Portion of Tribal Funds 


Authority for a per capita payment 
to the Mescalero Indians of New 
Mexico, from their tribal funds in the 
Treasury, or distribution of $70 to 


Committee Prepares Program On Assumption 
Second $100,000.000 Will Be Provided 
By Congress to Continue Work. 


[Continued from Page 9.] 


San Pedro; Colorado, Durango; Con- 
necticut, Bramford, Putnam; Florida, 
Marianna; Georgia, Savagnah, West 
Point; Idaho, Coeur d’Alene, Sand Point; 
Illinois, Batavia, Chicago, Metropolis, 
Mount Carmel, Paxton; Iowa, Des 
Moines; Kentucky, Shelbyville; Massa- 
chusetts, Leominster, Newburyport, 
Southbridge, Waltham, Malden, Win- 
chester; Maine, Caribou, Fort Fairfield; 
Michigan, Detroit, Wyandotte; Minne- 
sota, Montevideo; Missouri, St. Louis; 
Montana, Missoula; Nebraska, 
City; Nevada, Fallon, Goldfield; New 
Jersey, Bayonne, East Orange, Millville, 
Montclair, Newark; New Mexico, East 


Las Vegas; New York, Fort Plain, Long | 


Island City, Syracuse, Utica, Yonkers; 
North Carolina, Wilson; North Dakota, 
Jamestown; Ohio, Akron, Fremont, Wil- 
mington; Pennsylvania, Donora, Lewis- 
town, McKees Rocks, Olyphant, Sayre, 
Tamaqua, Tarentum, Waynesburg; 
South Carolina, Lancaster; South Da- 
kota, Chamberlain; Tennessee, Athens; 
West Virginia, Williamson; Wisconsin, 
Madison, Tomah; Wyoming, Buffalo, 
Cody; Washington, Seattle. 
Projects Are Classified. 

Now, in the allocation of the $100,000,- 
000 plus, we have included 278 projects 
and they may be classified as follows: 

New buildings for post office and other 
purposes in cities now without Federal 
buildings, 118; new buildings in place of 
old buildings or in addition to old build- 
ings, 63; extensions to old buildings, 85; 
for buildings required for marine hos- 
pital and quarantine purposes, 7; for 
extensions to Federal buildings now used 
for custom house and other purposes, 4; 
buildings for immigration stations, 1; 
total, 278. 

You may naturally inquire how we de- 
cided between the 148 projects as to the 
question of how to remedy the situations, 
that is, whether to demolish and build, 
sell and build elsewhere, or extend the 
remodel. Our answer is that each case 
was studied by us and our experts and a 
decision reached in each case on sound 
business lines. The result was that we 
recommend, as stated, 63 new buildings 
in place of old ones sold or demolished, 
and 85 extensions. 

Reason for Decisions. 

New buildings in place of old ones 
were recommended for one or more of 
these causes: (1) The adjacent land was 
too expensive for an extension; (2) the 
site could not be enlarged because of 
streets; (3) the trend of business had 
made the location bad; (4) an extraor- 
dinary good sale price and not a particu- 
larly good location; (5) the old structure 
so bad and far gone that it was imprac- 
ticable to build to it; (6) the other Gov- 
ernment activities could take the old 
post office building and a new post office 
built better located for business; (7) the 
architecture of the old buildings could 
not be matched or added to without bad 
effect. 

It will be seen that this list ollocating 
the full amount available under said act 
omits the two very urgent and important 
large projects in New York City, the one 
large and soon to be rpade necessary and 
compulsory project in Philadelphia, and 
the one extremely imperative but large 
project in Boston. These were not 
omitted because less necessary or less 
imperative than others which were in- 
cluded, but because they are in States 
having so many other and smaller pro- 
jects that it seemed impractical to in- 
clude them also on account of their great 
size taken in connection with the limita- 
tions of the Act in one State of $5,000,- 
000 per year and in the nation of $15,- 
000,000 per year, and also considering 
the fact that when they are begun they 
should be prosecuted specially and not be 
prolonged over several years. 

If the second $100,000,000 should 
be authorized, however, it may become 
necessary to displace some on this pres- 
ent list in order to meet any emergency 
arising in these cases, and possibly other 
cases which have been allocated with the 
firm belief that a second $100,000,000 
would supplement this Act. If these 


not 


Central | 


| 


post offics have become very old, un- 
sanitary and in a bad:state of repair. 
In some cases we have recommended 


| the sale of old building’s and the con- 





| be interpreted. 


struction of new buildings on other sites. 
In this allocation we have stated that 


| the estimated amount of the proceeds of 


such sales is $17,090,000. This is esti- 
mated as the proceeds of the sales of 50 
different Federal buildings. As above 
stated, this seemed to be the best method 


| of relieving the situation in those cities. 


In certain cities new Federal buildings 
are to be erected, where no Federal build- 
ing heretofore existed. The new Federal 
buildings to be erected in place of build- 
ings sold, can be ascertained by reference 
to the printed survey in House Document 
No. 651. By similar reference to said 
House Document, the other items may 


larger amounts indicate new buildings. 
Single Year Discussed. 


Your committee has not undertaken to | 
allocate any other year of ‘this $100,000,- | 


000 program than the first. It will, 
therefore, be necessary’ in due time be- 


fore seeking the appropriation for 1929, | 


to carefully go over the balance of the 


allocation and determine what projects 
should go in that year, and so again In | 
each succeeding year as the appropria- | 


tions are asked for. This complete allo- 


cation of the entire authorized amount | 


under said Act is not legally compulsory 
at this time, but it has seemed advisable 
subject to the possible 
herein stated. 

It will be inferred from the policy pur- 
sued in the allocation of this first $100,- 
000,000, and our explanation thereof as 


contained jherein, what the logical policy 


would be in allocating the second $100.- 
000,000 in case Congress should see fit 
to authorize it. 4 
proper thing to do would be to insert 
those large and needy projects which 
were left out of the first $100,000,000 
solely because of their size; and then 


with a part of the additional money to | 


carry‘ the congestion point up a little 
farther from 65 square feet to the man 
in post offices, being the point where we 
left off in this allocation—and then, with 
some proper remainder of the additional 
money, to begin where we left off with 
the cities that never had a Government 


| building and go down in proper order on 


business lines with these cities as far as 
the available money would permit. 
Although we have stated in our gen- 
eral survey that there were 2,311 of the 
smaller cities where the receipts ranged 
from $10,000 upward which had never 
had Government buildings, and although 
we roughly estimated what it might cost 
to build all of these, the extent to which 
the Government shal! go in this regard, 
namely, into how small cities and towns 
the Government ought to erect public 


buildings, is a matter of policy which will | 


be determined by Congress when it de- 


cides upon the amount of money which | 


shall be appropriated now or in the fu- 
ture. 
More Congestion Possible. 


It must be borne in mind that if this 


building program continues over a pe- 
riod of six or more years, 


than any congestion which now exists. 


This will be particularly emphasized if | 


the postal business continues to grow 
at the same rate that it has in the past. 

It may be interesting to note that a 
rather general estimate of the amount 
of rent that will be displaced by a $200,- 
000,000 building program is in the vicin- 
ity of $6,000,000 per year, and that the 
number of square feet of additional 
space that will be obtained from this 
building program would be, in our judg- 
ment, equivalent to much more than 


| $6,000,000 per annum. 


very large projects are much longer neg- } 


lected it will be necessary for the Post- 
office Department to resort to huge leas- 
ing propositions on very disadvantageous 
terms to the Government. 

This allocation has been built up to 
dovetail into a proposed second $100,000,- 
000. This distribution among States had 
this in view also. If we should hold 
back this allocation, however, until a 
second $100,000,000 became a certainty 
it might become too late in the session 
to get the appropriation through Con- 
gress for the first year’s work, and thus 
we would delay the whole program one 
year. Hence we have proceeded as 
stated. 

Our data is so well in hand, however, 
that we can make up the additional esti- 
mates for 1928 in two or three days after 
the second $100,000,000 shall be author- 
ized. 

In arranging the allocation of this au- 
thorized $100,000,000 knowing that it 
was sufficient to cover but a fraction of 
all the building needs of the country, we 
first attempted fairly to locate and es- 
timate the actual business’ needs of each 
State, using the same yard-stick of needs 
everywhere. 

This situation came about -.partly 
through the former method of selection, 
but also becaus~*’some cities have grown 
very rapidly while others have gone 
back. This explains also why the needs 
of different States vary to such a con- 
siderable extent. In some of the newer 
or fast-growing States and cities the 
meeds have become very great. And in 
eeme of the old States and cities the 


It is proper to consider this additional | 
space in this way because we will need | 
it and ought to have it, and if we did | 
a building program, we | 


not get it by 
should get it by a lease program. So it 
seems to be a reasonable estimate that 
this $200,000,000 program 
worth more than $12,000,000 
to the Government. 

Along 
to state that the present annual rentals 
of the Post Office Department alone are 
now about $18,000,000. Some of this is 
spent in places too small to have Gov- 
ernment buildings. A considerable part 
of it (about $8,000,000), 
spent in larger cities for large rented 
postal stations. These stations could be 
purchased on a basis whigh would be 
very profitable to the Government. 

But, on the other hand, it must be 
said that postal stations in cities are 
very flluctuating. Business changes from 
time to time so that a station which is 


per 


thie 
nis 


liocated well today may be poorly lo- 


cated in a few years> For this reason, it 
would not be good business to buy a sta- 
tion until it was reasonably well deter- 
mined that one would be required at that 
point for a long time. 

It should further be observed that in 
allocating these post offices we have at- 
tempted to improve our location with 
reference to railroad facilities, thus mak- 


ing a very’ considerable saving in the | 
transportation of mail from the post of- 


fices to the railroads. 
not been estimated. 


This saving has 


It might be stated also that the rent ! 


which the Post Office Department is pay- 
ing has been increasing at the rate of 
about $1,000,000 a year. 

The list of the projects given pri- 
ority by the Treasury and Post Of- 
fice will be published in the issue of 
February 16. 


Generally speaking, the | 





contingencies 


It would seem that the 





there will | 
develop in these years, through the rapid | 
growth of many cities, a state of con- | 
gestion which may be as bad or worse | 





would be | 
year | 


line_it may be interesting | 


however, is | 


1909-1913, 


1913-1921, 1923- 


a 


How the Treasury Manages Finances 
Of Nation and Performs Other Duties 


Topic 4—Finance 


First Article——Department of the Treasury. 


In this series of articles representing a 
Topical Survey of the Government are shown 
the practical contacts between divisions and 
bureaus, irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. The first topic cov- 
ered was Public Health. In the second group 
of the series the government functions relat- 
ing to Foreign Relations were outlined. In the 
third group, Federal activities in aid of Edu- 
cation were described. The financial activities 
of the Government are explained inthe fourth 
group of articles. 


By A. W. Mellon, 


~ s 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Act of Congress of September 2, 1789. During 

the Revolutionary War, the finances were man- 

aged by a Superintendent of Finance, and subse- 
quentlly by a Board of the Treasury, until Alexander 
Hamilton assumed the newly created office of Secretary 
of the Treasury in 1789. 


. 
tT HE Treasury Department was established by the 


Since Hamilton’s day, there have been 46 Secretaries 
of the Treasury. It has never been found necessary, 
however, to change either the general plan which 
Hamilton devised for operating the Treasury or ‘the 
fundamental policy which he outlined in his first report 
to Congress. That report, which is known as the Re- 
port on the Public Credit, is one of the great documents 
in the history of the Government and has been aptly 
characterized as the foundation stone on which the 
whole structure of the Federal Government has been 
built. 


* * * 


At the beginning of Hamilton’s term of office, the 
entire personnel of the Treasury numbered only about 
100. At the present time there are 61,527 employes 
of the Department, of whom 14,501 are on duty in 
Washington and 47,026 in the field service throughout 
the country. At the head of the organization are: The 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Undersecretary, and 
three Assistant Secretaries. 


The Treasury is charged with the management of the 
nation’s finances. As one of his chief duties, the Secre- 
tary must prepare plans for the improvement of the 
revenue and for the support of the public credit. This 
means that he must submit to Congress suggestions for 
the improvement of the tax laws; and he must also 
provide funds to meet the expenditures of the Govern- 


ment. 
* * * 


THE receipts of the Government come chiefly from 

internal revenue collections and customs duties. The 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, under the supervision of 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, administers and 
enforces the internal revenue laws and collects all in- 
ternal revenue taxes. For administrative purposes the 
duties of the Bureau are assigned to six divisions or 
umts. 

A 

There are 64 collection districts under the supervision 
of Collectors of Internal Revenue, and 35.field divisions 
(consisting of revenue agents and inspectors whose 
duties are to verify the returns filed with the accounts 
and records of the taxpayers) under the immediate 
supervision of Internal Revenue Agents in Charge. 
This* Bureau is also charged with the enforcement of 
the National Prohibition Act and the Harrison Narcotic 
Act. 


* * * 


The primary function of the Customs Service is to 
collect the import duties from customs. By far the 
greater part of import duties is collected from com- 
mercial shipments, and a comparatively small portion 
from the examination of passengers’ baggage and bag- 
gage brought over the roads by automobilists. 


Under the tariff law ad valorem duties are assessed 
on foreign values and the determination of these values 
requires that information be secured at its source. This 
necessitates investigation in foréign countries. Another 
function of the Customs Service is to prevent smug- 
gling. ‘ 


” + * 


[DISBURSEMENTS of Government funds can be made 
~ only on the authorization of Congress. When such 
payment is authorized, a warrant is drawn, signed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury and countersigned by the 
Comptroller General of the United States. Upon this 
authority payments are made to public creditors. The 
Divisi of Bookkeeping and Warrants of the Secre- 
tary’s Office, under the general supervision of the Com- 
missioner of Accounts and Deposits, keeps complete 
records of gll appropriation accounts as well as of 
public moneys covered into the Treasury. 
4 


The Treasurer of the United States is charged with 
the receipt and disbursement of all public moneys that 
may be deposited in the United States Treasury and in 
all other depositaries authorized by the Secretary of 
the Treasury to receive deposits of Government funds 
for credit in the account of the Treasurer of the United 
States. He has also many other fiscal duties. 


* /* * 


On July 1, 1921, the work previously performed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury of submitting to Con- 
gress annually estimates of probable revenues and dis- 
bursements of the Government was placed in the hands 
of the President. To aid him in the performance of 
this duty a Bureau of the Budget was created by act 
approved June 10, 1921. This Bureau is wnder the 
immediate direction of the President, to whom it sub- 
mits its report. Under rules prescribed by him this 
Bureau prepares the annual budget and such supple- 
mental or deficiency estimates as he may desire to 
submit to Congress. 


The Public Debt Service operate under the general 
supervision of the Commissioner of the Public Debt 
and includes the Division of Loans and Currency, the 


Copyright, 1927, 


Office of the Register of the Treasury, the Division of 


Accounts and Audit, and the Division of Paper Custody. 
+. - + 


A NOTHER important function of the Treasury is to 
"supply the money which is the circulating medium 
of the country. It maintains mints at Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, and Denver for the coinage of money, 
and the Bureau of Engraving and Printing at W/ashing- 
ton for the production of notes, bonds and securities. 


The Bureau of Engraving and Printing is the Govern- 
ment’s factory for producing its paper money, bonds, 
stamps, checks and drafts. The work of this Bureau 
was begun in 1862 with a personnel of only six. At the 
end of the fiscal year 1926 there were over 5,000 per- 
sons employed: during that year approximately 482,- 
307,106 different pieces of work were delivered. 


The Comptroller of the Currency is charged under 
the law with the organization and supervision of all 
solvent national banks and the administration through 
a receiver of those which have become insolwent. In 
carrying out these duties there is maintained a force of 
national bank examiners who visit each bank periodi- 
cally to ascertain its exact financial status. The issue 
of national bank and Federal reserve bank motes are 
under the control of this officer. The Comptroller of 
the Currency is an exofficio member of the Federal 


Reserve Board. 
. - * 


The Federal Farm Loan Board administers the Farm 
Loan’ Act of July 17, 1916, and that part of the Agricul- 
tural Credits Act of March 4, 1923, which provides for 
the establishment and operation of Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks. 


The Federal Farm Loan Act provided for the organi- 
zation of Federal Land Banks and joint stock land 
banks in order to assist farmers in securing long time 
or capital loans for the purpose of purchasing farms or 
making’ permanent improvements. The Intermediate 
Credit Banks were designed to furnish to those who 
are engaged in livestock and agricultural pursuits 
credits of intermediate duration not supplied by either 
the Federal Reserve System banks or the Federal Land 
Banks and joint stock land banks, 


The Bureau of Public Health Service makes studies 
of diseases, hygiene, rural sanitation, health adminis- 
tration, water supplies and sewage. The t#eformation 
obtained is given publicity by correspondence, lectures, 
publications and conferences. The Bureau is charged 
with the enforcement of mational quarantine stations in 
the United States, the Philippine Islands, Hawaii, and 
Porto Rico. It gives professional careto sick and dis- 
abled seamen in marine hospitals and relief stations. 

- ** * 


THE Coast Guard is one of the oldest organizations in 

~ the Government, having been established originally 
in 1790 as a result of the need for the services of a 
coastal patrol for the enforcement of the customs laws 
and an organized armed force for the protection of the 
seacoast. ; 


The duties of the Coast Guard include: 
assistance to vessels im, distress and saving life and 
property; destruction or removal of wrecks, derelicts 
and other floating dangers to navigation; extending 
medical aid to American vessels engaged im deep sea 
fisheries; protection of the customs revenue and pre- 
venting foreign smugglers evading the national prohi- 
bition law; the conduct of the. international ice patrol 
in the North Atlantic Ocean; patrol of the North Pacific 
Ocean, Bering Sea and southeastern Alaska for the 
protection of the seal herds under international conven- 
tion and the enforcement of United States law's; operat- 
ing as part.of the Navy im time or war; and many other 
duties. 


Rendering 


. 


The Supervising Architect's Office was created by 
Congress to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to 
carry out legislation providing for construction, en- 
largement, remodeling and repair of all public buildings 
and their mechanical equipment under the control @& 
the Treasury Department. In connection with this 
work, the office prepares the necessary drawings, esti- 
mates and specifications and supervises the perform- 


ance of the work. 
* * * 


THE Secret Service Division is charged with the sup- 

pression of counterfeiting, the protection of the 
President of the United States and his family and the 
person elected to be President, and investigation of 
violations of the Farm Loan Act, the War Finance Act, 
and such other matters relating to the Treasury De- 
partment as are directed by the Secretary. 


The Division of Appointments has, among its other 
duties, administrative comtrol over 50 surety companies 
authorized to transact business with the Government; 
fixes the qualifying power of each company; supervises 
the audit of the financial statements of the companies 
quarterly; notifies the companies of the settlement of 
fiscal officers’ accounts under Fidelity Bonds, and has 
custody of all bonds running to the Government except 
those for post office employes and certain internal reve- 
nue bonds. 


The General Supply Committee was created by the 
Act of June 17, 1910, and is composed of one repre- 
sentative from each of the executive departments. It 
is the <duty of the committee to prepare annually a 
schedule of miscellaneous supplies in common use by 
or suitable to the ordinary needs of two or maore execu- 
tive departments or government establishments in 
Washington; to standardize such supplies; amd to solicit 
bids, tabulate proposals received, and xrecommend 
gwards. 


Tomorrow Brigadier General Herbert M. 
Lord, Director of the Budget, will describe the 
Functions of the Brereau of the Budget. 


by The United states Daily Publishing Corporation. 
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each enrolled member of the tribe, is 
proposed ina bill (House Bill 17109) 
just introduced in the House by Rep- 
resentative Morrow (Dem.), of Raton, 
New Mexico, 


Status of Bills 
In 
Senate and House 


The status of bills in both Houses 
€s printed every ALonday in the Leg- 
tslative Index. Bilis reported to the 
two Houses are listed daily in this 
column, Action taken on any bill 
Cexcept private bills) since Mon- 
day's issue also is shown in this 
column 


Senate 

S. 4390. Toamend section lia of the act 
to regulate commerce in respect to cer- 
tain common-carrier railroads, snd for 
other purposes. Reported without amend- 
ments from the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce February 14. 

H. R. 10510. To prevent the destruction 
or dumping, without good and sufficient 
cause of farm produce received in inter- 
state commerce by commission merchants 
and others, and to require them truly and 
correctly to account for all farm produce 
received by them. Reported without 
amendment from the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce February 14. 

H. R. 16212. To authorize per capita 
Payments to the Indians on Cheyenne River 
Reservation, South Dakota. Reported to 
Senate on February 14. 

H. R. 15602, To amend the last para- 
graph of an act entitled “an act to refer 
the claims of the Delaware Indians to the 
Court of Claims with a right of appeal to 
the Supreme Court of the United States.”’ 
Reported to the Senate on February 14. 

House 

S. 3896. Amend Sec. 11 Merchant Marine 
Act, 1920, and complete the construction 
loan fund authorized by that section. Re- 
ported on February 12. 

H. J. Res. 352. Prowide for the expenses 
of the participation of the United States 
im the work of the preparatory commission 
to consider questions of a reduction and 
limitation of armaments. Reported on Feb- 
ruary 12. 

H. R. 16996. Confer United States citi- 
zenship upon certain inhabitants of the 
Virgin Islands, and to extend the natural- 
ization laws thereto. Reported on Febru- 
ary 12, 


Subpoenas Ordered 
For Senate Witnesses 


Special Committee to Give Four 
Men Another Chance to An- 
swer Questions. 


Witnesses who refused to answer ques- 
tions put to them by’ the special com- 
mittee which investigated campaign ex- 
penditures in 1926 will be given one 
more chance to answer these same,ques- 
tions before the committee makes defi- 
nite recommendations to the Senate re- 
specting their cases. This was decided 
at ‘an executive meeting of the commit- 
tee on February 124, at which time sub- 
poenas were ordered to be issued for the 
Witnesses: Samuel Insull, of Chicago; 
Daniel T. Schuyler, Mr. Insull’s attor- 
ney; Robert E. Crowe, of Chicago, and 
Thomas W. Cunninghan,, of Philadelphia. 

It was announced on behalf of Sena- 
tor Reed (Dem.), Missouri, chairman, 
that these witnesses will be summoned 
to_ appear in Washington before the 
committee on the morning of February 
21, and that the questions which they 
have previously refused to answer will 
be asked them once more. 

~ The committee has been meeting in 
executive sessions for two weeks con- 
Sidering varying points of view as to 
the powers of the Senate to punish for 
contempt. One member of the commit- 
tee, Senator King (Dem.), Utah, pre- 
sented’an opinion at one of the early 
sessions to the effect that the Senate 
would have authority to punish recalci- 
trant witnesses to the extent of imprison- 
ment without referring the matter to 
the courts. 


List Made of Aliens 
Not Legal Residents 


New York Leads States in Resi- 
dents, Pennsylvania 
Second. 


Most of the aliens illegally residing 
in the United States are from Canada, 
England, Germany, Italy and Russia, ac- 
cording to a statement by the Bureau of 
Imnigration; of the Department of 
Labor issued February 14 showing the 
mumber of aliens illegally residing in 
the United States or who have over- 
stayed their temporary admission since 
the month of December. 

Of the aliens who had been admitted 
for six months only, but had remained 
longer, the figures since December 31, 
1926, show that nime were from Canada, 
six from England, three from Germany, 
two each from Belgium, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, Ireland, Italy, Poland and Russia, 
and one each from France, Wales, Hun- 
gary, Mexico, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Switzerland and Turkey. 

Of the aliens entering illegally, many 
of them seamen, the figures since De- 
cember 31, 192G, show the follogving 
numbers attributed to the following 
countries: Canada, 22; England, 18; Ger- 
many, 17; Italy, 12; Russia, 9; Poland, 
7; Scotland, Ireland, France and Den- 
mark, each 6; Norway and Spain, each 
4; Czechoslovakia, the Netherlands and 
Turkey, each 3; Austria, Mexico, Ru- 
mania, Sweden and Jugoslavia, each 2; 
Belgium, Bulgaria, Finland, Australia, 
Greece, Honduras, Hungary, Lithuania, 
Nicarauga, Chile, Venezuela, Switzer- 
land and Santo Domingo, each 1. 

- Most of the aliens illegally resident 
in the United States, according to ° fig- 
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Agreements Include New 
Quarters at Indianapolis, 
Ind., and Winter 
Park, Fla. 


Approval of nine proposals to lease 
post office quarters in various sections of 
the country has just been announced by 
the Post Office Department. 

The full text of the Department’s ane 
nouncement follows: 


Morhead, Miss.—Accepted proposal of 
H. M. Ivy to lease present quarters at 
the southwest corner of Delta avenue 
and Archer Alley, for a term of 10 
years, from March 1, 1927, or date there- 
after of completion of improvements and 
installation of equipment. Lease to in« 
clude equipment, heat, light, water, safe, 
power for electric fans, parcel post and 
postal savings furniture when necessary, 

Loma Linda, Calif—Accepted proposal 
of College of Medical Evangelists, Inc., 
to lease present quarters in the Loma 
Linda Sanitarium, for a term of five 
years, from January 1, 1927. Lease to 
include «equipment, heat, light, water, 
safe, power for electric fans, parcel post 
and.postal savings furniture when neces- 
sary. 

Lakewood, N. J.—Accepted proposal of 
Harry D. Sherwood to lease new quarters 

| at 305-7 Monmouth Avenue, for a term 
of 10 years, from July 1, 1927, or date of 
occupancy thereafter. Lease to include 
equipment, water, safe, parcel post and 
postal savings furniture when necessary. 

Gothenburg, Neb.—Accepted proposal 
of E. G. West to lease present quarters 
on the east side of Lake Avenue, between 
9th and 10th. Streets, for a term of five 
years, froma August 1, 1927, or date 
thereafter of completion of repairs and 
improvements, provided there is no un- 
due delay in the completion of such im- 
provements. Lease to include equipment, 
heat, water, safe, parcel post and postal 
savings furniture when necessary. 

Lynch, Ky.—Accepted proposal of The 
United States Coal and Coke Company to 
lease present quarters on the north side 
of Lynch Road, between Lynch Road and 
Church Street, for a term of five years, 
from December 1, 1926, or such date 
thereafter as improvements and equip- 
ment are completed, provided there is no 
undue delay. Lease to include equip- 
thent, heat, light, water, safe, power for 
electric fans, parcel post and postal sav- 
ings furniture when necessary. 

' Hurleyville, N. Y.: Accepted proposal 
of William D. Labagh to lease present 
quarters on the east side of Main Street, 
foraterm of 10 years, from May 1, 1927, 
or date improvements are completed in 
accordance with the specifications. Lease 
to include equipment, heat> light, water, 
safe, power for electric fans, parcel post 
and postal savings furniture when nec- 
essary. 

Indianapolis, Ind.: Proposed station in 
North Indianapolis. Accepted proposal 
of Northwestern Postal Realty Co., Inc, 
to lease new station at southeast cor- 
ner of 30th and Clifton Streets for a 
term of 10 years, from July 1, 1927, or 
date of occupancy. Lease to _ include 
equipment, heat, light, water, safe, 
power for electric fans, parcel pest and 
postal savings furniture when necessary. 

Casselton, N. Dak.: Accepted proposal 
of The Bank of North Dakota to lease 
present quarters on the west side of 
Second Avenue, between Front and 
Third Streets, for a term of 10 years, 
from January 21, 1927. Lease to in- 
clude equipment, heat, light, water, safe, 
power for electric fans, parcel post and 
postal savings furniture wehn necessary. 

Winter Park, Fla.: Accepted proposal 
of A. W. Mason to lease new quarters 
on the east side of Park Avenue, between 
Morse Boulevard and Lincoln Avenue, 
for a term of five years, from March 
22, 1926. Lease to include equipment, 
heat, light, water, safe, power for elec- 
trict fans, parcel post and postal sav- 
ings furniture when necessary. 


Negroes Petition President 
«To End Racial Segregation 


President Coolidge was asked on Feb- 
ruary 14 in a petition presented to him at 
the White House by a delegation of ne- 
groes representing New York, Boston and 
other Eastern cities, to take action im- 
mediately to end racial segregation in 
the departments of the Federal. Govern- 
ment; to send a message to Congress 
calling for immediate action on anti- 
lynching bill; to take steps to end dis- 
franchisement of the negroes in the 
South and to issue free and_ uncondi- 
tioned pardons to negro ex-cavalrymen 
still in prison following conviction for 
the Houston, Tex., affray. 

The delegation stated orally after the 
conference that the President promised 
togive the petition careful consideration. 


Jurisdiction to Handle 
Indian Claims~Sought’ 


Jurisdiction upon the court of claims 
to hear, examine and adjudicate, and 
enter judgment in any claims which the 
Miami Indians of Indiana, have against 
| the United States, would be given in a 
bill. (House Bill No. 17110), just intro- 
duced in the House by Representative 
Howard (Dem.), of Columbus, Neb. 
ures published since December 31, are in 
the states of New York, California, Illi- 
nois and Pennsylvania. New York leads 
with 61, California is second with 26, 
Illinois third with 25. The other states 
which have more illegal aliens than 
others are as follows: Pennsylvania 19, 
New Jersey 13 and Massachusetts 12, 





